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Let it be impressed upon your Minds, let it be instilled into your Children, that the Liperty oF THE Press is the Palladium of all the Civil, 
Political and Religious Rights of Freemen.—yunius. Congress shall make no law* * * abridging the FREEDOM OF SPEECH OR OF THE 
Press; or the right of the people PeaceruLLy To AssEMBLE * * *—First Amendment United States Constitution, December 15, 1791. 
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HUMOR— FINANCE— 
Clare Briggs, Gluyas Wil- The news of La Salk 
liams, Bob Casey, Will Street, Wall Street and the 
Rogers, Bud _ Fisher world of business written 
“Amos ’n’ Andy,” and the and interpreted by authori 
best of the nation’s fun. ties. The Final Market 
edition on sale at about 
SPORTS— : 2:45 P. M. (when the stock 
Covered by experis of the markets close at 2:00 P. M.) 
staff in every line. And is the only afternoon news- 
the “Blue Streak” edition paper carrying the complete 
with sports results, mar New York stock, bond an‘ 
kets and the latest news at curb tables with the volume 
night. of trading in each security 
WOMEN— CHILDREN— 
The Daily News publishe News of the 310,000 chil 
approximately a third mor« dren of The Daily News 
news and features appeal City of Youth, the largest 
ing particularly to women newspaper-sponsored pro 
than any other Chicaz gram for vouth in the 
week-day newspaper. world. 
RADIO- COMMENT 
A daily page (two pages Glenn Frank, Thomas 
or more on Saturdays) . P ; Arkle Clark, Dr. Herman 
dealing with radio as a VENING in Chicago. The N. Bundesen, Bruce Bar 
business, pene and tide of the city turns home- ton, Edward Price Bell 
a source of entertainment Carl Sandburg and others 
Full time-table programs ward. In hundreds of thousands Te I eae Re Naa 
of Chicago and distant of Chicago homes the many features living 
stations, the most com- . 
and news departments of The Daily : 
prehensive published in P age - THE ARTS AND 
Chicago. News, of which this list is representa- Mies Sadie ee Ga tna 
tive, are being read and enjoyed. Robert Ballou on books 
FOREIGN NEWS— Th . . h & t d Joy and music, movies and the 
By The Daily News For er ric oo y and every-mem- irts in news and review 
eign Service, the largest ber-of-the-family appeal is one of the by able critics. 
ee) aoe Poh . Aig factors which makes The Daily With Many Other Ab- 
staff maintained by any in- ie : ; 
dividual newspaper in the News distinctly Chicago’s home sorbing Features and 
i ith 4 AR : . the Important and In- 
world, with its own cor- newspaper. Your advertisement in snnnatinn iden at aa 
respondents in twenty-seven : P f sting . 
“ae at ergy tides their company is assured of a respon- cago, State, Nation and 
sive audience. the World 
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BIRMINGHAM 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL CITY 


When blast furnaces light up the sky at night all over the Birmingham district, you 
can depend on it—the South’s Greatest Industrial City is in a prosperous condition. A 
score of furnaces like the one pictured, belch forth flames and molten metal every three 
hours in twenty-four—‘“making the run” into “Pigs.” Asa result, 2,650,000 tons of iron 
were produced in the Birmingham district in 1927—-slightly lower than 1926, but greater 
than any other year in the city’s history. Judging by the activity now in Birmingham, 
1928 will be a year of outstanding development in the iron industry. 
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The Sunpapers Are Growing (72 ‘ 
s5==* with Baltimore 


Baltimore Again Ranks Second 
—— ee Among American Seaports 
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Again the Largest Circulation 
in Sunpaper History 


291,148 





Daily (M & E) 























For May, 1928 Over May, 1927 


A Gain of 36,696 
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JOHN B. WOODWARD . . M 
Sees. Bal Bide Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
110 E. 42nd St., New York 
GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
A. D. GRANT 
Constitution Bldg., Atlanta 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS 
First National Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS- 


Bee esa ee 


READ IN NEARLY EVERY HOME 
IN THE THIRD LARGEST MARKET 














W here Advertising Pays 


The local merchant keeps a 
careful check on advertising 
results. It is significant that 
Philadelphia merchants place 
more individual advertisements 
in The Bulletin, a six-day new’s- 

, than in all other Phila- 
delpbia newspapers combined. 


ROM a few thousands of circulation in 
1895, to more than half a million today— 


From a small daily to a place among 
the greatest of America’s newspapers — 


From a mere handful of readers to a place 
in nearly every home in its territory — 


Without the aid of a single premium, 
contest or prize. Without any sort of 
artificial stimulus — 


That is the unique record of The Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin within one short 
generation. 


“A romance of newspaper publishing,” 
say newspaper men. 


Yet a romance grounded deep in certain 
principles—certain standards of news- 
paper making which were set up by The 
Evening Bulletin thirty-three years ago. 





Standards which recognized conservative, 
clear-thinking Philadelphians; which 
modelled a newspaper to meet their 
approval. 

4 newspaper that wen the confidence of 
the homes . . . of the leaders in profes- 
sions and business,— by its accuracy; 
by its cleanness and moderation. 


In the exclusive suburbs; in prosperous 
residential districts ; in sections of mod- 
est homes—everywhere . . . The Bulletin 
leads by far. 


In all America you will find no other 
large territory so completely covered by 
one newspaper: Six hundred thousand 
homes ; more than five hundred thousand 
circulation. 


No other market in the country today 
offers the manufacturer such a sales 
opportunity, at so lowan advertising cost. 





In the Suburbs 


where splendid estates, great 
mansions, wealth and buyin 
power abound... Chestnut Hid, 
along Old York Road, Merion, 
Radnor, —The Bulletin isfound 
in nearly every home. In v4 
and suburbs nearly everybody 
reads The Evening Bulletin. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


New York Office: 
Chicago Office: 
Copyright, 7928, Bulletin Co 


247 Park Avenue 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 
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Price-Cutting War Marks Restoration of 
Uncontrolled Newsprint Market 


Dissolution of Canadian Newsprint Company, Ltd., and International's Reductions for 1928-1929 Open 
Wild Competition Based on Price—New International Financing Aimed to Simplify Company. 








By PHILIP SCHUYLER vitation were George Rogers, general 





( VER-EXPANSION in the industry, 

collapse of the Canadian Newsprint 
Company, Ltd., and the announced reduc- 
tion in newsprint of $3 a ton by the In- 
ternational Paper Company are factors 
precipitating a newsprint price war that 
publishers and some paper authorities pre 
dicted this week would send prices crash- 
ing down to as low as $50 a ton from the 
present contract price of $65. 


Other than International’s announce- 
ment to contract customers, no public 
statements regarding price have been 
made, but Eprror & PUBLISHER was 
informed of confidential notices to big 
newsprint users by some mills now 
operating independently of the former 


merger, which plainly show that the war 
for 1929 contracts is already underway 
with lower prices the main theme of 
sales arguments. 

The George H. Mead Company has 
intormed some publishers that any and 
all price cuts would be met. Mr. Mead, 
himself, has also indicated that adjust- 
ments will be made to those affected by 
the preferential rate for which negotia- 


tions between the papers of William 
Randolph Hearst .and the Canadian 
Newsprint Company recently ended un- 
successfully, 


The St. Maurice Valley Sales Com- 
pany, through T. T. Waller, vice-presi- 
dent, has also informed a group of pub- 
lishers that his company would make 
“proper adjustments, or if they didn’t, 
he (Mr. Waller) would resign.” 

The St. Lawrence mills have for some 
time been selling at $60 a ton, with full 
freight allowances. 

According to current report, several 
large Swedish mills are making arrange- 
ments to put paper into this market at 
a price of $3 a ton under the $65 con- 
tract charge. It is also understood that 
efforts may be made or are even now 


in process to reach an agreement be- 
tween the eastern’ Canadian producers, 
the Pacific Coast producers, and the 


foreign producers, the object of which 
would be the gradual reduction of for- 
eign tonnage exported to the United 
States in order to prevent too sharp a de- 
cline in price. 

Edwin Crooker, vice-president of the 
Canadian Newsprint Company, Ltd., who 


described himself to Epitcr & Pupn- 
LISHER as “officiating at the funeral of 
the Canadian merger,” this week con- 


firmed reports of the complete collapse 
of the newsprint sales consolidation, or- 
ganized a year and a half ago for the 
purpose of “stabilizing the market.” 

Speaking in the frankest manner, Mr. 
Crooker said: 

“Newsprint mills trying to co-operate 
in an over-produced market have de- 
cided that their plans were impossible. 
If there is no longer co-operation in the 
industry, there is no other alternative 
than competition. The future is prob- 
lematical, but unquestionably the out- 
look is serious. 

“As far as the Canadian Newsprint 


Company is concerned, we will keep our 
offices open until the first of next year. 
Almost all of the contracts we have 
with publishers expire this year. We 
will go ahead and fill them as if nothing 
had happened. What has actually hap- 
pened is that solicitation of next year’s 
business will be done by the various 
companies individually, rather than 
through the consolidated company as 
were the 1928 contracts 


“The Canadian Newsprint Company, 


mate that at the present time the news- 
print industry is 20 per cent over-pro- 


duced. The reason for this over-pro- 
duction he traced fundamentally to the 
abundance of easy money and also to 


the fact that publishers were not con- 
tinuing their past rate of increase in 
newsprint consumption. 

“The average increase in newsprint 
consumption by United States news- 
papers has been in the past 7 or 8 per 
cent a year,” Mr. Crooker explained 








HIGHLIGHTS OF THE IMPENDING NEWSPRINT 
PRICE 


VERPRODUCED 20 per cent and with consumption by news- 
papers “marking time,” paper companies start slash in 

prices and market shifts from sellers’ to buyers’ control. 

Attempt to meet over-production by co-operation fails, and 
Canadian Newsprint Company, consolidation of Canadian mills 
with 5.000 tons daily capacity, is dissolved and former units in 
the merger are making contracts with publishers independently. 

International Paper Company is first with announcement of 
$3 reduction. Other companies follow with private deals. Paper 
authorities predict $50 newsprint by 1929, with $60 and $55 
print available the last months of current vear. ° 

Inside story of Canadian merger’s evolution and eventual dis- 
solution can now be told for the first time, and the unsuccessful 
attempts of a trustee triumvirate of Mead, Sir Herbert Holt, and 
Chahoon to “stabilize market” is revealed. 

Financial press of Canada differ as to results from Interna- 
tional’s cut, but agree that paper companies are in a position to 
wage an “inevitable price-cutting battle.” 


WAR 








as originally organized, was composed 
of the sales organizations of mills with a 
capacity of 5,000 tons of newsprint a 
day. We began business on the wrong 
foot by contemplating a contract with the 
Hearst newpapers at a price lower than 
to the rest of the market. That step was 
obviously unsound. \long about the 
latter part of last April we realized the 
unsoundness and the unfairness of the 
contemplated arrangement with Mr. 
Hearst, and we notified him that we were 
unable to go ahead with the plans 

“At that time, the average tonnage of 
manufacturers in this consolidation was 
as low as 72 per cent of capacity. Cer- 
tain mills felt they couldn’t operate on 
that basis, and withdrew physically from 
the merger on June 1, having in the 
meantime made the same arrangements 
with Hearst papers. These mills were 
the Brompton and the Anglo-Canadian. 
Subsequently Price Brothers notified us as 
was their right, their intention to with- 
draw. The Abitibi and Canadian Power 
Company mills felt it was useless to con- 
tinue alone, hence the complete disorgani- 
zation of the consolidation.” 

Mr, Crooker is authority for the esti- 


“Fight per cent of the 4,000,000-ton 
newsprint capacity of Canadian mills 
amounts to 320,000 tons, which the mills 
were prepared to meet. This year, how- 
ever, instead of increasing consumption 
of newsprint, the newspapers are just 
marking time. There has been no in 
crease at all in newsprint consumption.” 

Mr. Crooker said that the collapse of 
the Canadian Newsprint Company was 
“embarrassingly sudden.” By long-dis 
tance telephone and telegraph he had 
notified a number of large newsprint 
consumers to meet in New York, where 
Henry A. Wise, president of the con- 
solidation, was to inform them what 
measures had been taken toward recom- 
pensing them for the preferential rate 
the Hearst papers had received pending 
actual signing of the contract which 
eventually failed to materialize An- 
nouncement was also to have been made 
of prices the consolidation would charge 
in view of International’s $3 cut. 

The publishers immediately came to 
New York, about a score in number. As 
arranged by invitation they met at the 
Union League Club on Friday 

Among the publishers heeding the in 


manager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
Harry J]. Grant, publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Journal; Roy D. Moore, of the 
Brush-Moore Newspapers of Ohio; John 


Cowles, associate publisher of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune; Howard 
Davis, business manager of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Fred A. Walker, 
member of the executive council of the 
Vew York Sun; Harold Hall, formerly 


business manager of the New York 
Telegram, and now president of the re 
organized Scripps-Howard Supply Com- 
pany of Cincinnati and New York; L. B. 
Palmer, manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association; Ben F. 
Lawrence of the Shaffer Newspapers of 
Indiana; and W. C. Fairbanks, president 
of the Indianapolis News. 

Henry A. Wise, president, opened the 
meeting by saying in effect: 

“T am today like a general without an 


army. My men have fled the field. I am 
alone. I have never felt so foolish in all 
my life.” 

\t this moment Mr. Crooker moved 
his chair over nearer to his chief, to in- 
dicate that he still stood by him. To 
Eptror & Pupstisner this week, Mr. 


Crooker explained that the decision of 
Abitibi and the Canadian Power & 
Paper Company to abandon the consoli- 
dation was made after the invitations 
were sent out for the meeting, and too 
late to notify the publishers, many of 
whom were by that time on trains speed- 
ing toward New York. 

“There was nothing to do, but pat the 
publishers on the shoulder, tell them we 


were sorry, and send them home,” Mr. 
Crooker said this week. 
The trip was not so coldly formal 


and disappointing to the publishers as 
might thus be surmised, however, Eprtor 
& PusiisHer was informed. It was 
after the Union League Club meeting 
that certain of the publishers went over 
to the Mead offices at 247 Park avenue, 
where they were advised of the lower 
prices the George H. Mead Company 
was prepared to make in 1929 to meet 
International’s slash. Others heard the 
statement of Mr. Waller, speaking 
for the St. Maurice Valley Company. 
While deals are being made privately 
at lower prices for 1929, International 
remains the only company opening the 
price war with the public announcement 


of a cut. Following a policy of years’ 
standing, the Great Northern Paper 
Company, America’s biggest producer 


has declined flatly to discuss next year’s 
price trend. International’s offering to 
customers reads as follows: 
“International Paper Company’s f.o.b. 
mill price standard newsprint for 
1929 has been fixed at $3.15 per hundred 
pounds to its roll publisher customers in 
the United States under yearly contracts. 
To such customers who now extend 
their contracts through 1929 the I. P. 
Company will allow a discount of 15 
cents per hundred pounds on the tonnage 
(Continued on page 50) 
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BIG STORE COPY BACK 
IN POST-DISPATCH 


Controversy Over Increased Rate 
Which Caused Withdrawal of 
Copy April Ist Settled 
by Compromise 


(By 


St. Louis, June 6.—After having been 
out of the columns of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch since April 1, advertisements of 
the big department stores of St. Louis 
appeared today in the Post-Dispatch and 
an announcement was made that the con- 
troversy over rates a the paper and 
the big advertisers had been settled. 

K. F. Niemoeller, manager of the 
Associated Retailers of St. Louis who 
had charge of the department stores in- 
terests, today said: 


Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLIsHER) 


“We reached a mutually satisfactory 
settlement and all persons involved are 
glad to have the question cleared up. 


There is no use in discussing the matter 
at length.” 

George M. Burbach, advertising 
ager of the Post-Dispatch merely 

“We compromised and all is settled. 
There is nothing further to be said.” 

Advertising managers of the stores de 
clined to comment although it was under- 
stood that some of the stores had ac 
cepted the compromise with reluctance 
The department stores involved included 
Famous & Barr Company; Stix, Baer 
& Fuller; Scruggs-Vandervoort; Barney 
& Nugent's. 

The Post-Dispatch originally asked one 
cent a line increase on April 1 on new 
two-year contracts with a second increase 
of one cent a line six months later. 

Under the compromise arranged and 
in effect today the stores will be given 
two-year contracts the first six months of 
which will carry advertising rates exist- 
ing previous to April 1 and the last 18 


man- 
said: 


months of which will carry a one-cent 
increase. Thus each side made conces- 
sions in the compromise, the rates ulti- 


mately being increased one cent a line in- 
stead of two cents. It is understood that 
linage totals have been reduced slightly 
for all papers by the big stores 

Store managers as a rule said business 
had not slackened because of the lessening 
of newspaper advertising although they 
said they had used mail advertising to 
a greater extent than previously. 


COAST ‘HEARST MEN MEET 





Executives Hold Conference With 
Col. Knox in Los Angeles 
Hearst newspaper executives of the 
Pacific coast held a two-day session of 
their second quarterly conference, May 
28-29 at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 
The executives laid plans for June, 


July and August and also analyzed the 
work of the past three months. Col. 
Frank C. Knox, general manager of the 
Hearst newspapers, was present. 

Those attending included George C. 
Young, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Examiner, who acted as chairman; J. A. 
Callahan, general manager, and E. H. 
Barnfield, advertising director, San Fran- 
cisco Examiner; Charles S. Young, pub- 
lisher, San Francisco Call, and W. R. 
Penney, advertising manager; Dr. Frank 
F. Barham, publisher, Los Angeles 
Evening Herald, and Arthur Holliday, 
advertising director; S. P. Bartlett, ad- 
vertising director of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer ; A. Carrington; Vaughan 
Tanner, general manager, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; and W. R. Petters, adver- 


tising manager, and E. M. Swazey, Paci- 
fic Coast manager of the American 
Weekly. 


STARTS TABLOID SECTION 


The New York Morning Telegraph re- 
cently launched a tabloid section with the 
regular Sunday edition, devoted to all 
branches of the amusement world. A fea 
ture of the section is a column based on 
fashions in clothing as worn by actresses 
in current Broadway productions. Martha 
Drieblatt conducts the column, 


& Publisher 


MAKING RADIO SURVEY 


A. N. P. A. Seeks to Discover Attitude 
of Publishers Toward Broadcasting 


Hoping to find out what the attitude 
of newspaper publishers is toward radio, 
the radio committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association is 
making a survey among members on the 
subject. 

\ questionnaire is being sent out which 
when returned, tabulated and analyzed 
will tell how publishers are handling ra- 
dio programs and trade names of spon- 
sored programs, will discuss various 
types of affiliations with broadcasting and 
other confidential information. 

B. T. McCanna, publicity manager of 
the Chicago Tribune, is chairman of the 
A.N.P.A. committee. 


BANDITS LOOT DETROIT 
NEWS; SHOOT THREE 


Band of Six Shoot Way Out of News- 
paper Plant With $15,000 in 
Noon Robbery—One Victim 
Expected to Die 


Laying down a barage of lead from 
sawed-off shotguns; six bandits shot their 
way out of the Detroit News building 
with $15,000 shortly before June 6, 
leaving three men wounded behind them. 
One of the victims, Patrolman George 
Barstad, is expected to die. 

The six gunmen, young and well- 
dressed, left a car with a chauffeur and a 
lookout waiting at the curb. They car- 
ried a large package, wrapped in red 
paper, through the ground floor lobby and 
up the stairs to the mezzanine floor, to 
the business and editorial departments. 
There they ripped the wrappings from 
the package, disclosing six sawed-off shot- 
guns. They vaulted the top of the com- 
partment which houses the cashier and 
his clerks and backed the cashier, Nor- 


noon, 


man J. Nichols, to the wall 

The $15,000 was in pay envelopes, 
ready for distribution The bandits 
crammed the money into a valise, then 


slug 
approached 


climbed back over the cage and fled, 
ging a woman employe as she 
the business office. 

Joseph W. Worten, a News employe, 
was shot in the hand and Patrolman 
Guyot Craig was shot in the foot by the 
fleeing robbers. Barstad, who was on 
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for June 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


June 11-13—National Industrial 


Advertisers Assn., meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
June 16-18—Utah State Press 


Assn., semi-annual meeting, Price, 
Utah. 

June 19-21-—International Circu- 
lation Managers Assn.. annual con- 
vention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 21-23—Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., annual con- 


vention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Beloxi, Miss. 
June 21-22—Northern Minne- 


sota Editorial Assn., summer out- 
ing, Duluth. 

June 21-22—Eighth District, In- 
ternational Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Duluth. 

June 21-22— Wisconsin Press 
Assn.. annual outing, Lake Toma- 
hawk, Wis. 

June 23-30—Summer Advertis- 
ing Golf Assn., tournament, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

June 22-24—Vermont Press 
Assn., and New Hampshire Weekly 
Press Assn., joint meeting, Lake 
Morey Club, Fairlee, Vt. 











PRE-DATE RULE VOTE 
TO CLOSE SEPT. 1 


Voters so Far Senstiedaieite Favor 
Directors’ Suggestion for Solv- 
ing Pre-Date Edition 
Problem of A. B. C. 

Voting will close Sept. 31 on the new 
morning-evening newspaper ruling of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, O. C. 
Harn, managing director, said this week. 
The proposed ruling, arrived at by the 
A.B.C. board after long deliberation, is 
aimed to solve arguments that have arisen 
in scattered instances regarding pre-date 
editions. Men who framed the ruling 
claimed that it only affected about 15 
newspapers out of the entire A.B.C. mem- 

bership. A full vote was desired. 

Mr. Harn said this week that the vote 
so far had not been as big as expected. 
The missing ballots were largely those 
from newspaper members. Five hundred 
of a possible vote of about 1,300 had been 
received, he said, with the voters now 
overwhelmingly in favor of the plan. 





traffic duty, challenged the gunmen and The ruling is supported by the news- 
was shot down. William G. Kemsley, paper members of the board, William 
an office boy, seized Barstad’s revolver as B. Bryant, Patterson '(N. J.) Press- 
he fell, and kept up his end of a lively Guardian, and J. F. Bresnahan, business 
gun fight until the revolver was empty. manager of the New York World. 
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PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
SUSPENDED BY A.B.C. 


Rule Barring Reproduction of Bureau 
Correspondence Passed by Direc- 
tors—Fourteen New News- 
paper Members 





The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
service to the Philadelphia Record has 
been suspended until Sept. 30, accord 
to the following announcement of 
Bureau made public this week: 

“After a full hearing before the bi 
of directors on charges that the Philad 
phia Record had been guilty of irregu 
larities in circulation records, the Board 
voted to omit the audit for the 12 mont 
ending Sept. 30, 1927, to recall the pu 
lisher’s statement for the 6 months er 
ing March 31, 1928, and to place the 
Record under suspension of service until 
Sept. 30, 1928, when an audit for 6 
months ending with that date will be at 
tempted.” 

Due to the recent publication of a tel 
graphic correspondence with the A.I.\ 
by a southern newspaper, the following 
rule was added to the publicity rules as a 
division of Article 1, Section 2, Chapter 
D., of the rules and regulations: 

“Publishers are not permitted to repro 
duce in any way correspondence with th 
Bureau or yee therefrom.” 

Verband, German newspaper publis 
in New York, was dropped from membet 
ship for failure to render required servic« 

Five newspapers were elected to men 
bership, as follows 


dj 


Boise (Idaho) ( Capital- News, Mani 
towoc (Wis.) Times, Mt. Vernon 
(Wash.) Herald, Pine Bluff (Ark 


Commercial, Santa Cruz (Cal.) Sentinel 
Three magazines, La Voix Nationale, 
Montreal, Child Play of Cleveland and 
Scouting and one business paper, Ame 
can Druggist, were also elected 
Advertising agencies elected were 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, In 
Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., Pa 
Cornell Co., Inc., all of New York 
The following publications qualilicd 
for membership: 
Los Angeles (Cal.) La Opinion 
Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin, [P| 
mouth (Ind.) Pilot, Fall River (Mass 
Globe, Connellsville (Pa.) News, Brock 
ton ( Mass. ) Enterprise King 
(Tenn.) Times, East Stroudsburg (Va 
Morning Sun, Astoria (Ore.) Toveri, 
Fellowship Forum, Washington, D. ( 
Magazine, Stevenson’s Bulletin of Radio 
Broadcasting Stations, Washington, D. ( 
Farm paper, National Farm News, Wash 
ington, D. C 


rsport 


BROUN PANTS PRESSERS “CZAR” 


Named to Settle Difficulties Between 
Retailers and Wholesalers 


Heywood Broun, n, columnist for the New 
York Evening Telegram, was appointed 
temporary “czar” of the cleaning and 
dyeing industry June 1 at a meeting of 
the. Master Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Ass 
ciation in New York. He will be head 
of a board of arbitration for the settl: 
ment of difficulties between the cleaners 
and dyers, representing the wholesal 
plants and the proprietors of retail shons 

Although the newspapers called Mr 
Broun the “czar” of the industry an 
compared his job to that of Judge Landis 
in baseball, he told Eprror & PustisHer 
that he isn’t exactly a czar, but just a 
sort of referee. 

“It's just a temporary job,” 
said. “I don't know how they 
for it. I told them | didn't 
thing about the pants pressing 
but they said that was all right 

“I didn’t even have to learn the bu 
ness. I just sat there and listened to 
them argue, and finally one side made a 
proposal that the other side seemed 
like, and they came to an agreem 
That's all there was to it.” 

Mr. Broun said he might be called 
on future disagreemenis, if any occur, | 
meanwhile he will coutinue writing 
column, undisturbed by the troubles 
the pants pressers. 


i} 


Mr. Broun 
lit on me 
know al 
busine 
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UTILITIES PLANNED SUPER-PUBLICITY DRIVE 





But U. S. Action Disturbed Preparations—Colorado Press Agent Tries to 
Matter Quoted from Own Letter 


Special to Epitror & Pustisuer) 


\ \SHINGTON, D. C., June 7.—In 


pite of the vast network of publicity 


gread by the state and regional “public 
ttilities information committee” and de- 
pite the “public relations’ men’s boasts 


f tremendous achievements in using the 
ress and other means of influencing pub- 
‘inion, plans were afoot for a still 
ore comprehensive propaganda organiza 
n when the Federal Trade Commis 
on's investigation stepped in and inter- 
red somewhat. 
Pians for reorganizing and strengthen- 
ng the propaganda committees as the 


stilities’ “first line of defense” were dis 
losed in a report made by George F. 
ewis, director of the Rocky Mountain 


mmittee on Public Utility Information, 
yhich was read into the commission’s 
record during the investigation of public 
tility propaganda methods under the 
Walsh resolution 

A conference was held under the aus- 
ices of the Information Bureau Organi- 
ation Committee in Chicago on Nov. 17 
mi 18 attended by “information direc- 
rs’ from the Middle ‘Western and 
Western states. A similar conference in 
‘ew York City was scheduled for the 
astern and Southern committees, accord 


ng to Mr. Lewis’s report. At the Chi- 
cago conference, it was planned to bring 
about an “even further co-ordination of 


efort on the part of all information com- 
mittees,” to place the committees on a 
five-year budget plan, and to strengthen 
“the soft spots in the public utility indus- 
try’s armor.” 

, Excerpts from Mr. 
his conference follow : 

“The proposed shakeup of which the 
hicago conference was the initial shock, 
was actuated, according to Chairman 
Kenney, by reason of the fact that infor- 
mation committees are now accepted as 
in established, permanent, and necessary 
art of each branch of the utility indus- 
S 


Lewis’s report of 


‘The outstanding success of these com- 
mittees which are producing tangible re 
wits has, in effect, called for an audit of 
the committees which have failed to meas- 
re up to their duties,’ declared Chairman 


Kenney. “These weaker committees are 
the soft spots in the public utility indus- 
try’s armor, and, until they have been 
stepped up to the high standard estab- 
lished by the strong organizations, we 
annot expect to present a united front 


safeguarding the widespread interests 
the industry. 

‘It would be easy enough to abolish 
the less effective committees, but to do so 

vould leave gaps in the utility industry’s 
ranks that fie do irreparable damage. 
\s a matter of fact, instead of abolishing 

mmittees, more such organizations will 
mmediately be formed.’ 

“It developed during the conference that 

i further consideration for strengthening 
the weaker organizations is based upon 
the prospect of more general support and 

operation on the part of the American 
elephone and Telegraph Company, That 
tganization, it was brought out, is not 
articipating in committee activities in 
wme states largely because of the com- 
arative inactivity of the information 

mmittees existing therein. 

“Chairman Kenney took occasion to 
ttiticize some of the larger executives of 
the utility industry for their apparent in- 
iifference to how the funds they con- 
tribute to committee activities are being 
administered. 

‘There is a disposition on the part of 
inumber of the higher executives merely 
» be good fellows: to throw their funds 
nt ithe jackpot, just as a matter of play- 
ig ball with the other companies. Some 
{ these same executives think nothing of 
putting in a week’s time figuring on a 
2.000 equipment bid. 
et, they may be putting $10,000 or 


$15,000 or $20,000 a year into information 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 


committee activities without giving more 
than a moment’s thought to what becomes 
of it or whether or not they are receiving 
any return on their investment.’ ” 

T. A. Kenney, vice-president of th 
sond and Share Company, pre 
of the sessions of this 
George F Oxley, Na 
tional Electric Light Association, and 
Charles W. Person, American Gas As 
sociation, took an active part 

Plans for establishing information com 
mittees in Utah, Idaho, California, the 
Dakotas and Montana, were discussed 
this conference. The Dakotas are now 
with Minnesota in the North Central 
Committee on Public Utility Information 

Mr. Lewis, who was in newspaper work 


Electric 
sided over most 
conference, and 


for 12 or 15 years, on the Republican, 
the Post, the Rocky Mountain News, 
and the Times, all of Denver, was once 


president of the Denver Press Club. He 
still maintains his membership in the 
Colorado Editorial Association. The 
utilities committee has paid his dues to 
the latter organization for the last two 
years. 

He told trade commission that he 
does not visit newspaper offices in an 
effort to have his publicity used, and 
that he gets only a “fair” amount of it. 
But in one of his reports he said: 

“A tremendous change has taken place 
with respect to the policies of most 
newspapers as a result of our work 
You do not often see newspapers take 
the side opposed to the utilities merely 


the 


because that side happens to represent a 


prevailing prejudice on the part of the 
people. In scores of instances, the news 
papers are championing _~ cause of the 
utilities against the sentiment the pub 
lic—not wrongfully, but because the 
have been brought in a better understand 
ing of public utility affairs 


In reporting the achievements of his 


committee to K. W. Kissick, manager of 
the Deming (N. Mex.) Ice and Electric 
Company, Mr. Lewis said 

“The Rocky Mountain Committee al 
ready enjoys the confidence of hundred 
of newspapers in New Mexico, Colorado 
and Wyoming. It enjoys the friendship 
of dozens of editors It has taken three 
years of effort to establish this relation 
ship. It will be necessary to capitaliz 
this contidence and friendship during the 
next few years. To that end every util 
ity in the territory must lend its assist 
ance. ° * * 

‘Through the efforts of the Rocky 
Mountain Committee, literally miles of 
favorable publicity has been obtained in 
New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming 
Not only the average citizen, but legisla 
tors, city othcials, and other public off 
cers have been educated to a more favor 
able attitude toward the public utilities 
Yet there are hundreds of employes wh: 
do not even read the newspaper advert 
tising by their companies.” 

Commenting that if the utilities naa not 


organized their public relations commit- 


tees, government or municipal ownership 








MILT GROSS WRITING FOR MOVIES 











Dunt Esk! 





It's Milt Gross and family, 


upon arrival in Los Angeles to write 


an original screen story for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer based upon his well known 
books and comic strips. 


Make Dailies “‘Goat’’ for 


would have been “100 per cent further 
along Mr. Lewis said in the same 
letter 

Had the utility industry not. started 





lic relations work 
" 





when it did; 


id it not inaugurated systematic news 


ing, educational activities 


colle ges, universities, 


! grade schools; had it not undertaken 
widespread speaking activities—in short, 
had it not done the things it has done 
vithin the past three vears, we'd all be 
! hell of a shape today 

\s a man who knew something of the 
workings of the press, however, Mr 
eer made no response to the plea of 

\. Semrad, president of the Rocky 

Ea Division of the N. E. | ae 
ind E. F. Stone, president of the Colo 
rado Public Service Association, that he 
call on echtors and ask them to wire the 
Colorado senators and their congressmen 
in connection with the withholding of 
power licenses until the Colorado Rivet 
compact had been agreed Mr. Lewis 
testified that he had done nothing about 
it, and ventured the guess that they get 
ess tha e-halt of one per cent re 
irn’ on that letter, which was sent to 
cal utility company managers, too 

\ warning against advertising for the 
purpose of getting free publicity or favor 

e edit il pinion amaiiel by Mr 
Lewis in one of his reports, in which he 
said 

‘Another thing that I wish to call at 


tention to is newspaper advertising. Some 
newspapers are still exacting advertising 
from the utilities on the false premise 


that they are a power in the community 
that can be turned for or against the util 
ity And the utilities have parted with 
thousands of dollars on that false theory 
“That the real value of the advertising 


lies in what ts put into the ads, and that 


idvertising spa should be solicited and 
given on that premise alone, seems to 
have been overlooked both sides in 
too many instances.” 

Mr Lewis, however let himself be 


‘sandbagged,” as he phrased it, into buy 


ing advertising space just for good will, 
particularly in labor papers. His books 
showed payments ot $50 and $150 for 
advertisements in annual Labor Day edi 
tions of labor papers He was also very 
good to editors, although his generosity 
was not always voluntary 

When asked by Judge Robert E. Healy, 
chief counsel for the commission, why he 
had “heen so good to the editors” in con 
nection with evidence that he paid $143 
for a theatre party for the Colorado Edi 
torial Association in 1924, $181.50 for a 
similar party for the editors in 1926, and 
other entertainment for the press, Mi: 
Lewis said: 

“I did not want to be so good, but a 
number of the members of the organiza 
tion knew me so well that they got me 
iguratively by the scruff of the neck and 
aid, ‘Lewis, you have got to give this 
theatre party,’ and I gave it as | gave it 
the first year, and | kept it up in the 
years immediately following.” 

The Rocky Mountain committee was 
also good about paying the expenses ot 
editors and university professors to utili 
ties conventions, and urged the local com 
pany managers to keep in friendly con 
tact with the editors. The committee 


woster State 
Colorado 
and 
various industrial 


co-operated in a 
advertising which the 
Editorial Association handled, 
was paid for jointly by 
and business interest 
Mr. Lewis had attempt for 
several years to keep track of the amount 
of his publicity which the newspapers 
published, but in 1923 he reported that 
the utilities had used 100,000 inches of 
advertising space in the newspapers of his 


syndicated “‘t 
scric : 


which 


made no 


division, the effect of which, he said, was 
“amazing.” 
Mr. Lewis advocated good will adver 


(Continued on page 46) 
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NEWS MAN’S PART 


IN STEWART CASE 


RULED OUT AS DEFENSE TESTIMONY 





Fact That Paul Anderson Suggested Questions Oil Man Re- 
fused to Answer Called Irrelevant by Judge 
in Senate Contempt Case 





(Special to Eviror & PuBLISHER) 


TASHINGTON, D. C., June 6—An 
effort on the part of counsel for Robert 
W. Stewart, chairman of the board of 
directors of Standard Oil of Indiana, to 
discredit the Senate’s investigation of the 
Continental Trading Company’s deal on 


the grounds that it was inspired by 
“newspaper men seeking a_ sensational 
story” failed in District of Columbia 


Supreme Court today. 

Frank J. Hogan, chief counsel for Mr. 
Stewart, had Paul Y. Anderson, who 
covered the oil investigations and trials 


for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
Elliott L. Thurston, a Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World, 


subpoenaed as witnesses for the defense, 
in an effort to prove that they suggested 
to Senator Gerald P. Nye the questions 
which Mr. Stewart refused to answer. 
Upon his refusal to answer was based 
the charge of contempt of the Senate. 

The first result of this step was to bar 
both correspondents from the trial, which 
they had been covering, and the ante- 
cedents of which they have been cover- 
ing for years. Later Mr. Thurston was 
allowed to enter the court room under 
special permission. Mr. Anderson was 
leaving town immediately to cover the 
Republican National convention, and 
made ne effort to seek exemption from 
the rule barring witnesses from the court 
room until after they have testified. He 
made a deposition before leaving Wash- 
ington. Mr. Thurston was not called, as 
it was found that Mr. Hogan had been 
mistaken in thinking that Thurston sat 
next to Mr. Anderson and helped him 
frame the questions which Mr. Stewart 
refused to answer. 

Mr. Anderson’s deposition was 
duced by the defense, and the 
ment objected to its admission. Justice 
Siddons, after holding the matter under 
advisement overnight, ruled against its 
admission, saying that it was not relevant 
that a newspaper man made suggestions 
to Senators, concerning either the initia- 
tion of the investigation or the question 
asked, since the Senate had adopted the 
resolution directing the investigation, and 
the chairman of the investigating com 
mittee, Senator Nye, had asked two 
questions involved in the controversy. 

The whole story of Mr. Anderson’s 
part as a newspaper man in the in- 
vestigation of the Continental Trading 
Company deal was told in the de- 
position taken by Mr. Hogan under a 
stipulation with United States District 
Attorney Leo Rover, who conducted the 
prosecution of Mr. Stewart for con- 
tempt of the Senate. 

After identifying 
correspondent of the 


intro 
(sovern 


himself as a_ staff 
St. Louis Post-Dis- 


patch, Mr. Anderson told of reporting 
the series of trials and hearings arising 
from the leasing of the Naval oil re- 
serves by former Secretary of the In- 
terior Albert B. Fall 

“After the conclusion of the Fall 


Sinclair trial,” 
called at the 
Washington, 


the deposition said, “I 
Department of Justice in 
and saw the Attorney- 
General, Hon. John G. Sargent. I asked 
Mr. Sargent, in substance, if his depart- 
ment had set on foot an investigation to 
trace the bonds which had been bought 
by the Continental Trading Company in 
1922 and 1923. (Part of the bonds al- 
ready had heen traced from Harry F. 
Sinclair to former Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall.) 

“Mr. Sargent asked me why I thought 


the Department of Justice would be in- 
terestei] in learning what became of 
these bonds. and I told him that it 


seemed the Department of Justice might 
be interested in discovering whether they 
were used in perpetrating frauds against 
the Government. Mr. Sargent then told 
me he must refuse to discuss the matter. 


“After my talk 
Sargent, I called on 
Norris, of Nebraska, 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. | 
told Senator Norris of my visit to the 
Department of Justice and my taik with 
Mr. Sargent, and Senator Norris told 
me he was surprised at the failure of the 
Department of Justice to act in the 
matter, and amazed that President Cool 


with Attorney-Genera! 
Senator George W 
Chairman of the 


idge had not ordered it to act. He 
further told me in substance that if the 
Department of Justice did not soon act, 
the Senate might take the matter into 
its own hands before the statute of 
limitations operated to prevent prosecu- 
tions. 

“Senator Norris said: ‘The President 
ought to instruct his Department of 
Justice to tackle this question without 
further delay. Unless the investigation 
is made soon, it wiil be too late. If 


frauds were committed with part of these 
bonds, indictments must be brought with- 
in six years, or the statute of limitations 
will prevent prosecution of the par- 
ticipants. If the President fails to act, 
there is just one agency left which can 
act That is the Senate.’ 

“Senator Norris further said 
that he would confer with 
Walsh of Montana, and in the event 
President Coolidge failed to call upon 
the Department of Justice for action, the 
procedure would be to intoduce a resolu- 
tion authorizing a special committee or 
a standing committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of learning 
what became of the remainder of the 
hbonds.”’ 

Meantime, Mr. Anderson went on, he 
also had called upon Senator Walsh, and 
pointed out that the dispusition of a vast 
block of the Continental bonds remained 
a mystery. 

“He (Senator Walsh) told 
deposition continues, “that he was curi- 
ous to know what became of the bonds, 
and curious to know what the Depart- 
ment of Justice was doing to find out. 
He said that he had the keenest kind of 
an interest in the purpose for which this 
$3,080,000 fund had been accumulated, 
and especially keen was his curiosity to 
what 


to me 
Senator 


me,” the 


know became of the bonds over 
and above those which were given to 
all. He said no other agency was so 


well equipped to ferret out the truth as 
the Department of Justice.” 
Senator Norris on Jan. 4 of this year 


introduced a_ resolution, which the 
Senate adopted, directing the Teapot 
Dome Committee to trace the remainder 
of the bonds. Mr. Anderson described 
the appearance of Mr. Stewart before 
the committee February 2, as follows: 

“I was present in my capacity as a 


newspaper reporter. I saw Robert W. 
Stewart there, and heard Senator Walsh 
ask Mr. Stewart a number of questions, 
and heard Stewart reply to them. After 
1 number of questions had been asked 
and answered, I wrote on a sheet of paper 
two questions, and had the paper handed 
up to Chairman Nye. One of the ques- 
tions was as follows: ‘Do you know 
who got any of the bonds distributed by 
the Continental Trading Company ?’ 
The other was: ‘Did you ever discuss 
any of these bond transactions with 
Harry Sinclair ?’ 

“After I had handed the 
taining the two questions to Senator 
Nye, he propounded two questions 
similarly worded to Mr. Stewart.” 

There were the two questions which 
Stewart declined to answer and upon his 
refusal to answer was based the trial for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Justice Siddons in upholding the 
Government’s objections to the introduc- 
tion of this deposition as testimony said: 

“It seems to me that the objections are 


paper con- 


for June 
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president of NEA 
Service, was a member of 
the Scotch team in a Scotch-Irish 
golf match held last week at the 
Sound View Country Club, Great 
Neck, L. L., which the Scotties won. 
Photo shows Mr. Ferguson clad in 
the regalia of his clan. 


taken. The 


Ferguson, 
Inc., 


Fred 





mere fact, if it be a 
fact, that some newspaper man or any- 
body else made some suggestions to some 
Senators up there regarding the matter 
of putting questions, cannot in this trial, 
under this indictment be relevant or ma- 
terial, assuming that the two questions 
as suggested by the newspaper men were 
adopted at the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee by the chairman of the committee, 
the mouthpiece of the committee, in sub- 
sequently putting them. 

“Of course, we are not concerned with 
questions that might have led to asking 
these questions . The conversations 
reported by Mr. Anderson with the At- 
torney-General and with Senators Norris 
and Walsh as to what the Attorney- 
General said and what Senator Walsh 
said and what Senator Norris said, are 
expressions of views or opinions. The 
investigation suggested to be made by 
the Department of Justice, I think, has 
no relevancy What we ‘have is the 
action of the Senate on adopting its 
resolution insofar as it bears upon the 
charge in this indictment.” 


W ell 


SHOPPING NEWS SUSPENDS 


St. Louis Publication Discontinued Be- 
cause of Non-Competitive Restrictions 


After publication of six issues, the 
St. Louis Shopping News has been dis- 
continued, according to the publishers, be- 
cause of the limitations incident to the 
paper’s non-competitive policy. The jour- 
nal accepted advertising from only one 
firm in each line of business, and because 
of the concentration of related lines in 


the hands of a few advertisers, it soon 
exhausted its field. 
It claimed a distribution of 125,000 


copies and appeared on alternate Wednes- 
days. 

St. Louis Retail Ledger, the second St. 
Louis shopping paper, has been discon- 


tinued temporarily because of a protest 
of the Philadelphia Retail Ledger 
against use of the title. 
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SOUTHERN PUBLISHER: 
COMPLETE PROGRAM 


Annual Convention to Be Held at Gu 
Resort—Entertainment for Ladies 
in Charge of Committee Under 
Mrs. Robert Ewing 


1928 


The program of the Southern New 
paper Publishers’ Association annual cof 
vention, to be held at Edgewater Gu 
Hotel, between Biloxi and Gulfpof 
Miss., June 21, 22 and 23, has been con} 
pleted, as follows: 

June 21—Morning: 

Roll Call. 
Reports of Officers. 
Election of New Members. 
Reports of Committees : 
Advertising (Col. 
chairman ). 
2. Agency Relations. 


Luke Le 


3. Business Affairs (John A. Parl 
chairman ). 
4. Editorial Affairs (M. E. Fostey 


chairman). 

5. Labor (H. C. Adler, chairman 

6. Postal and Legislation (Ure 
Woodson, chairman). 

Lee School of Jounalism (Maj: 
John S. Cohen, chairman) 
8. Traffic (Cranston William 

chairman ). 

Appointment of Special Committees 
Nominations. 
Resolutions. 
Memorials. 


“J 


Topics. 
1:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 

June 22—Morning: Report of Nomina 
tions Committee; Election of Off 
cers; Topics. 


1:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 

2:00 p.m.—Golf Tournament. 
June 23—Morning: Reports of Specia 

Committees; Selection of 1929 Meet 


ing Place; Topics. 
1:00 p.m.—Adjournment. 

The entertainment for the ladies wil 
be in charge of Mrs. Robert Ewing 
chairman; Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, Mrs 

G. Newmyer and Mrs. James L 


Ewing. 
Robert 
Orleans 


Ewing, publisher of the Nez 
States is 5.N.P.A. president 


HITS “PACK REPORTING” 


N. Y. Telegraph M. E. ‘Joins With 
Swope and Birchall 


Another New York managing 
joined the ranks of those opposed 
“pack reporting,” this week, when Meyer 
Solmson, managing editor of the Morn 
ing Telegraph in a statement to Eprtor 
& PuBLISHER applauded the recent actions 
of F. T. Birchall of the New York Times 
and Herbert Bayard Swope of the Neu 
York World in forbidding reporters 0! 
both papers to participate in the pack 
reporting system. 

In his statement, Mr. Solmson told o! 
his experience with the system when bi 


edito 


to 


first arrived in New York. 
“My first assignment,” he wrote, “was 
at a district court building where a press 


room is maintained for representatives 0! 
the various newspapers. When | t 
vaded the sacred confines of the place ané 
introduced myself, I found it rather diff 
cult to give my best efforts to my p aper 
because of the time-worn custom of awa! 
ing the okay of the ‘dean’ of the ‘press 
gang,’ who insisted on a comparison 0 
notes and a general release of the story by 
all at the same time—whether this time 
was late or early for the city desk.” 

Although Solmson is in accord with 
Mr. Birchall and Mr. Swope in regard t 
pack reporting, he does not think that 
their bulletins will affect the system 


NAMED ALBANY M. E. 


George Williams, formerly picture ed! 
tor of the Baltimore (Md.) News, has 
succeeded Dan Carroll as managing editor 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
Hearst evening daily. Mr. Williams re 
signed as city editor of the A/bany 
(N. Y.) Evening News about four years 
ago to go to Baltimore. 
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GANNETT BUYS DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


Will Publish Morning and Sunday Editions of Old Paper from New $1,500,000 Plant of Times- 
Union—Disque Named General Manager 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 7—Frank 

E. Gannett, president of the Gannett 
Newspapers, announced the purchase of 
his 13th daily newspaper, the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat Chronicle, at a 
dinner he gave to more than 100 promi- 
nent business men of this city at the 
Genesee Valley Club, tonight. 

The announcement came as a complete 
surprise in the middle of a week celebrat- 
ing the opening of the beautiful new 
$1,500,000 home of the Rochester Times- 
Union, a paper which Mr. Gannett had 
organized 10 years ago last March. The 
city had been full of rumors during the 
week. Other bidders for the morning 
and Sunday paper were said to be the 
Ridder Brothers and the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

The purchase of the Democrat & 
Chronicle was from a stockholding com- 
pany of which Herbert J. Winn was pres- 
ident and spokesman, voting the stock of 
Elizabeth and Susan Clarke, who owned 
the controlling interest. Mr. Gannett de- 
clined positively to make public the con- 
sideration. Report placed the price at 
$3,500,000. It was a cash transaction, 
but it is understood a public offering may 
be made later. 

During the past year Jerome D. Bar- 
num, publisher of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, has been also publishing the 
Democrat & Chronicle, and considerable 
improvement has been noted in the prop- 
erty, which has long been a leading 
money-maker. At present the daily cir- 
culation is claimed to be slightly over 
83,000, and the Sunday circulation slightly 
under 90,000, representing a gain of 4,000 
and 2,000 respectively for the year. Last 
year the Democrat & Chronicle was the 
sixth newspaper in the country in classi- 
fied advertising linage. Its advertising 
volume last year was close to 17,000,000 
agate lines. The year has also witnessed 
a successful rate revision, which, while 
it may reduce linage, has increased reve- 
nue according to claims of the manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Barnum informed Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER that he intended to devote himself 
now to the Post-Standard and his other 
many interests. In his family and under 
Mr. Barnum’s direction among other af- 
fairs is the 1,000-acre original David 
Harum farm. 

Assisting Mr. Barnum publishing the 
Democrat & Chronicle last year was 
Robert W. Disque who will remain under 
the Gannett ownership as general man- 
ager of the paper. Allan C. Ross will 
continue as editor; Harold W. Sanford 
as managing editor and Richard Curtiss 
as city editor. 

Mr. Gannett said the purchase in- 
cluded the building and plant equipment 
of the Democrat & Chronicle. The build- 
ing recently was remodeled and reno- 
vated. The new owner expects eventu- 
ally to maintain separate business and 
editorial offices for the Democrat & 
Chronicle, printing, however, from the 
new Times-Union plant. It is a Gannett 
policy to keep the different papers abso- 
lutely independent of one another. The 

emocrat & Chronicle is a Republican 
paper, while the Times-Union is inde- 
pendent with leanings toward the Demo- 
cratic party. There will be no change in 
tither policy. 

Mr. Gannett has purchased a total of 
18 newspapers since he became editor 
and part owner of the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Gazette in 1906. He has sold one of his 
purchases, and the remaining 17 have 
been merged into the present 13 papers 
of the Gannett group. The value of 
these 13 papers has been estimated to be 
between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, but 
Mr. Gannett said this week he would not 
dispose of Gannett Newspapers for either 
Price. He purchased the Elmira Gazette 
and Star, merging them into the Elmira 
Star-Gazette, his first deal. Next he pur- 
chased and consolidated the Jthaca Jour- 








By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


In 1918 he came to Ro- 
chester to buy the Evening Times and 
the Union & Advertiser, merging them 
into the Evening . 


nal and News. 


Times-Union & Ad- 
vertiser and later dropping the name 
Advertiser. He acquired the Utica Ob- 
server and Herald-Dispatch, merging 
them into the Observer-Dispatch. In 
Beacon, N. Y., he bought the Journal and 
Herald, merging the two papers, and 
changing the name to Beacon News. Fur- 
ther “cleaning up” the Elmira field, he 
bought and merged the Elmira Telegram 





F. E. Gannett 
and Advertiser. Recent purchases have 
been “he Hartford (Conn.) Times, for 
$5,000,000, the Newburgh (N. Y.) News, 
the Olean Herald, and the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News. The paper he 
bought and subsequently sold was the 


Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel. 

Mr. Gannett owns 90 per cent of the 
Gannett Company, he said this week, and 
the remaining 10 per cent belongs in the 
official family. Discussion is frequently 
heard on --here Mr. Gannett gets his 
money to finance his newspaper transac- 
tions. 

“It is simply a 
credit,” he 


matter of established 
said to Epiror & PUBLISHER 
this week. Ownership of one newspaper 
property acts as a springboard to the 
purchase of another. 

“T am absolutely independent of any 
financial interests. I have always made 
independence my publishing religion. I 
have been besieged with offers to be di 
rector of banks and refused them all. | 
likewise refuse to invest in any corpora- 
tions that conflict with my newspaper 
publishing. 

“It is my belief that a newspaper pub- 
lisher should also be free from any po- 
litical ambitions. It has always seemed 
to me that when a publisher becomes 
interested in politics he must warp and 
bend his beliefs to suit parties and party 
leaders. I prefer to tell them all ex- 
actly what I think. To kow-tow to po 
litical leaders is fatal to a newspaper. 

In Rochester Epttor & PuBLISHER was 
told of an incident which strikingly shows 
how well Mr. Gannett has established 
his credit. With the purchase of the 
Democrat & Chronicle in mind he went 
to a New York bank where he is known 
to borrow “several million dollars.’’ With 
him he brought the balance sheet of the 
Gannett Newspapers. He told the bank 
president what he intended to do with 
the money, explaining what potentialities 
he believed the property possessed. In 
15 minutes he had satisfactorily arranged 
the loan. 


“I am sorry I have to charge you six 
per cent,” the banker said. “A little 
while ago I could have let you had it at 
five. But money is a little tight now.” 

Mr. Gannett has definite ideas on main- 
taining local autonomy, 

“I believe in keeping papers 
bought or may buy separate identities,” he 
said. “There is a danger of single-mind- 
ed dictation in the operation of a news- 
paper chain which I try to avoid. Every 


I have 


paper has its own personality and char- 
acter that has developed from years of 





Robert W. Disque 


growth, and I want this main- 
tained 

“All that I can give by purchasing a 
paper and offering it the aid of group 
strength, is to insure its independence, 
and offer its editor the opportunity for 
fearless expression of ideas which he 
honestly believes will benefit his com- 
munity. My policy is to give my editors 
a free chance to express the mselves.” 

In the matter of his own personal fu 
ture, Mr. Gannett declared he was no 
longer inordinately ambitious about mak- 
ing money for himself. 

‘After all,” he philosophized, “$10,000 
to $15,000 a year is all any man needs. A 
man can’t wear two suits of clothes. at 
once; he can’t eat more than three square 
meals a day. 


spirit 


“Work is my chief dissipation, and I 
will keep at it.” 

Back in 1894, Frank Gannett, farmer 
boy, arrived at Ithaca, N. Y., from Boli- 


with a scholar 
and $80 in his pocket. 
worked his way through Cor 
at the end of the four years had 


var, a little town nearby, 
ship to Cornell 
Gannett 
nell and 


$1,000 in the bank, as well as his A.B 
degree. He tended furnaces, waited on 
table, mowed lawns, and did other similar 


odd jobs, but really began to make 
when he became interested in newspaper 
work, writing for the Cornell Sun and 
then, by persistence, getting himself ap- 
pointed Cornell correspondent for many 
metropolitan dailies. It was in the day 
of “the special” and the “long string.” 
Covering Cornell sports and college events 
for his papers, Gannett was able to pick 
up a good living 

Mr. Gannett was born on Gannett Hill, 
cleared by his father Joseph Gannett, just 
51 years ag Gannett Hill is 30 miles 
from nolaster in Ontario County, and is 
the highest point of land in central New 
York. On clear days, standing on Gan- 
nett Hill, one can see the buildings of 
Rochester, scene of Frank Gannett’s $3,- 
500,000 purchase and the new $1,500,000 
home of the Times-Union 


money 


i S elie atu, w } 

Stock flotations assisting Gannett in his 
newspaper —— have been han- 
dled by Hemphill Noyes & Co., of New 
York. An important member of this 
firm is Stanton Griffis, member of the 
class of ’98 at Cornell, and a reporter 
on the Ithaca News at $3 a week, under 
the city editorship of Mr. Gannett. 

Though 51, Mr. Gannett is fit as a col- 
lege athlete today. He is 5 feet 10% 
inches tall, and, by watching the scales 
daily, exercising and dieting, keeps his 
weight down to between 155 and 160 
pounds. He is insured for $1,000,000 
with a variety of companies, having re- 
cently increased $500,000 he held in poli- 
cies. He was married eight years ago, 
and has one girl, Sara Maria, nicknamed 
“Sally,” a five-year-old bit of loveliness. 

The new associates of Mr. Gannett, 
Mr. Disque, who will be general manager, 
and Mr. Ross who will continue as edi- 
tor of the Democrat & Chronicle are well 
known up-state newspaper men. Like his 
new chief, Mr. Disque is a “self-made” 
man, working up to his present position 
through the mechanical side of daily pub- 
lishing. 

At 10, Robert Disque was peddling 
newspapers in Syracuse. Then he got 
work in a job printing plant and was 
elected a member of the International 
Typographical Union when he was 17 
About this time he left the job plant to 
acquaint himself with the then new Mer- 
genthaler machine set up in the plant of 
the old Syracuse Post. 

But he yearned for more academic edu- 
cation than seemed to be offered by mas- 
tery of a typesetting machine. What 
better place to obtain an education was 
there than the capital of the nation, he 
reasoned, and when he had saved enough 
money journeyed to W ashington There 
he worked in the composing rooms of the 
Washington Times and Star from 1900 
to 1906, studying at a commercial school 
special subjects including economics, ac- 
counting and literature. 

In 1906 he returned to Syracuse and 
was made foreman of the Herald's com- 
posing room. At night, anxious to in- 
crease his income, he wrote advertise- 
ments for several local retail stores. 
These advertisements attracted the at- 
tention of Day Brothers & Co., a Syra- 


cuse store, and the brothers offered Mr. 
Disque a position as advertising man- 
ager. Expecting to hold it for only a 


year, Mr. Disque took the 
maining seven years, and leaving eventu- 
ally to become associated with Mr. Bar- 
num as business manager of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard in 1916 

One of his*chief interests in newspaper 
publishing has been typography and he 
has completely revolutionized the make- 
up of the Democrat & Chronicle during 
the past year. He will be 47 years old 
next February 


position re- 


Mr. Ross has been editor of the Demo- 
crat & Chronicle for the last three years, 
when he succeeded the late Oliver S. 
Adams. He has been on the newspaper 
for 25 years and was managing editor 
when promoted to editor. His first news- 
paper experience was on the Batavia 
(N. Y.) Daily News 35 years ago. 


Starting on the Democrat & Chronicle 2s 
reporter, he became in turn western New 


York editor, associate editor, managing 
editor, and editor. 
The Democrat & con- 


hronicle was 
he Democrat 


1 


( 

solidated in 1870. T was 
founded in 1834, but traces its history 
even further back to 1828 through to the 
Western New York Advocate. After its 
consolidation the Democrat & Chronicle 
developed rapidly under W. H. Mathews, 
who was president of the Rochester Print- 
ing Company, the publishers, for about 
50 years, and Col. P. Pond, who was 
secretary. It was one of the first papers 
of the territory to pay attention to vi- 
cinity news, a fact that is considered to 
have contributed highly to its success. 
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I. A. A. PROGRAM PLANS PROGRESSING RAPIDLY 


Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, R. H. Grant, P. H. Gadsden and Hollis Godfrey Among Speakers Named 
for General Sessions in Detroit July 8-12—Departmental Meetings Being Arranged 


PROGRAM plans for the annual con- 
vention of the International Adver- 
tising Association at Detroit, July 8-12 
are rapidly nearing completion and head- 
quarters office this week announced the 
mames of speakers who have accepted 
invitations to address general sessions 
and made public several of the depart- 
mental programs which have already 
been prepared by affiliated associations. 
Representing the newspapers among 
the speakers before the general sessions 
to be held in the mornings of Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of convention 
week, will be Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, editor of the Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Herald. Others who have definitely ac- 
cepted include: R. H. Grant, vice-pre¢si- 
dent of the Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany; P. H. Gadsden, of the United Gas 
and Improvement Company of Phila- 
delphia; President Clarence C. Little of 
the University of Michigan; Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, president of the Engineering 
and Economic Foundation; and _Frank 
M. Surface, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 


De hoped that Edsel Ford will also 
speak, and efforts are being made to 
have Secretary Herbert Hoover come to 
the convention. ; 

Clinton F. Berry, general chairman of 
the convention committee, and president 
of the Adcraft Club of Detroit recently 
reported satisfactory progress toward 
raising the $20,000 fund in sustaiming 
memberships in I. A. A., pledged when 
Detroit was named 1928 convention 
city at Denver last year. Follow- 
ing a meeting of the I. A. A. executive 
committee in Detroit, a dinner was held 
attended by 47 leading bankers, manu- 
facturers and business men of the city. 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
and I. A. A. treasurer, Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
C. King Woodbridge, president of I. A. 
A., explained the purpose of the associa- 
tion and advantages of sustaining —_ 
berships. Sustaining memberships al- 
ready received with amounts paid repre- 
senting in each case increases over other 
years include Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertising agency; the Hudson 
Company; Union Trust Company ; Hupp 
Motor Car Company; and McManus Inc., 

it advertising agency. _ 

re oes fund will nrovide for en- 
rertainment of convention delegates. Ac- 
cording to arrangements now completed, 
the entertainment program will ae 
a visit Sunday, July 8, to Cranbrook, 
the estate of George Booth, publisher of 
the Detroit News, and a show place of 
the city. On Monday evening a moon- 
light boat ride and dance on Lake Erie 
has been planned, while on Tuesday eve- 
ning there will be a concert given by 
the Detroit Symphony orchestra and a 
showing of the big game hunting film 
taken by Frederick Patterson, president 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
of Dayton, during his recent expedition 
in East Africa. ‘ 

a vines of prominent Detroit advertis- 
ing men met last week and appointed a 
committee to prepare entertainment for 
the wives of convention delegates. _Mrs. 
C. K. Woodbridge was named chairman 
of the committee and Mrs. Clinton Berry, 
vice-chairman. 

Among the first of the departmental 
programs to be announced was that o 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Managers of which Charles L. Perkins, 
classified advertising manager | of the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, is presi- 
dent. Mr. Perkins notified L A. A. 
headuuarters that since association mem- 
bers had found there was more profit in 
round table discussions, this year’s meet- 
ing would be “speechless,” with the pos- 
sible exception of a brief address to be 
given by Edward Greene, manager of the 











Hottrs Goprrey P. H. Gapspen 
National Better Business Bureaus, Inc 
The Retail Advertisers’ Association 
will meet in the Corinthian Lodge Room 
of the Masonic Temple, Detroit, on July 
9 and 10. After an address of welcome 
and response by W. Edwin Blair of 
Philadelphia, president of the associa- 
tion, W. Paul Cherington, director of 
research of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, will speak on the 
subject, “Some Suggestions on Real 
Estate Advertising From an Outsider.” 
Other os before this group will 
include: Maxwell Smolens, vice-presi- 
dent, Albert Greenfield & Co., Philadel- 
phia; George Hopkins, president Coral 
Gables Corporation; Ward C. Gifford, 
Kansas City, Mo; Brown Whatley, ad- 


vertising manager, Telfair-Stockton Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla, Don Riddle, 
advertising counsel, the River Oaks 


Corporation, Houston, Tex. 
The Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a luncheon meeting July 


10 in the East Parlor of the Masonic 
Temple, at which there will be six 
speakers. 


V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago, will talk on the ques- 
tion “Why Does a Farmer Farm?” 


The subject selected for Kirk Fox, 


managing editor of Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, is “Why Do Farmers Read 
Farm Papers?” E. S. Bayward, editor 
of the Stockman Farmer, will carry the 
inquiry further discussing the question 
“Why Do Farmers Read Advertising?” 

The three remaining luncheon speakers 
will be James Speed, editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, on 
“What is Farm Appeal?”; F. N. Nichols, 
editor of the Capper Farm Papers, 
Topeka, on “Can Farmers Buy?”; and 
William Johnson, editor of Farm Life. 


on “The Silver Lining to the Farm 
Cloud.” 
Research in the farm field will be 


taken up by the group in the afternoon. 
Prof. N. W. Barnes, director of re- 
search of the I. A. A., will be the 
principal speaker. The same subject wil 
be considered in addresses by W. 
Lane, advertising director of the 
Meredith Publications of Des Moines. 
and C. P. Freeman of the Standard Farm 
Papers 
Miss Hazel the 


Ludwig, of D’Arcy 


A. H. VanvensBerc 


R. H. Grant 
Advertising Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
will preside over the program prepared 
for the Federation of Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, of which she 
is president. Miss Edna Lynn, president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Detroit, will present the greetings of 
the city, while Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, 
woman member of the I. A. A. execu- 
tive committee, and secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Specialty Association, Chicago, 
has been chosen to make the response. 

A headliner at this departmental meet- 
ing will be Mrs. Erma Perham Proetz, 
of the Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. Mrs. Protz has been three 
times a winner of the Harvard Adver- 
tising Awards. She will talk on “Build- 
ing Advertising Appeal.” 

Miss Helen M. Rockey, president of 
the League of Advertising Women, New 
York; Miss Florence M. Dart, president 
of the Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women; Mrs. Josephine Clancey Wice, 
president of the Los Angeles Advertising 
Association of Women; and Miss Helen 
Cornelius, vice-president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Advertising Clubs, will 
be other speakers at this departmental 
meeting. 

The question of whether or not radio 
broadcasting is an efficient advertising 
medium will be discussed from various 
angles at a meeting Tuesday afternoon, 
July 10, over which Lee H. Bristol, 
secretary and advertising manager of the 
Bristol-Myers Company, New York, will 
preside. 

Frank A. Arnold, director of develop- 
ment of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will talk on “Popular Reaction 
Throughout the Nation to Radio Broad- 
casting.” Thomas Logan of Lord and 
Thomas & Logan, New York, has been 
given the subject “Relations of an 
Advertising Agency to Broadcast Adver- 
tising.” 

Representing a national advertiser who 
has spent money in air space will be 
Gordon Kingsbury of the General Motors 
Corporation, who will talk on “Experi- 
ences of a National Advertiser who 
Has Used Broadcast Advertising,” while 
speaking for a local advertiser, will be 
T. Harlow of the Shepard Stores, Boston. 

An executive of the Detroit News will 
address this group on the subject “How 





SOME I. A. A. CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 





REPRESENTATIVE 


showing at 


the “World’s Fair of Advertising 
at Detroit” is insured, Earle Pearson, 
I. A. A. manager, announced this week. 


Sales of exposition space totalled nearly 
$65,000 June 1, which means there is 
verv little available space left. he said. 

Twenty-three departments of the ad- 
vertising commission will meet on the 
afternoons of Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday during the week of the con- 
vention. 

These departments and special groups 


will hold sessions: Advertising Spec- 
ialty Association: Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association; American Associa- 


tion of Advertising Agencies; American 
Community Advertising Association, As- 
sociated Business Papers; Associated 


Retail Advertisers; Association of 
Newspaper Classified Managers; Broad- 
cast Advertising Group; Church Adver- 
tising Department; Club Officers Con- 
ference; Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation; Directory and Reference Media 
Department; Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World; 
Financial Advertisers Association: Inter- 
national Association of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executives; Manufacturers 
Premium Advertising Association; Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Mar- 


keting and Advertising: Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association; Public Utilities 
Advertising Association; Real Estate 


Advertisers Association; Theatre Adver- 
tising Publishers Association and Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association. 


Ownership of a Local Radio Broadcast- 
ing Station Has Affected Our News- 
paper.” 

L. M. Barton, advertising manager of 
the Chicago Daily News, will tell how 
research by the newspapers can make 
advertising more effective, in an address 
to be made before the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising, in the Council Room of 
Masonic Temple, Monday, July 10. 

Neil H. Borden, associate professor of 
advertising at Harvard University, will 
preside at meeting of this association, 
which will begin July 9 in the afternoon. 
Speakers chosen will include: Walter C. 
Waidler, professor of marketing and 
acting dean of the College of Commerce, 
Ohio State University, Columbus on 
“Making Advertising More Effective 
Through Better Co-Ordination With the 
Marketing Program;” Edward H. Gard- 
ner, professor of advertising, Wisconsin, 
and an account executive in the Chicago 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, on “Making Advertising More 
Effective Through Better Advertising 
Technique.” 

And also: W. F. G. Thacher, professor 
of advertising, University of Oregon; 
N. W. Barnes, director of the I. A. A,, 
3ureau of Research; Paul Cherington, 
director of research, : Walter Thompson 
Company; A. Heath Onthank, director 
of research, George Harrison Phelphs, 
Inc., Detroit; and Don E. Mowry, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American Com- 
munity Advertising Association of Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Charles F. Hatfield, general manager 
of the St. Louis Convention and Publicity 
Bureau, will make his annual address as 
president of the American Community 
Advertising Association on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 10. During the same 
afternoon, speakers before this associa- 
tion’s departmental will be John A. 
Piquet, of the community and industrial 
bureau of Harper’s Magazine; Delmar 
G. Starkey, secretary of the Columbus 
(O,) Advertising Club; David C. Collier, 
Chicago World’s Fair Centennial; Col. 
H. H. Burdick, Association of North 
American Directory Publishers; C. J. 
France, community advertising depart- 
ment, New York Times and Mr. Mowry, 
secretary of the association. 

On July 11, J. Kennard Johnson will 
talk on community publicity through 
aviation. 

H. H. Charles, of the H. H. Charles 
Advertising Agency, New York, and 
chairman of the committee on reception 
of foreign delegates to the I. A. A. con- 
vention, held a meeting of his com- 
mittee in New York Monday May 21, to 
make plans for greeting delegates from 
overseas when they arrive to attend the 
Detroit convention. It is expected 30 
delegates will come from Germany. 
France is also sending a delegation as 
is Great Britain. 

Posters advertising the Advertising 
Exposition to be held in connection with 
the T. A. A. convention are being sent 
out to members of the association with 
the request to prominently display. 

Commander H. S. H. Ellis, of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of London, 
Ltd., will head a delegation of 15 British 
advertising men who will attend the I. A. 
A. convention, headquarters office in New 
York announced this week. He will also 
be_on the general sessions program 
_ Etienne D’Amour, a French advertis- 
ing agent, who was elected president of 
the Continental Advertising Association 
in Paris recently is planning to be in 
Detroit with a French delegation of 10, 
including Marcel Knecht, publisher of 
Paris Matin, Leon Renier, of Agencies 
Havas, and Andre Kaminker, who is af 
associate of Mr. D’Amour. 

=. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit sales 
counsel, will be a general sessions speak- 
er. and will edit the convention number 
of the International Adcrafter. 
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$1,200,000 SPENT FOR COMMUNITY COPY IN 1927 


106 Groups Placed That Sum in Newspapers, Bureau of Advertising Report Shows—Los Angeles 
Tops List with $165,000 


MORE than $1,200,000 was spent in 
newspaper advertising during 1927, 
by 106 communities in the United States 
and Canada, according to a tabulation 

compiled by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the A. N. P. A. and included the Bu- 
reau’s bulletin for June 2. The largest 
expenditure of any single community was 
$165,000, which is credited to Los An- 
geles. The smallest outlay was made by 
Fort Collins, Col., which spent $25 for 
newspaper space. The Bureau's figures 
are for advertising done solely by the 
yarious communities themselves. Ad- 
yertising of railroads and steamship com- 
panies, boosting resorts or cities through 
which their trains pass, is not included. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, which has also 
been surveying community advertising, 
there were 329 community advertisers in 
1927, the Bulletin states. It also gives 
the figures of the American Community 
Advertising Association, which places the 
number at 338. “It is a fair estimate,” 
states the Bulletin, “to figure the number 
of community advertisers in 1927 as in 
the neighborhood of 350. Many of those 
classified as advertisers spent no adver- 
tising money in publications of any kind. 
Funds were used for circularization or 
in supplying attractions for visitors.” 

In compiling the statistics, the Bureau 
sent questionnaires to every name on the 
community advertisers list. 

Reported newspaper expenditures as 


listed by states and communities were: 
ALABAMA 
ERS ate Sieh ae ban ewer $225 
ARKANSAS 
NMS Ag s Guide ten awaae's 
CALIFORNIA 
NG ee 165,000 
DN Sees cae bn'eis bps 9 we 3,500 
Tn. cae so san sno dias 40,000 
Es eas divas eave es 18,000 
Glendale ..... tre ora = cS 1,000 
ET eee eer rer 150 
Ng eee eee 5,000 
NN NE ie da 'clns va does 1,250 
AE ee ee 533 
tM hee. cy f4pces 15,000 
SE, ME) oe bs caw aye ow 648 10,000 
SD soo asa ve ¥ 04s 9 4A 1,000 
CANADA 
NN SS ES pace bes 20,000 
SE ae eee ene 50,000 
CororaDo 
Boulder oy An eg Oe 3,000 
Colorado Springs ere ani a a 11,000 
Se eee 22,000 
SON COTE 125 
are ere 25 
I oi cad cdn're wats trae HRS 350 
FLorIpA 
eg ee rrr 4,800 
6. EyABingEAte 950 
OE a Cre 10,500 
Ng Se eer 4,000 
Greater Palm Beach........ 23,000 
OS Glee Pee ee 100,000 
MT \o Jan ucreeewhwi wehunns 8,000 
ee ae ere 20,000 
DE Sigs oth ekeGe ad eon ewe 500 
NN Ai neea wie kiss avers 40,000 
Grorcia 
Atlanta 32,000 
IEE tc eet oy wa bie 12,500 
CN A Bins ctr Oia odes earn 1,000 
Savannah 9,000 
OT rr 
NE Siete She eA ee cg 14,000 
Iowa 
ee eer 500 
Kansas 
Topeka ..... 300 
Kentucky 
NN. vata dun caw soWaee 25,000 








LouISIANA 
New Orleans 
MAINE 


Old Orchard 
Old Orchard, 
bination 


Hotel Com- 
MARYLAND 

SS web kees dhe veacuks 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Cape Cod 

Pittsfield 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City 
Benton 
allel RE een Pee 
Marquette 
Muskegon 
St. Joseph 


I cad snahatian 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Civic and Com- 

merce Assn. 
Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bay St. 
Biloxi 
Gulfport PNR cone bine so 
Hattiesburg 


TS hn tick kawaii 


MIssour! 
Joplin 
NEw 

Concord 
Jackson 
New JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Cape May 


L1AMPSHIRE 


Cape May, Freeholders...... 
SR Nic sede vwhewas oe eRe s 
Ocean Grove 
Re 
SD Sa 
Somerville 


Wildwood 


New Mexico 
Las Cruces 


New York 
RR fa os a aig 2 nero st 
Big Moose 
Castile 
Clayton 
Accs we sidiaa's A b6%.c% 4th 
Fleischmans 
Glens Falls 
GS PME gsi heat vod exe 
Niagara Falls 
SR uhh ata dxwns'd ¥o60 6 oo 
Port Henry: 265s. 
Saratoga Springs 
a ee eee 
Sullivan County 
Tannersville 
Troy 


NortH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Burlington 
Raleigh 


NortH DAKOTA 


NR die a niteatnts Salng oe «sie a 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Stroudsburg 


SoutH CAROLINA 

RAE cewkt dees ee 

Charleston 
TEXAS 

Corpus Christi 
Utan 

Salt Lake City.. 
VERMONT 

Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


23,000 


1,000 
2,000 


2,000 


1,200 
14,000 


5,000 
500 
30,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,800 


7,500 
12,000 


18,000 
4,000 
4,000 

100 


30,000 


7,000 
750 


60,000 


5,000 


W ASHINGTON 


0 OE ee 7,000 

West Seattle ......... 1,750 
West VIRGINIA 

Parkersburg ......... 500 
WISCONSIN 

eR rg rae 500 

ES er ere 8,000 

Wausau .....:; 10,000 
WYOMING 

Thermopolis ......... 360 

ok gece wdiewate ie $1,212,678 


*°* Note 
are used in the 


estimate, the figures of which 
total, is omitted by request. 


One 


Discussing the results obtained by 
communities which advertised in news- 
papers last year, the Bulletin says: 

“Looking at high spots it is interesting 
to note a few outstanding examples. 

“Hot Springs National Park, which 
spent $40,000 in newspaper advertising in 


1927, reports excellent returns. The 
Chamber of Commerce writes: 

‘The majority of our ads are keyed 
and carry coupons and the results are ex 


ceptionally gratifying as the majority of 


our inquiries emanate from our adver- 
tisements.’ 
“California, listed as having many 


community advertisers, some very large 
but many quite small, reports encourag- 
ing progress traceable to newspaper ad- 


vertising. For instance, the All Year 
Club of Southern California says :— 
‘During 1927 the All Year Club 


bought a trifle more than $150,000 worth 
of newspaper advertising. This con- 
stituted approximately 35 per cent of our 
total appropriation. It is our belief, 
based on the excellent tide of travel to 
southern California and the entire Pacific 
Coast last year, that our advertising pro- 
duced very definite results and it is our 
further belief that our newspaper adver- 
tising was an exceedingly important 
factor in these results.’ 

“Fullerton, Cal., spent $18,000 through 
its Chamber of Commerce and advises 
the Bureau that it had splendid results. 

“Humboldt County Board of Trade, 
Eureka, Cal., says: 

“We feel that the advertising we did 
produced measurable resus and it is the 
intention that the same campaign is to be 
carried on this year.’ 

“The San Diego, Cal., 
writes : 

“Tt cost us about one half as much to 
bring a person to San Diego through our 
newspaper advertising as it did through 
our national magazine advertising.’ ” 


California Club 


Results in Florida, according to letters 
received by the Bureau were highly satis- 
factory. L. P. Dickie, executive vice- 
president of the Tampa Board of Trade, 
which spent $40,000 in newspaper space, 
wrote the Bureau that the campaign “had 
far-reaching influence.” 

The St. Petersburg Chamber of Com- 
merce keyed all its advertising, and J. H. 
Singlehurst of the Inquiry Department 
reported that many replies came through 
the individual newspapers’ travel bureaus 
rather than in direct letters. 

Further reports received by the 
from Florida community advertiser were 
recorded in the Bulletin as follows: 

“The Fort Myers, Fla., Chamber of 
Commerce, writes: 

“We seemed to get as good or better 
results from the newspaper advertising 
than from magazine advertising on basis 
of unit cost.’ 

“The DeLand Chamber of Commerce, 
DeLand, Fla., report that ‘all ads are 
keyed and definite results were obtained 
from each publication used.’ 

“A letter from West Palm Beach, 
Fla., says: 

“‘Our newspaper advertising had pro- 
duced definite results by bringing in many 


sureau 


inquiries 
munity.” 
“The 
writes : 
‘The city of Miami did employ news- 
paper advertising during 1927-28, ap- 
proximately one-third of the advertising 
funds being spent on this item. Approxi- 
mately $100,000 was used for newspaper 


and many visitors to this com- 


Miami Chamber of Commerce 


advertising and 99.5 per cent of this 
amount was used in newspapers out of 
the state of Florida. This advertising 


resulted in bringing about 300,000 tour- 
ists to the city.’” 


Atlanta, Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., 
were among the satisfied newspaper 
users. Louisville, Ky., and Maine and 
other New England States reported 
effective results from their newspaper 
advertising, and say they will continue. 


Critchfield & Co., Minneapolis inform- 


ed the bureau that the advertising they 
placed in newspapers for the Greater 
North Dakota Association was designed 
to induce farmers to settle in North 
Dakota. The advertising was run in 
small city dailies and weeklies in con 
nection with farm paper space, and re- 
sults based on an inquiry system were 
reported as very favorable. The 1928 
program for the Greater North Dakota 


Association contemplates more extensive 
use of newspapers than ever before 
The Corpus Christi (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce reported to the Bureau that 
“seven northern or mid- western and 10 
southern newspapers carried 22 separate 
and distinct advertisements. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce had an elaborate system 
of following up inquiries from advertise- 
ments that were couponed and reported 
more than 5,000 inquiries directly trace- 
able to the advertising. Results were 
hard to measure and yet there are certain 
facts that clearly indicate the value of 
this campaign. The city’s population has 
increased and five hundred and twenty- 
five new homes have been erected.” 

_The Madison (Wis.) Association of 
Commerce wrote that a single advertise- 
ment brought 86 inquiries and on this 
result the budget will be expanded. 


Other community advertisers report- 
ing favorable results from their news- 
paper space were: Lincoln, Neb.; the 
Outloor Club of Wisconsin: siloxi 
(Miss.) Chamber of Commerce; Plain- 
field (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Bath (Me.) Chamber of Commerce; 


Asheville (N. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; El Paso (Tex.) Gateway Club; 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Salt Lake City; New- 
port, R. I Lake Placid, N. Y.: Glen- 
wood Springs, Col.; Florence, Col.: De- 
troit; Santa Ana, Cal.: Winter Haven, 
Fla.; Vancouver, B. C.; Joplin, Mo.; 
Sarasota, Fla., and Old Orchard, Me 


Commenting on the methods and type 
of advertising done by communities in 
newspaper space, the Bulletin says: 

“In going over the stories of some of 
the other communities it is interesting to 
note how intelligently some of them are 
going about it Chattanooga, for in- 
stance, seeks industries but does not want 
to encourage the coming of plants which 
in the judgment of well-posted citizens, 
would not fit into the general scheme of 
diversified manufacturing. In other 
words, they want additions to the com- 
munity, but they want the right kind 

‘It is also interesting to note that some 
of the communities that have devoted 
great deal of time and expenditure to 
securing conventions and bringing groups 
of that character to the city have given 
up spending money in that direction. It 
did produce some publicity, but the pub- 
licity was not always of the most desir- 
able kind. This form of publicity is 
going out of fashion as a community 
building asset and it has become a recog- 
nized fact that where the cities or busi- 
ness groups pay for their own advertis- 
ing, they can control when and where it 
is published.” 
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Production Men at Mechanical Conference of A. N. P. A., in Joint Discussion with A. A. A. A. Mem- 
bers, Informed That Few Newspapers Indicate Their Preference for Reproduction Media 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 
CLEVELAND, June 7.—Improved re- 
4 production in newspapers of national 
advertising copy was the topic of most 
general interest before the second me- 
! conference of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in the 


ae 1 
cnanical 


Hollenden Hotel here since Monday. 
All discussions concerned production, 
matters of administration and _ policy 


heing barred from the program. 
Discussion now between newspaper 
production executives and members of 
advertising agency staffs brought out a 
wide variance in requirements of news- 
papers with regard to matrices or elec- 
trotypes used by national advertisers and 
is reported to the conference that re- 
now way to determine 
both for mats 
in newspaper 








search under 
the best specifications 
and electros for use 
columns. Agency men asked that the 
newspapers place on record in agency 
offices their preference for mats or elec- 


tros and the specifications which will 
enhance the best reproduction of the 
copy in their plants. 

The conference attracted 125 me- 
chanical department executives from 
newspapers ail over the country and 
vas presided over by W. E. Wines, 


director of the A. N. P. A. 
department. 


mechanical 


Aside from a sight-seeing trip and a 
banquet at the Hollenden during the eve- 
ning, the visitors confined themselves 
strictly to business and declined to 
suspend their afternoon session of the 
opening day long enough to have a 
photograph of the delegates taken for 


in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
There were no exhibits except charts 
and films. Salesmen and representatives 
of machinery and supply houses were 
barred. . “Shop Talk” ruled. It was 
generally agreed that the production of 
the average metropolitan newspaper has 
been greatly speeded up during the past 
two or three years and that the introduc- 
tion of time and labor-saving equipment 
has generally offset the total of expendi- 
tures for these improvements. Economies 
in many directions, it was agreed, have 


us¢ 


been brought about. Mechanical equip- 
ment replacements are among the 
heaviest items of outlay in big daily 


newspaper plants. Art gravure produc- 
tion has made hig strides and the adver- 
tising pages of rotogravure sections of 
leading Sunday papers indicate the trend 
of national advertisers who seek more 
immediate reaction to their advertising 


than is given through national weekly 
periodicals or monthly magazines, even 
f very large circulation. 

O. Reed, technical director of the 


Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton, opened discussions by his report on 


the progress on investigations by the 
office, in co-operation with the A. N. P. 
A. on type metals, ink and paper. 


The type metal investigations, he said, 
had been conducted by the division of 
tests technical control of the office, 
mechanical department of the A. N. 
P. A. assisting 

The number of samples submitted, he 
by the newspapers co-operating be- 
tween Oct., 1927, and May 15, 1928, were: 


Linotype Stereotype 


and 


the 


Said, 


Minneapolis Tribune 31 34 
New York Times 17 16 
Chicago Tribune 19 18 
Washington Evening Star 17 17 
New York Herald 

Teme ....... 14 17 

ee ee oe Pods ae 98 102 

Fach sample was analyzed for tin, 
antimony, copper and lead. George H. 
Carter, Public Printer. supervised the 


Government Printing Office’s activities. 

Reed said total stock of linotype metal 
tested in the Minneapolis Tribune was 
90900 pounds, and the weekly turnover 





of the establishment was reported at 
8,000 peunds every 24 hours, the re- 
mainder of the metal being in standing 
matter. 

In the Tribune office the stereotype 
metal formula was—7 per cent tin; 14 
per cent antimony, and 79 per cent lead. 
Total stock was 50,000 pounds, the turn- 
over was 36,700 pounds, the turnover 
being twice in 24 hours, with 8,000 
pounds of standing matter and 5,700 
pounds in reserve, this reserve being put 
into service every three months and an 
amount equally as great being taken out 
of stock to create a new reserve. 

The standard formulas in other news- 
paper offices varied slightly in the per- 
centages of tin, antimony and lead. 

Total type metal stock reported by the 
Chicago Tribune for type metal was 
140,000 pounds, the turnover being 120,- 
000 pounds daily, with 20,000 pounds re- 
serve stock. The dross was 820 pounds 
a week. 

The New York Times reported a 
stock of 120,000 pounds of type metal, 
60,000 pounds being in active service, the 
turnover being once in every four days, 
and dross being eight tenths of one per 
cent of the weight of the metal used. 
The Times stock of stereotype metal 
was 200,000 pounds, the turnover being 
180,000 pounds daily, with a dross of 850 
pounds a week. 

The New York Herald Tribune stock 
of linotype metal was 30,000 pounds, 
daily turnover being 10,000 pounds, with 
a dross of 650 pounds a week. The 
total stock of stereotype metal of the 
same paper was reported at 100,000 
pounds, 60,000 pounds being used daily, 
with an approximate dross of 2,000 
pounds a week. 

The Washington Star reported 46,000 
pounds of linotype metal. The turnover 
was not stated. Linotype and stereotype 
drosses are mixed after which they are 
sweated to remove any unoxidized metal. 
The recovered metal is added to the 
stereotype metal. The total stock of 
stereotype metal was 54,000 pounds; the 
daily turnover 36,000. No new metal 
was added between Jan. 30 and April 30. 
From May 1 to 7, 2,000 pounds of metal 
were added. This metal had the follow- 
ing composition: 20.6 per cent tin; 32.2 
per cent antimony; 47.2 per cent lead. 

In the Minneapolis Tribune the lino- 
type metal is fed by the Monomelt 
system on linotypes and hand fed pigs 
are used on the monotypes. The Chicago 
Tribune linotype metal feeder system is 
the Margach. The New York Times 
linotype feeder systems are the Margach 


and Simplex. The New York Herald 
Tribune linotype feeder system is the 
Simplex. The Washington Evening 


Star employs the Margach system. 

The afternoon session of the first day 
was given over to A. McCraighead of 
the George H. Mead Company, of Day- 
ton, Ohio. A movie film entitled “Paper” 
was shown through the courtesy of the 


International Paper Company. “Paper 
Making and Paper Quality” was the 
subject discussed. Mr. Craighead dis- 


cussed this subject entertainingly, trac- 
ing the making of newsprint from the 
woods, through the splasher and wood 
room, the ground wood mills, the sulphite 
mill, the mixing room, the paper ma- 
chine, and on to the newspaper plants. 

He pointed out that the process of 
newsprint manufacture can be divided 
into two grand divisions—the woods 
operations and the mill operations, and 
added that “although many people think 
that the pulp and paper mill is the com- 
plete unit necessary in the production of 
newsprint but this is far from the actual 
facts.” 

“Wood,” he said, “which has been 
river-driven is much preferable to wood 
which has arrived by rail, because the 
long sojourn in the water has softened 
the bark, which, consequently, can be 


removed easily at the mill. Spruce is 
par excellence wood for the manufacture 
of newsprint pulps. It produces a pulp 
which has an excellent color and a long, 
strong fiber and is comparatively free 
from rosin.” 

Craighead stressed the importance of 
the quality of newsprint used. He said 
that readers are becoming critical of the 
paper upon which their dailies are 
printed—are more particular about the 
illustrations, or pictures, and are prone 
to make comparisons of the paper and 
pictures of metropolitan dailies. Color, 
a detail that formerly did not concern 
newsprint producers, is now one of their 
biggest problems and one about which 
publishers are constantly making  in- 
quiries and requesting all sorts of in- 
formation. 

“Readers,” he said, “will not look at a 
paper printed on yellow, faded, dirty 
newsprint. They are demanding a color 
that is easy and pleasing to the eye. 
Since the World War we have been 
working steadily toward the bluish-white 
newsprint. If the tendency continues, 
we will soon be reading news on blue 
papers. Americans unconsciously are 
demanding pleasing colors in almost 
everything they look at and newsprint is 
now a subject of critical comment from 
the intelligent reader of our daily 
journals. We must face this new problem 
and face it as speedily as possible.” 

The second day’s morning session 
opened with a talk on photo-engraving 
for newspapers by E. W. Greene of the 
Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, 
Mass. He pointed out that his news- 
paper is unusually particular about its 
pictures and typographical makeup and 
that the problem of photo-engraving has 
been gone into very thoroughly. 

During the afternoon session when 
representatives of the A. A. A. A. were 
to have their inning in discussing “How 
Can We Improve the Printing of Ad- 
vertising?” The subject was given a 
rather wide berth for nearly two hours 
because the floor and other speakers 
launched into an animated discussion of 
mats and electrotypes in newspaper dis- 
play advertisements. ; ; 

The advertising agency viewpoint was 
scheduled for presentation through 
Joseph M. Farrell of the Blackman Com- 
pany, New York; George W. Speyer of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago: and W. W. Fawcett, of Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland, all agenices of 
national importance. Fawcett turned his 
task over to other men in the production 
and other end of his agency. 

Timothy Beacom of the King Features 
Syndicate, scheduled to speak Thursday 
morning on “Dry Mats,” broke into the 
midst of the electrotype and mat con- 
troversy and sought to have the mem- 
bers of the conference present polled on 
their preferences for mats or electro- 
types. The question was dodged for 
some time, and when he saw that a poll 
might result in a muddle, he withdrew 
his motion and asked that W. E. Wines, 
manager of the mechanical department 
of the A. N. P. A., and presiding chair- 
man, he authorized to send out a ques- 
tionnaire on the issue. This compromise 
was accepted without any objection from 
the floor, and the relative value of mats, 
wet and dry, and electrotypes, was 
further discussed. 

Farrel pointed out that he had cata- 
logued 168 different sizes of type used in 
newspaper advertisement and said that 
this jumble of type sizes is costing the 
advertisers a lot of money. 

“This cost comes out of the budget 
of the space buyer,” he said. “In mak- 
ing up his appropriation for advertising 
in newspapers, the buyer must reckon 
with this type problem. Economies 
should come through the elimination of 
most of these sizes—there should be 
standardization of the many types now 


used. It may require a decade to bring 
about what I advocate but we should 
set to work at once to bring about this 
reformation, which in the end, is really 
an economic measure,” 

He cited the lack of policy on the 
part of newspapers. 

“There is no apparent effort to reduce 
the proposition to a method,” he said. 
“This Jack of a general policy about type 
sizes is costing money. We are paid for 
putting over our story—we are paid for 
making pictures look as good as possible 
when they appear in connection with ad- 
vertising. We should take national ad- 
vertising out of some of the ruts and 
give it a personal stamp.” 

A floor discussion brought out argu- 
ments that all the conference representa- 
tives are primarily working for the pros- 
perity of their publications. It was ad- 
mitted that art has crept into the daily 
newspaper’s production and is now a big 
factor and serious problem so far as the 
service to advertisers is concerned. The 
art today is a big improvement over that 
of a few years ago. 

At this point the original subject was 
side tracked and the conference speakers 
launched into the mat and electrotype is- 
sue. John E. Martin of the New York 
Sun, E. O. Reed, W. E. Wines, Timothy 
3eacom, and several others having their 
“say.” Beacom contended that the mat 
will soon take the place of all newspaper 
electrotypes in advertising matter. Rep- 
resentatives of electrotyping interests 
disputed this stoutly and alleged that the 
use of good electrotypes will increase— 
not decrease. The thickness of news- 
paper electrotypes was a bone of con- 
tention. Some of the speakers reasoned 
that the agencies placing advertising and 
supplying electrotypes should take more 
care in distributing electrotypes. Where- 
as agency speakers contended that news- 


paper publishers should specify what 
they want in this line—thick or thin 
electrotypes, mats, etc. 

Advocates of the use of mats were 


countered with arguments to show that 
when mats are used newspaper publish- 
ers must go to the expense and cost of 
converting the mats through the stero- 
typing department. Much poor work, it 
was granted, is turned out in making 
stereotypes, but agency representatives 
defending their electrotypes sent out in- 
sisted that quality, not price, is the first 
objective in giving their clients and news- 
papers satisfactory service. 

A representative of the 
department of the J/ndianapolis 
said many electrotypes are not 
packed for shipping—some arrive 
wrapped in paper. He said there is a 
tendency to cut down the price of elec- 
trotypes. 

“No satisfying worker in a newspaper 


mechanical 
Vews 
well 


plant wants to turn out unsatisfactory 
work,” he said “The conscientious 
worker wants a nice break from the 


mats he uses. Workers in the mechan- 
ical departments are willing to co-op- 
erate with other agencies to bring about 
good printing results. 

“We all take personal pride in our 
work.” 

Another speaker submitted four elec- 
trotypes of various thickness and talked 
of his troubles in getting results. He 
stressed poor wrapping. : 

Greene of the Christian Science Mom- 
tor, explained the policy of his paper. 
During the running fire Speyer aros¢ 
from the speakers’ table to protest 
against an imputation that 90 per cent 
of the electrotypes supplied newspapers 
are not up to a quality standard—have 
poor material in them, or are otherwise 
unsatisfactory. He cited the fact that 
Greene's paper exacts a grey color i 
its illustrations. ; 

Farrell joined the discussion and said 
that it is the duty of the A. A. A. A. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Editor 

TNh- 
ring 
suld } 4 CHIEVING success with dealer tie- 
up advertising is not an overnight 
@"Y Tiob, as many national advertisers will 

stify. This third and last article in 
the this series will be concerned chiefly with 

their problems, and how success has been 
luce won in specific instances by careful plan- 
said. sing and efficient co-operation between 
~ dealers, newspapers and the national con- 

cerns. 
for | The big stumbling blocks are depart- 
sible F ent and chain stores, which rarely take 
ad- aivantage of 50-50 or even 100 per cent 
ad. @-operation, and dealer apathy, Most 
and f manufacturers have given up the hard 

task of trying to sell department stores 
rgu- food chains, but are progressing in their 
nta- Fork with their other retail outlets. 
TOS: } The story of the Armstrong Cork 
_ad- ‘ompany’s tie-up campaign linked with 
laily J; own national expenditure has been 
| OIF Fold by Kenyon Stevenson, of the lino- 
| the fium division. In it, the work of news- 
The per merchandising departments held a 
that fig place. 

Last fall, according to Mr. Stevenson, 
Was fhis company obtained a total of 32,000 
ers finches of dealer tie-up space which the 
€ 18- Iirm’s agency estimated was worth about 
York 19000, This, Mr. Stevenson said, was 
othy f, very good percentage of the money 
their ent by the Armstrong Company itself. 
mat Jind the figure is more significant when 
aper Fit is known that although mats and lay- 
Rep- outs are furnished dealers, the Arm- 
rests I¢rong Company does not pay for any 
t the Bercentage of the dealer’s copy The 
iS¢— Becret was efficient newspaper coopera- 
eWS> Bion. 
con- | “Our method of soliciting newspaper 
‘oned o-operation is almost entirely by mail,” 
and Bir Stevenson said. “In previous years 
more Bye sent out a series of probably half a 
here- Hoven letters prior to our campaign each 
saa gring and fall suggesting that the news- 
wha 


thin 


lapers do this or that. This spring, how- 
er, we sent out only two preliminary 
tters. The first went out about March 










were fi), and about the same time we sent a 
that vadside to all our dealers announcing 
dlish- our spring advertising, which was to run 

st of Bra total of 210 papers in 164 cities.” 
tero I This letter, Mr. Stevenson said, told 
rk, it Bvertion dates and stressed the part the 
KiNG Bical merchants must play to make the 
atives kmpaign a success. The newspapers 
it M- Frere furnished a list of dealers to solicit. 
first Fin addition to this, dailies were sent 
1eWS- B orinted form which listed the various 
;, orms of merchandising co-operation, 
anical bch as window displays by dealers and 
Vews By newspapers having display windows ; 
well Bricles in merchandising papers; 
TIVE Pehether publicity could be used; etc. 
1S @ Whe newspapers were asked to check the 
elec- Borms of co-operation they were pre- 
fred to offer, thus giving the Armstrong 
paper Kompany an idea of what to expect in 
ictorYy Bach city. Mr. Stevenson was particu- 
nticuS Barly pleased with the returns on this 
1 the firm. One hundred and eighty-seven of 
chan- Be 210 newspapers returned it indicat- 
0-OP- Bz the co-operation they would give; 12 
about Brote letters; only 11 did not reply at all. 
When the ‘preliminary work had been 
1 OUF Bompleted newspaper solicitors then ap- 
‘ vached the dealers, and in many cases 
elec: Bild a surprising amount of tie-up space. 
talked Armstrong Company permits dealer 
He Boy on the same page with their own, 

. Phich aided in selling. 
Mont B Regarding the selling work Mr. 
paper. Btevenson said: 

arosé B “We suggested to newspapers that, as 
rotest Beup advertising, we would just as soon 
r cent Rave the store mention our line in its 
pa pers regular space. Of course, it is prac- 
have Belly impossible to get a department 
erwist Hore to take a separate small advertise- 
t that Bent alongside our own. As a matter of 
lor 1 Bett we think it is more effective if such 
., Pes simply mention the fact that they 
said hve new patterns in our linoleum. 
A. A [*At the end of the present campaign 


expect to send a report to all the 
papers ranking them according to 
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Organization to Sell Its Dealer Advertising Plan 





By WARREN BASSETT 


This is the third and last of an Epirtor & PUBLISHER series on 


Adv er tising Copy. 


the number of inches of tie-up copy they 
sell. Last fall the Stockton (Cal.) Rec- 
ord took first place with a total of 851 
inches. This means that this paper ran 
several full pages of dealer copy grouped 
around our own space. Quite a number 
of smaller city papers have been able to 
do that—get all of the dealers handling 
our line to use a page co-operatively, 
which can’t help but be more effective 
in selling the consumer.” 

“In the larger cities, selling tie-up space 
is a harder task due to the higher ad- 
vertising rates.” Mr. Stevenson said. 
However, a “surprising amount” has 
been sold by newspapers. The Armstrong 
executive has kept a chart showing the 
average number of inches of tie-up space 
sold in cities of the various population 
classes, as follows: 


Ger DROS cecsccecsce 41 inches. 
Dh. 2: SR Sa vcascase 45 inches. 
100,000 to 200,000 ...... 37 inches. 
200,000 to 500,000 ...... 40 inches. 
Over SOO000 ....ccccee 11 inches. 
Commenting on merchandising co- 
operation offered by newspapers, Mr. 
Stevenson said: 
“Newspaper co-operation in the past 
few years seems to have run wild. We 
believe in it, but there are only about 


two points of major importance in our 
estimation. The first is position. That 
is, we want good position for our adver- 
tisements so the consumer will not miss 
them. The second point is the retail tie- 
up, and the purpose of that, of course, 
is to make the advertising do its com- 
plete job of selling to show the people 
where they can get the merchandise. 
“Of course, there are a great many 
other varieties of newspaper co-opera- 
tion offered, and it is our policy to ac- 
cept as many as we can get, but we don’t 


“Dealer Tie-up 


demand them. These buhads letters sent 
by the newspapers to the trade, use of 
newspaper display windows, use of mer- 
chandising papers and publicity articles. 

“Publicity for household pages is pre- 
pared by the company’s agency and sent 
to newspapers,” Mr. Stevenson said, “and 
about one third of the papers in which 
Armstrong copy appears use some of it.” 

The need of a definite, well-worked out 
plan for co-operative advertising if sat- 
isfactory results are to be obtained was 
the chief point brought out at the group 
meeting on “Dealer Cooperative Adver- 
tising” held during the convention of the 


\ssociation of National Advertisers in 
Cleveland early in May. Keen interest 
was shown in the talk by P. J. Kelly, 


who directs the co-operative work of the 
Goodrich Rubber Company. “Selling the 
advertising idea to dealers is as much a 
part of each salesman’s work as selling 
Goodrich products,” he said. 

“You can double your money with co- 
operative advertising,” Mr. Kelly de- 
clared, and went on to outline the plan 
Goodrich uses to get dealer response. 

“You can’t do this job unless you have 
focused the attention of the sales organi- 
zation on the advertising plan as a plan, 
and so we develop a very definite plan, 
put it in the hands of the salesmen, and 
impress upon them that it is not a spe- 
cial job to be done once a year but one 
they must stress every day. We hope to 
reach that ideal situation when a sales- 
man will not take an order from a dealer, 
that is a spring dating order taken once 
a year, without selling the dealer a very 
definite resale plan.” 

The company sets $35 as the average 
amount spent by each car owner yearly 
on tires and tubes. If there are 1,000 
cars in a town the dealer is told that the 
potential market is $35,000. His share 








NEW YORK LINAGE SHOWS 2.9% MAY LOSS 








ITH four Sundays in May, 1928, 
against five in May, 1927, total ad- 
vertising linage in New Yorke City news- 
papers ran behind their last year’s figure 


The total for the month was 
lines in all papers. 
seven of the 15 newspapers listed, five of 
the gainers being evening papers without 


15,123,686 


Gains were made by 


by 459,574 agate lines, or 2.9 per cent. Sunday editions. The figures follow: 
7-——Pages—— Percentage of 
1928 1927 Total Space 1928 1927 Gain Loss 
1,304 1,436 American . ‘ 6.8 1,033,582 1,226,926 a 193,344 
1,738 1,782 Herald T ribune enawed 11,2 1,696,674 1,733,630 a saa 36,956 
2,328 2,332 Times eee 17.6 2,662,050 2,740,57¢ 78,526 
ck a See 8.2 1,242,922 1,470,484 227.562 
660 890 *Mirror (Tab.) 1,0 150,300 227,568 ' : 77,268 
1,664 1,632 News (Tab.) sas 5.6 843,018 766,858 kere 
840 984 *Evening Graphic oan 1.7 263,536 267,498 3,962 
1,178 1,152 *Evening Journal 8.1 1,210,578 1,184,152 26,426 cone 
806 830 *Evening Post .... 3.1 465,838 448,324 17,514 seen 
810 776 *Evening World ...... 5.6 854,570 854,120 450 adiea 
1,174 SAFE TE ccesccesccoceses 9.8 1,482,864 1,384,930 97,934 wee 
652 Bike "eee 3.4 509,160 509,096 64 ae 
1,342 1,342 Brooklyn Eagle cases (eee 1,738,832 1,686,846 51,986 ve 
712 778 Brooklyn Times ...... 3.5 526,348 581,102 és 54,754 
540 504 Standard Union ..... 2.9 443,414 501,150 57.736 
16, 962 17,522 EE caucdenvwendte¥ knows -15,123,686 15,583,260 459,574 
Net Loss 
*No Sunday edition. 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
American 1,033,582 1,226,926 1,246,514 1,305,710 1,373,016 1,098,586 953,808 
Herald . eA a a sana : 1,020,026 1,002,640 
Heraid Trib... 1,696,674 1,733,630 1, 755.7 726 1,420,874 1,155,880 879.172 768.39 
Times , 2.662.050 2.740.576 2.804.854 2.468.638 ? 3°76? > 261 944 162.081 
World 1,242,922 1,470,484 1,741,064 1,517,238 1,509 218 1,659,338 1.459.432 
i Prrereee 150,300 227,568 297,460 $42,240 
INOWS coccccesces 843,018 766.858 671,102 560,910 20,318 369,148 283.848 
Eve. Graphic..... 263,536 267,498 328,988 286,218 ry 
Eve. Journal ..... 1,201,578 1,184,152 1,300,282 1,306,756 1,326,084 1,255,888 1,092,622 
RS cae us hakedan ouseaes jonas °° 539,638 540,384 
Eve. Post ....... 465,838 448,324 417,030 439,756 381.770 394,472 347,628 
Eve, World 854,570 854,120 840,992 758,388 672,730 765,230 808,762 
CD wieustevess pind a eon eee : ¢ 782.358 642,466 
MD eatees eaee ed 1,482,864 1,384,930 1,379,052 1,224,274 1,176,648 966,206 945,362 
Telegram Pekewe 509,160 509,096 510,600 614,762 815,722 642,230 672,700 
B’klyn Eagle .. 1,738,832 1,686,846 1,834,446 1.613.980 1,656,552 1,639,608 1,450,720 
"klyn Times .... 526,348 581,102 655,606 425,146 379,998 358,436 314,750 
Stand. Union 443,414 501,150 540,286 554.462 642,554 713,394 706,818 
Totals . 15,123,686 15,583,260 16,324,002 14,839,352 13,938,118 15,345,674 14,152,412 
+Sun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924 
tTelegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 
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CAREFUL PLANNING WINS DEALER RESPONSE 


Efficient Newspaper Co-operation Made Armstrong Tie-up a Success—How Goodrich Uses Sales 


as a Goodrich dealer is then estimated, 
and then it is recommended that he set 
up an advertising budget of three per 
cent of this figure. The salesman advises 
the dealer how to spend his budget. 
“Our advice to each dealer is to spend 
80 per cent of his budget in action ad- 


vertising,” Mr. Kelly said. “By this 
we mean advertising that gets results 
today, newspaper, direct mail, handbills 


We recommend that 15 per cent be spent 
for identification, road signs, or anything 
which identifies him with the Goodrich 
national campaign, and five per cent for 
repetition, that is, novelties or anything 
that repeats his name and doesn’t ask 
the public to buy. 

“We don’t always sell the whole plan, 
but we sell enough of it to each dealer 
so that we are very definitely able 
control our own appropriation. 

“The Goodrich company recommends 
that each dealer spend 20 per cent of 
his action advertising budget in news 
papers, and offers him a sliding rate of 
co-operation which reaches 50 per cent, 
and sometimes more, depending upon the 
amount of tires sold. To simplify the 
bookkeeping, a form is used on which is 
recorded the total amount of business 
done in the past by each dealer and total 
billing to date. On this form the office 
manager places the amount of advertis- 
ing co-operation earned, amount previ- 
ously earned and not used; and the deal- 
er’s present request. 

“If the amount asked for is not earned, 
it doesn’t pass, and the dealer must wait 
until he buys more merchandise to justify 
it,” Mr. Kelly said 

“So thorough is the Goodrich plan that 
every month each branch manager not 
only checks up sales in his territory, but 
also checks carefully advertising co- 
operation of all description. 

“You must have a definite program 


to 


and sell it,” Mr. Kelly summed up. 
“You must have the co-operation of the 
sales organization. You can't evolve a 


program without digging into the deal- 

ers’ problems. If you do that, your co- 

operative advertising problem is solved.” 
The Perfection Stove Company, Cleve- 


land, Norman E. Olds, advertising man- 
ager, is another firm which has had 
success in dealer response. This com- 
pany has used as high as 2,500 small 
town weeklies and dailies in one cam- 
paign. Copy is small since it does not 
have to compete with a large volume of 


linage for attention. Like the Armstrong 
Company, this firm does not pay part of 
the dealer’s advertising cost. 

“Getting co-operation from these small 
papers is a great problem and we must 
contend with unbusinesslike and _ ineffi- 
cient methods,” Mr. Olds said. “How- 
ever, we do not ask the newspaper to 
sell the dealer alone, but to wait until 
our salesman arrives. To make it easy 
for the dealer we have prepared a series 
of tie-up advertisements, which save a 
great deal of time. The solicitor says: 
‘What ad do you want?’ and the dealer 
indicates. We have had excellent results 

“We get between 30 and 40 per cent 
tie-ups from dealers as compared with 
our own space, which we consider ex- 
cellent. We ask the newspapers to check 
up on the whole campaign after it is 
over, getting comments from dealers on 
amount of business done compared to 
previous years. We use no pressure on 
ether the newspapers or the dealers and 
we have had the happy result of having 
the majority of dealers perfectly willing 
to co-operate with us.” 

Summed up, this survey has shown the 
een desire of national advertisers for 
dealer co-operation, and the part news- 
papers are playing in getting satisfactory 
response. The problems are many, but 
both manufacturers and newspaper ad- 
vertising managers agree that merchants 
are realiziag more and more the value 
of tie-up advertising in increasing sales. 
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Roémances of American Journalism 


of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


Stories 


TEWSPAPER publishers are some- 
times referred to as “city builders,” 
but few can lay so sure a claim to the 
title as Jesse Holman Jones, who pur- 
chased the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
two years ago and is in the news prom- 
inently these days as the man who 
“brought the Domocratic convention to 
Houston.” 

At 53, Mr. Jones is one of the largest 
individual owners and developers of city 
real estate in America, either owning 
outright or in large part and having 
under his control and management hotel 
and office buildings, theatres, stores, 
apartment houses and other incoming 
bearing properties representing invest- 
ment of nearly $100,000,000. He is prac- 
tically the sole owner of a large national 
bank in Houston and a large trust com- 
pany, is interested in other banks and 
owns large lumber properties. 

In the city of Houston alone there are 
about 30 modern office and business 
buildings owned by Mr. Jones. He is 
building in Fort Worth and Dallas on 
a large scale. In New York City he 
has built many apartments, hotels and 
business buildings on Park avenue, Madi- 
son avenue and Fifth avenue. His new- 
est building is now being erected in 
his home town, Houston. It will be a 
35-story bank and office building and it 
is estimated that when completed it will 
cost $1,000,000. Plans call for comple- 
tion early in 1929. Not the least among 
the buildings credited to this man is the 
Chronicle Building, housing the paper he 
owns, and which has continued a pros- 
perous career under his ownership. 

Mr. Jones, the “city builder,” will be 
in his own city to meet newspaper men 
when they arrive in Houston for the 
Democratic convention. They will find 
him a genial host, generous to a fault. 
He is six feet three inches tall and is 
solid and muscular. His eyes are blue- 
gray and his skin has been dyed a deep 
brown by years in the famous sunlight 
of the southwest. For all his bulk, he 
speaks in soft, gentle tones. When Ed- 
win C. Hill, star reporter of the New 
York Sun, interviewed him in New York 
shortly after he had landed the conven- 
tion for Houston, he wrote: 

“It is when he speaks that his per- 
sonality counts most. He has one of 
those easy, gentle, mnever-in-a-hurry 
voices that soothes listeners and drugs 
them into acquiescence and he has a 
nice choice of words to go with the 
voice.” 

Some have referred 
Democratic national convention as “Mr. 
Jones’ own personal convention,” and, 
indeed, besides bringing it to Houston, a 
number of Texans want him to walk 
away with it. The Texas Democratic 
delegation to the convention has been 
pledged to vote solidly for Mr. Jones as 
the Democratic Presidential candidate. 
They think the publisher may be a dark 
horse candidate similar to Warren G. 
Harding. 

If nothing else it may be said that Mr. 
Jones owns the convention hall. At any 
rate his company built it to seat 25,000 
in what he promises will be a cool at- 
mosphere. 

When he was asked in New York why 
it was he happened to think of capturing 
the convention for Houston he replied: 

“It was just a sudden idea. I didn’t 
tell anyone in advance. I knew Houston 
would want the convention if I could 
land it.” 

It was last January when Mr. Jones 
journeyed to Washington, talked 15 min- 
utes to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, signed a personal check for 
$200,000 and with booster delegations 
from other cities fretting outside walked 
away with the convention. 

Those instructed to vote for Mr. Jones 
at Houston point out that he is Presi- 
dential timber and insist that his chances 
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JESSE H. JONES 


of being the Democratic standard bearer 
are strong despite the present Al Smith 
boom. He has been, they say, a national 
figure since the war, when he directed 
the military relief of the American Red 
Cross. He was a friend and confidant 
of Woodrow Wilson, and, since he has 
entered politics in Texas, has striven to 
keep alive the Democratic ideals Wilson 
stood for. 

The war work performed by Mr. Jones 
was important and constructive. He was 
appointed director general of the de- 
partment of military relief of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in July, 1917, and later 
became a member of the Red Cross War 
Council. The department of military re- 
lief was in charge of camp service, can- 
teen service, sanitary service and con- 
struction. During the 18 months in 
which Mr. Jones supervised its activities, 
canteens were built and maintained in 700 
railroad and embarkation points, sani- 
tary cenditions were improved around 
camps, five base hospitals were ergan- 
ized, and 45 ambulance companies of 124 


men each were recruited and turned over 
to the U. S. army. 

A homespun product of Tennessee and 
Texas, Mr. Jones spent only a few terms 
in a Tennessee rural school and a few 
months in a Texas Commercial College. 
He has admitted that he is too busy a 
man to do much reading. But, because 
of his accomplishments for the state and 
nation, he was made a doctor of laws 
by Southwestern University of George- 
town, Tex., in 1925, and by Southern 
Methodist University of Dallas, Tex., in 


1927. 
Mr. Jones was born on April 5, 1874, 
in Robertson County, Tenn. When he 


was 20 years old he went to Dallas, Tex., 
where he was employed by the M. T. 
Jones Lumber Company, owned by his 
uncle. Before he was 21 he was made 
manager of the business. Three years 
later he was promoted to the position 
ef general manager, operating several 
large yellow pine saw mills. His uncle 
died, and according to instructions in his 
will, Jones sold eut the lumber business 
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in 1906. Previously, in 1902, he had 
organized the Southern Texas Lumber 
Company, which, under his direction as 


president, grew to be one of the large 
line yard companies of Texas and Okla- 
homa. Three years later he organized 
and hecame president of the Southern 
Land and Investment Company, the name 
of which was subsequently changed to 


Jesse H. Jones & Co. 
The Texas Trust Company, which he 
organized in 1909, was Mr. Jones’ next 


venture. He consolidated this company 
with the Bankers Trust Company in 
1911. For the nine years from 1911 to 
1920 he was chairman of the board of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company and in the 
latter year when the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany was succeeded by the Bankers’ 
Mortgage Company, he was made chair- 


man and president, positions he now 
helds. 
Mr. Jones first became interested in 


hotel properties in 1912 when he started 
the Houston Hotel Association, Inc. He 
was the president and chief owner of 
this corporation which built the Rice 
Hotel, in Houston, one of the largest 
in the Southwest. Three years ago the 
Houston Hotel Association changed its 
name to the Houston Properties Cor- 
poration. 

Some of the many 
Jones has held, 


other offices Mr. 
include vice-president of 
the Union National Bank of Houston, 
1910 to 1918; vice-president of the 
Lumberman’s National Bank, Houston, 
1907-1915; chairman of the Houston 
Harbor Board in charge of the port de- 
velopment of Houston, 1913 to 1918 and 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, 1922 to date. 

When Mr. Jones succeeded Marcellus 
Foster as president of the Houston 
Chornicle in June 1926, he appointed C. B 

Gillespie, w ho had been managing editor 
and an official of the company, vice-presi- 
dent and editor to share with him direct 
control of the Chronicle’s policies. G, J 
Palmer became vice-president and general 
manager ; and George W. Cottingham was 
promoted to the managing editorship. 

“T regard the publication of a newspaper 
as a distinct public trust and one not to be 
treated lightly or abused for selfish pur- 
poses or to gratify selfish whims,” Mr 
Jones declared in his first statement as the 
Chronicle’s publisher. “A great daily 
newspaper can remain a power for goo 
only so long as it is uninfluenced by un- 
worthy motives and unbought by the de- 
sire for gain. 

“A newspaper that can neither be 
bought or bullied is the greatest asset of a 
city or state. 

“The sticcess or failure of a particular 
issue is of little consequence compared 
with the all-important principle of a fear- 
less, honest newspaper. 

“This I intend the Chronicle shall al- 
ways be.” 


EVENS SELLS STOCK 


Frank O. Evens, majority stock owner 
and former manager of the Peru (Ind. 
Tribune, sold his interest in the paper 0 
Don M. Nixon of Wabash, Ind., May 23 
Mr. Evens had controlled the Tribune for 
eight years and recently merged th4 
Peru Journal-Chronicle with his paper: 
He has not announced his future plans 
but it is expected that he will remai 
active in the newspaper business. 





FILMS DROPPED FROM PLANE 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispattt 
used an airplane to deliver news picturt® 
to the office of the opening of the muni 
pal airport June 1. Five minutes afte’ 
being exposed the films were dropped bY 





parachute over the newspaper 0 
Clarence E. Good, copy desk, a license 
pilot, rode with a local aviator, 


dropped the films. 
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Popular—Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 















Three generations ago the Florida Times-Union was popular in its field. Today it enjoys vastly 
more solid popularity than even when founded. Tomorrow—well, the Times-Union may 
be a fairly “old” newspaper, but its editors recognize that yesterday's ideas won't do for the 
newspaper of tomorrow. 


So the Times-Union is keeping abreast of the times, serving as a good newspaper can, 
the needs of its city and state today and looking forward to changes that are some- 
where on the horizon. 


And while the Times-Union has been a popular newspaper, not only in its 
home city of Jacksonville but in other population centers of Florida, its chief 
aim has been not to build for popularity alone—because almost any news- 
paper can be made temporarily popular by one means or another—but 
to acquire that confidence of its readers which makes a real feunda- 
tion for a newspaper to build upon. 


The Times-Union has reader confidence—at home, where it 

directly serves 27,000 families, half of them exclusively—and 
in its state, where it is accorded state-wide reader accept- 
ance as the first paper in its state. 


Che Mlorida Cimes-Union 


SACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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GROWING A SPRUCE CROP IN 30 YEARS 


New York State Experts Trace Financing of Reforestation Program—-How Long Present Timber 
Stands Can Supply Varying Requirements —Northeast U. S. Best for Pulp Wood 


TILL ROGERS, bless him, now talks 
about trees and as usual he talks 
good sense. He has been reporting his 
trip to Mexico in his latest “Letters from 
a Self Made Diplomat.” He has been 
seeing some rather remarkable ranch 
buildings and even a grandstand built of 
“dobe”—mere mud The _ simplicity, 
beauty and the utility of such plain every- 
day material and the contrast between 
this and his homeland methods of doing 
things had suggested a strong contrast. 
I now quote Rogers literally: 
“These people have some great natural 
resources here that they haven't touched 


yet. You know, I kinder wonder if a 
nation ain't just about as well off that 
has all these natural resources and 


haven't used them up yet as one who is 
just in the middle of or has about used 
theirs up already 

“We are going at top speed, because 
we are using all ours up just as fast as 
we can. If we want to build something 
out of wood, all we got to do is go cut 
down a tree and build it. We did not have 
to plant the tree. Nature did that before 
we come. Suppose we coulden’t build 
something out of wood till we found a 
tree that we had purposely planted for 
Say, we never would get it 


that use. : ou 
built. We are certainly setting 
pretty right now. But when our re- 


sources run out, if we can still be ahead 
of other nations then will be the time 
to brag; then we can show whether we 
are really superior.” 

Rogers might readily be paraphrased 
and his wise comment made to fit the 
getting out of a newspaper. Instead of 
saying “build something out of wood, 
etc.” he would have closed with “Say, 
we never would put the paper to bed un- 
less it was in the hospital or maybe a 
morgue and not a newspaper morgue at 
that.” 

However, were Rogers to look into 
this matter of who is growing a tree 
for a certain purpose he would find that 
those who are making paper out of trees 
are growing more trees for that purpose 
than all other tree using industries com- 
bined. I can imagine Rogers saying, 
after he had found this out: 

“They seen the light sooner because 
they coulden’t just get up on their hind 
legs and leg it back into the woods like 
the sawmill fellers done for the last 
hundred years and more; they got too 
much baggage and maybe they got more 
sense.” 

One year ago these columns stated this 


case as follows: “The real test of our 
civilization lies in how we solve our 
economic problems. In the matter of 


raw material supplies, the forest is the 
first test that has come to us. We have 
not yet met and solved such a problem. 
The way we handle this first one will be 
a definite measure of our civilization and 
its right to survive.” 

This subject of having enough trees 
has passed the scarehead stage and has 
lost that particular sort of news kick, 
but there is coming a much larger real 
interest in the big jeb that this is going 
to become 

In the April 21, 1928, issue of Eprror 
& PuBLIsHER it was pointed out that 
New York State people are now realiz- 
ing that their job is to invest $10,000,000 
in tree planting in the next twenty years 
and a bill has passed their legislature 
creating a commission to plan at once 
how this can best be done. They plan 
to plant 4,000,000 idle acres, but realize 
that when that is done they will still 
have 8,000,000 acres more of forest land 
that need right forestry management. 

In the face of such a job it is quite 
right that every forester and every in- 
terested agency of the state consider all 
the factors that bear upon the under- 
taking. This study is now being made. 








By GEORGE G. WHEAT 


One phase of ‘it is the basis for this 
article. 


One year ago at a conference of sev 


eral foresters at Ithaca, N. Y., plans 
were made to create interest in a definite 
project for tree growing and to secure 
all the follow-up possible. A _ project 


was accordingly laid out to create the 
“Spruce Production Corporation.” 

The object was to grow the 1,000,000 
cords of spruce needed annually by New 
York State and Pennsylvania pulp mills. 


This called for the planting of 30,000 
acres each year for the next 35 years, 
to yield the first crop in 30 years, with 
a yield of 3) cords per acre. By the 
time the 1,050,000 acres were planted 


the annual crop would be 900,000 cords 
of spruce annually. 

The proposal considers the fact of the 
4,500,000 present idle acreage and the 
annual addition of some 200,000 acres; 
assumes the premise that all future 
spruce must come from plantations as 
much of it now does; accepts the condi- 
tions that natural spruce growth yields 28 
cords per acre at 45 years and that planted 
and regulated growth would yield 39 cords 
at 35 years. 

The prospectus shows the following cost 
of investment and the expected financial 
returns: the acre of land, taken the 
share of stock and the unit, costs $12.50; 
the planting $12.50; the annual care of 
taxes, fire protection and administration, 
fifty cents per year or $17.50 more of cash 
investment. These items are to carry 4 
per cent compound interest till crop ma- 
turity and be so guaranteed by the Cor- 


as 


poration. This makes the total book 
investment equal to $135.58 at harvest 
time. 


The returns are figured on the 30 cord 
basis and valued at $5.00 per cord thus 
amounting to $150. This shows an extra 
profit of $14.42 per acre and the land, 
still worth $12.50, on hand 

This is but the bare bones of the pro- 
posal as outlined by this group of for- 
esters. Their plans for discussion called 
ior: 


(1) A report by Committee on Sta- 
tistics and Standards at meeting of New 
York Section of the American Society 
of Foresters; 

(2) Discussion and possible backing 
of the Foresters; 

(3) Appointment of special commit- 


tee to develop the project; 

(4) Report of this committee at the 
annual meeting of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association; 

(5) Presentation at Commercial For- 
estry Conference at Washington; 

(6) Presentation at annual meeting 
of American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

Fortunately for the progress of this 


study, the interested persons have split 
into pro and con camps. There are those 
who just naturally believe that they have 
shot the proposition all full of holes and 
there are those others who believe that 


every shot is just making the whole 
proposal more watertight in the long 
run. 


Right here, before giving any of the 
results of the follow-up studies, is a fit 
place to put into the picture some dis- 
that will help show how older 
countries have come to look on this busi- 
ness of forest-growing. They have found 
out by long and painful experience. We 
can have less painful experience provided 
we our common sense, that means 
our sense of the things that we have in 
common, and provided we do play to- 
gether collectively and with and through 


cussion 


us¢ 


our government from the start off and 
play now. We now do hold collectively 
in government ownership the largest 
body of forest managed lands, larger 


than any other country and many times 
larger than all private-held forest man- 
aged lands in the United States 

In order to illustrate the European 
conception of making profits from forest 
growing we need but to take up the 
above spruce growing project at the 
beginning of the second 35 year period 
and carry it on Assume that the pay- 
ment of the original investment with 4 
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CLUBS CONVENTION 








Picture shows a few of the many newspaper women, who, 





with a sprinkling 


of men, covered the biennial convention of the General Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, just concluded at San Antonio. 


Des Moines Register; 


Left to right: Miss Blanche Wingate, 


Mrs. Caspar Harvey, r ti h i 

and Times, St. Louis Star and editor of The “Missouri C 2 eae 
E. Pickett, Indianapolis Star; Marjorie Schuler, 
Mrs. Florence Webster Long, Indianapolis 


Club Woman; Kathlyn 
Christian Science Monitor; 
Star, and Ruth Boyle, Good House- 


keeping. 


per cent compound interest has retired 
the stock and it is written off the books. 
Then take the $12.50 land and the $14.42 
of cash on hand and go ahead and re- 


plant. Put in the fifty cents yearly 
costs, which will call for $17.50 new 
cash during the 35 years, and _ this 


amounts to $36.83 at the end of the 35 
years. Divide the second crop of 30 
cords into this $36.83 and get a cost per 
cord of $1.23. This cord wood, still 
considered as worth $5.00, will show a 
handsome profit. This same process can 
be repeated time and again with the 
probable necessity for rotation with one 
hardwood crop once in five crops as 
Germany has found advisable. 

This is a rough but practical illustra- 
tion of the number four way that older 
countries have come round to their pres- 
ent successful practices. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
first 4 per cent compound interest and 
return of original investment capital pay- 
out of the first 35 years. This does not 
compare too unfavorably with the actual 
net returns upon the entire farm land 
investment business in the United States. 
Much farm land is on the net margin 
and much is submarginal and barely 
yields a poor living for the laborer. The 
real increase in wealth of the owner 
comes from advance in prices of the best 
lands. Much of this best land is not 
yielding 4 per cent on the capital invest- 
ment above the costs of operation. The 
investments made in mining all told have 
never paid back the original capital and 
a 4 per cent compound interest, yet we 
continue to develop more mines. This 
last is a broad statement but is borne 
out by records or it would not be stated 

The entire net wealth increase of the 
whole United States does not work out 
better than 4 per cent compound interest 
upon the investment. Government bonds 
at 4 per cent are gilt-edge investments 
though of course they have other feat- 
ures of value to the investor. This na- 
tion is right now trying hard to get out 
from under the too heavy burden of pay- 
ing 4 per cent to the host of war bond 
investors and each time we get another 
billion of these bonds paid off, the news 
gets front page and usually a box. 

3ut, and if, and when, we can grow 
trees and earn 4 per cent compound in- 
terest and pay out original investment, 
inherit a business of growing natural 
resources as pure velvet, and can then 
grow more trees at huge profits and in 
addition can perpetuate all those other 
presumably profitable businesses of using 
that paper made from those trees, we 
will be proving some real business states- 
manship. 

By and large, this is the way this whole 
business is sometinte going to be in the 
picture. The Rogers of that day can 
then get his real kicks by pointing out 
the wisdom and good sense of govern- 
ment business enterprises and the good 
sense of those who have played in with 
the enterprise. 

Now we will go on with the story of 
the several kinds of shooting that the 
follow-up on this first proposal has 
brought from the research people. 

First, they checked up on afl previous 
estimates and revised some calculations 
formerly used. The way that they view 
the general situation and analyze the 
factors that influence conditions for in- 
vestment in this project is more valuable 
than their conclusions. On that last, one 
man’s guess is likely to be as good as 
another’s. The facts are some of them 
new and it will not hurt to review known 
facts. The one signal thing is that al! 
agreed that we have but a brief supply 
of timber and that the next generation 
must depend on planted trees and these 
ought to be planted now. The longer 
we put off the big start, the more it wil! 
cost and the more we will get stung 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The New York Times 
advertising leadership 
increases — 


HE NEW YORK TIMES leadership in volume of advertising 

over any other New York newspaper was:greater in five months 
this year than in the corresponding period: last year. The excess 
was 4,713,814 agate lines in five months of 1928; it was 4,597,112 
lines in 1927. 


The total volume published by The Times up to June 1 was 
13,003,128 agate lines, a gain of 477,428 lines over the corresponding 
period last year, and a greater gain than that of any other standard 
size New York newspaper, morning or evening. 


In May The Times published 2,662,050 lines, 965,376 lines more 
than any other New York newspaper. 








Advertising in The New York Times is maintained at a high 
standard through the careful censorship exercised over its column-. 








Ghe New Vork Gimes 


Net paid sale, 405,707 weekdays—700,925 Sundays 
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MUSSOLINI IS BARRED FROM NATIONAL 
PRESS CLUB AS ENEMY OF FREE PRESS 





Board of Governors Acts After Hearing Protesting Members 
Led by Charles G. Ross—Had Previously Approved 
Premier’s Application 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 


ASHINGTON, D. C., June 7.— 
The stand of the National Press 
Club for freedom of the press and against 
any actions to abrogate that freedom was 
made definite and final when on June 1 
the Board of Governors, “assigning rea- 
sonable cause,” withdrew from further 
consideration the nomination of Benito 
Mussolini for non-resident membership. 
The action of the Board of Governors 
in approving the application of Mussolini, 
premier of Italy and owner of Popolo 
d'Italia, on May 23 aroused a storm of 
protest from members of the club rep- 
resenting all parts of the country and 
all shades of political opinion. In ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of the club, 
the board’s notice that the application 
had been approved was posted on the 
bulletit’ board of the club. According to 
the by-laws of the club, a period must 
be allowed for. any possible protests to 
any application for membership approved 
by the board. 

Proniptly Laurence Todd, representa- 
tive of the Federated Press and the 
Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union, 
began circulating a protest petition, 
which quickly gained the necesary ten 
signatures. It was then posted on the 
bulletin board, and soon 15 other names 
were added. 

Meanwhile, J. Fred Essary, president 
of the club, had sent Mussolini a cable- 
gram notifying him of his election, and 
expressing to him the pleasure of the 
members of the club in having him as a 
member. This cablegram was also posted 
on the bulletin board, and according to 
the protesting members, was the first no- 
tice the members had that Mussolini was 
already considered a non-resident mem- 
ber. 

The Board of Governors then set the 
evening of June 1 to hear the objections 
of those protesting. Charles G. Ross, 
head of the Washington bureau of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, led the opposi- 
tion at this meeting. 

Mussolini, he pointed out, had since 
1917 been engaging in the suppression 
of newspapers opposed to him, and had 
carried on his campaign of suppression 
of the press in such a systematic manner 
that the last of the great liberal papers, 
Corriere della Sera, was forced out of 
the hands of the Albertini brothers into 
the hands of those who would support 
the Fascist government in 1925. This 
paper, called “the Manchester Guardian 
of Italy,” was edited by Senator Luigi 
Albertini, who was a delegate to the 
Washington Arms Conference. 

The expulsion of foreign correspond- 
ents, including George Seldes of the 
Chicago Tribune, was also cited by Mr. 
Ross as another evidence of Mussolini’s 
opposition to the freedom of the press 

“It would be as preposterous for the 
National Press Club to admit Benito 
Mussolini to membership as it would 
have been for the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment to elect 
Wayne B. Wheeler to membership, or 
for the Anti-Saloon League to elect 
Senator Bruce,” Mr. Ross declared. 

“The National Press Club, which be- 
cause of its name represents to European 
countries the press of America, and 
which has in its membership newspaper 
men in all parts of the country, should 
not admit to its membership a man who 
is the arch enemy of a free press in our 
time, and perhaps in all time,” Mr. Ross 
concluded. 

It was pointed out by opponents of 
Mussolini’s admission that the president, 
Mr. Essary of the Baltimore Sun, had 
been premature in sending out his cable- 
gram of notification and congratulation 
to Mussolini before the required period 
had been given for protests. 

“This,” Mr. Ross commented, “was 
an impulsive mistake, but the Press Club 


should be saved from a grievous and ir- 
reparable mistake by rejecting Musso- 
lini’s application for membership.” 

It was also pointed out that the Na- 
tional Press Club, while professional in 
its aspect, is in reality a social club, and 
that no person who is personally dis- 
tasteful to a large portion of the mem- 
bership should be admitted. Twenty-five 
had signed the protest petition, and a 
hundred would have signed it had it been 
necessary, Mr. Ross said. 

Mr. Ross made it clear that no politi- 
cal or economic views of Italy’s premier 
had anything to do with the opposition 
to his admission to the club. The ob- 
jections were based solely upon Musso- 
lini’s treatment of the press. 

After giving a full and courteous hear- 
ing to the protests, the Board of Gover- 
nors held an executive meeting, at which 
the following resolution was proposed 
by Mr. Essary, seconded by Edgar 
Markham of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, and unanimously adopted: 

“ResoL_veD: That a constitutional pro- 
test of more than ten active members, 
assigning reasonable cause, having been 
filed against the nomination of Benito 
Mussolini for non-resident membership, 
his name is hereby withdrawn from fur- 
ther consideration in accordance with the 
by-laws of the club.” 

Mussolini’s name was proposed for 
membership by Jack S. Connolly of Fox 
Movietone, a member of the National 
Press Club, who recently talked with 
Mussolini while in Rome on business. 

It was no means “a bolshevik upris- 
ing” which blocked the admission of 
Mussolini. Among those protesting were 
Mark Thistlethwaite of the /ndianapolis 
News, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Correspondents of the Press 
Galleries of Congress, Roy Roberts of 
the Kansas City Star, Frederick William 
Wile, H. E. C. Bryant of the New 
York World, Robert S. Allen of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and Leo R. 
Sack of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Alliance. 





COLORED ROTO IN PARIS 


Herald Is First Standard Size Paper to 
Introduce Feature Abroad 


The Paris Herald started publishing a 
rotogravure section in colors on June 3. 
It was the first time in Europe that such 
a feature had been published by a stand- 
ard-sized newspaper. 

The first number was four pages in 
size and is done by engraving and print- 
ing in a new French process which is the 
latest development in its field. It will 
be a weekly feature of the Herald here- 
after. 

By coincidence, it was almost 30 years 
ago June 3, since the Paris Herald intro- 
duced the first linotype machine used in 
France. 





HUNGARIAN DAILY SOLD 


Magyar Nepszava, of New York, larg- 
est Hungarian daily in the United States, 
has been sold by Mrs. Geza D. Berko, 
widow of the founder, for $115,000. The 
publication is a mouthpiece of the 
Horthy government and_ considerable 
excitement has attended the sale, both in 
American Hungarian circles and among 
Hungarian government officials because 
of the rumor that the paper will be con- 
trolled by Polish interests. The Nep- 
szava formerly propagandized for the 
Hapsburgs. 


DROPS FARM PAPER 


The Great Divide, a weekly farm paper 
published by Fred G. Bonfils, owner of 
the Denver Post and Morning Post, has 
been suspended. 
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WINS TAX FIGHT 


Irate Citizens Were Led by Akron 
Beacon-Journal M. E. 


Echoes of pre-Revolutionary days and 
the Boston Tea Party recently rever- 
berated in Akron, when John S. Knight, 
managing editor 
of the Akron 
Beacon - Journal, 
recently led the 
indignant popula- 
tion of Summit 
county in a fight 
against an exor- 
bitant tax  in- 
crease. 

The Ohio tax 
commission, early 
in January, arbi- 
trarily ordered a 





15 per cent in- 

"igi! crease ($52,000,- 

joun S. Katont 000), to be made 
on the county’s 


real estate valuation. 

Civic, business, and realty associations, 
immediately held protest meetings. City 
and county officials united in berating 
the commission’s action. Chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade of muni- 
cipalities in Summit county held con- 
ferences and discussed plans for action. 

Several days passed, however, and no 
tangible program was adopted. 

It was then that John S. Knight 
deserted his desk at the Beacon-Journal 
and got busy. 

At a mass meeting attended by dele- 
gates representing almost every club and 
association in the county, Knight deliv- 


9, 1928 


ered a spirited address urging the need 
for immediate, concerted action. 

“The citizens of this county have de- 
monstrated on previous occasions that 
they can fight and will fight for their 
rights,” Mr. Knight said. 

“Now is the time to fight. I wish to 
announce at this time, that attorneys for 
the Beacon-Journal today filed suit for 
an injunction to restrain the tax com- 
mission.” 

The Beacon-Journal won a temporary 
injunction and later a permanent injunc- 
tion preventing the tax increase. 


AID BYRD EXPEDITION 

Paul Block, president of Paul Block, 
Inc., and his two sons, Paul Block 
Jr., and William Block, have given 
$10,000 to the Byrd Aviation Associates 
to assist in financing Commander Richard 
E. Byrd's flight to the South Pole. Robert 
W. Bingham, editor and publisher of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, has 
also contributed $5,000 to the expedition 
and other gifts totalling $15,000 were an- 
nounced recently. 


SOUTHERN DAILY EXPANDS 


The Meridian (Miss.) Star, James H. 
Skewes, publisher, has leased a plot of 
ground adjoining its present building and 
will build an annex. The paper has just 
purchased a Goss straight line press with 
color deck, a Ludlow and an Elrod. 

OFFERS REWARD FOR BANDITS 

The Denver Post, has offered a reward 
of $1,000 for the bandits who robbed the 
First National Bank of Lamar, Col., and 
shot and killed the president of the bank 


and his son. 
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A City of 225,000 
second Only to New York 


‘1927 New Manufactures,” just issued by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
says that 5,370 workers were given em- 
ployment by new industries established 
in Richmond in 1927. New York City, 
excluding the borough of Queens, added 
4,795 in the same manner. Figures for 
rapidly developing Queens were not avail- 
able, but they most probably give the 
American metropolis the lead. Toledo, 
Ohio, ranks next to Richmond with 4,535 
workers’added ,by new industries. 


RI C H M O N D added more workers through 


new industries in 1927 than any other city in the United 
States, with the exception of New York. This city of 225,000 
metropolitan population led its nearest rival among all other 
cities in the country by more than 700 employes, and in the 
vicinity of Richmond plants are now under construction that 
will add 6,000 more workers. 


The newspaper that is making records 
leads the field in this city that is building 
to a new peak. Only three other news- 
papers in the United States now have a 
circulation that covers their field so thor- 
oughly as The Richmond News Leader 
covers Richmond, and The News Leader 
has a 20,000 greater city circulation than 
its only competitor, a morning paper. In 
advertising lineage as in_ circulation, 
The News Leader leads all Virginia news- 
papers. 


Che Richmond 





WS LEADER 


“VIRGINIA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Graybar Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


Atlantic Bldg. 


E Tribune Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, IIL. 


Glenn Building 


Atlanta, 


Ga. 
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WILL OF H. V. JONES LEAVES $1,000,000 
TO CHARITIES, ART AND EMPLOYES 





Wife and Children Will Continue Minneapolis Journal— 
$700,000 Collection of Etchings to Art Institute 
Raises Total Benefactions to Million 





VERY member of the staff of the 
Minneapolis Journal who had 
worked for Herschel V. Jones, late pub- 
lisher, for five years or more will par- 
ticipate in a fund of $110,000 set aside by 
his will, for his employes, probate of 
the will June 1 disclosed. The Minne- 
apolis Journal, for which Mr. Jones paid 
$1,200,000 in 1908, was left to his widow 
and his three children, Carl W., Jeffer- 
son, and Moses Jones. The name of 
Carl W. Jones appears as publisher in 
the editorial leader of June 4 announcing 
that the policies of the paper will be 
unchanged. 

Mr. Jones’ gift to staff members 
reaches from janitors to editorial writers, 
specified sums above the pro rata being 
set aside for a number of employes who 
had been with the Journal for periods 
much longer than five years. The exact 
sums were not disclosed. 

In addition, Mr. Jones left $165,000 in 
specific bequests to 10 charities and made 
about 50 “souvenir” bequests to friends 
ali over the country. A $700,000 collec- 
tion of fine prints and etchings was left 
to his wife and children during their 
lifetimes, amd thereafter to the Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts, raising his 
total gifts to more than $1,000,000. 

The employes benefited by sums recog- 
nizing their unusually long terms of serv- 
ice include H. S. Holcomb, J. W. Cock- 
burn, F. E. Frost, George B. Anderson, 
I. L. Brokow and Andrew Henderson, 
who have been compositors for the Jour- 
nal for more than 40 years, as well as 
the foilowing : 

W. B. Chamberlain, associate editor; 
George B. Bickelhaupt, business man- 
ager; Chas. A. Tuller, assistant busi- 
ness manager ; Arthur H. Russell, edi- 
torial writer; Chas. B. Cheney, political 
editor. 

Harry C. Stevens, Washington corre- 
spondent; Robert P. Smith, editorial 
writer; Neil H. Swanson, managing edi- 
tor; R. O. Smith, auditor; John Mc- 
Govern, sporting editor. 

Herbert L. Foster, superintendent, 
composing room; Edith T, Hawkes, sec- 
retary; Farl A. Vincent, manager, classi- 
fied department; Edw. Harlow and 
Edw. B. McFaul, for more than 25 
years in the advertising department. 

Frank Rook, circulation manager; 


Frank E. Riley, city manager, circulation 
department; Marie Eng, cashier; Lillian 
Brothers, cashier; Freda G. Dunlop, 
cashier. 


“In appreciation of the pleasure and 
advantage which I have derived from 
their friendship, and as a souvenir of our 
pleasant relattonships,” Mr. Jones left 
bequests to Malcolm H. Ormsbee and 
John E. O'Mara, who have served the 
Journal in the national field for 25 years, 
and E. C. Trowbridge, Chicago member 
of the firm of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 

Small bequests were left to the follow- 
ing men as souvenirs: Paul Reinhardt, 
W. M. Voynich, Mitchéll Kennerley, 
Lathrop C. Harper, Gabriel Wells, James 
H. Brake, all of New York, and Dr. 
A. S. W. Resenbach, of Philadelphia; 
Walter M. Hill, Chicago; E. T. Cutter, 
Chicago; and G. S. Witherstone, pub- 
fisher Rochester (Minn.) Post Bulletin. 

Mr. Jones left the income of $25,000 
to be known as the Herschel V. Jones 
Journalism Fund, to be used by the 
University of Minnesota “for the pur- 
pose of newspaper files of historical or 
ether permanent value and the purchase 
of beoks of reference relating to jour- 
nalism, the history of printing and kin- 
dred subjects.” 

A bequest ef $5,000 was left to the 
Union Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The largest single bequest to charity 
was $40,000, to be designated as the 
“Herschel VW. Jones Fund” the net in- 


come frum which is to be paid in per- 
petuity to the Minneapolis Foundation, 
which is to use the income “for the tem- 
porary relief of the immediate needs of 
the family of any person, male or female, 
whose sustenance and that of his family 
is entirely dependent upon wages earned 
from day to day and who, in the course 
of his or her employment, shall be killed 
or seriously injured by accident in the 
city of Minneapolis, leaving his or her 
dependents in a condition of substantial 
destitution, regardless of the character or 
deserving of the decedent or injured per- 
son, or of whether the accident causing 
death or injury was due to his or her 
negligence or otherwise; to provide also 
a modest burial for such decedent, with 
a service in accordance with the religious 
predilection of such decedent or his 
family; to provide emergency relief, in- 
cluding medical or surgical attendance, in 
cases where the need therefor is urgent 
and the recipients thereof, or those upon 
whom they are dependent, are not in a 
position otherwise to secure the same; to 
assist in the maintenance and clothing 
of children of any such deceased or in- 
jured workers who are desirous of ob- 
taining education in the public schools 
and who without such assistance would 
not be able so to do; and to apply any 
residue of such income to such other 
humanitarian and helpful purposes as the 
sound judgment of the proper officers or 
committees of the Minneapolis Founda- 
tion shall dictate.” 

Mr. Jones was a collector of books 
dealing with the history of America. He 
had about 1,500 volumes on the subject 
which will be divided, on his wife’s death, 
among his children. The Minneapolis 
Art Institute is to receive the volumes 
relating to art subjects. 





NEW COLUMNIST IN N. Y. 


“Hot Off the Griddle” is 
Gauvreau’s Daily Stint 


Title of 


Emile Gauvreau, president and editor 
of the New York Evening Graphic, is 
New York’s latest columnist. He started 
his daily stint this week under the title 
of “Hot Off the Griddle.” It consists of 
terse comments on the news. 

Mr. Gauvreau became editor of the 
Graphic when it was first started in Sep- 
tember, 1924. Previously, as managing 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
he had attracted the attention of Bernarr 
Macfadden by writing “true stories.” 

On a number of occasions, Mr. Gauv- 
reau has written for the Graphic under 
the nom de plume of the Earl of Gram- 
mercy. 


STAFF HOLDS OUTING 


Employes of all departments of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press enjoyed the 
first of a series of summer outings at 
Kanata Golf Club, Barneveld, N. Y 
June 2. Sixty-seven staff members and 
guests enjoyed golf, tennis, baseball, 
cards, dining and dancing. 
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BOSTON 
POST 


Year of 1927 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAILY POST 444,682 
SUNDAY POST 385,965 


EKELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Bpecial Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORE 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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N. E. A. COMMUNITY CUP 











Community service cup of the N. E. A., 
won this year by the Chardon ‘O.) 
Republican Record. C. F. Christian 
is editor and H. C. Parsons business 


The cup was presented by 
Editor & Publisher. 


manager. 


GUCK JOINS HEARST 


Homer Guck, formerly vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
and a director of the Detroit Life In- 
surance Company, has joined the Hearst 
newspapers in an executive capacity. 
Mr. Guck, prior to his connection with 
the Detroit Life, was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Houghton (Mich.) Daily 
Mining Gazette. 

At present Mr. Guck is assistant busi- 
ness manager of the New York Evening 
Journal. 
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T. R. WILLIAMS RESIGNS 


Leaves Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph to Go 


on Extended Vacation—Will Travel 


Thomas R. Williams, business 
ager of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegrap:, has 
resigned. He will take several m nths’ 
vacation, which he will spend in traveling, 
Upon his return he will announce his 
plans for the future. 

Mr. Williams joined the executive 
staff of the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
Chronicle-Telegraph in April, 1925, and 
was made vice-president and assistant pub- 
lisher of these papers in April, 1926, 
With the consolidation of the Pittsburgh 
Sun and the Chrowmicle-Telegraph Mr. 
Williams became business manager of the 
merged paper, the Sun-Telegraph. He 
had previously been connected with the 
Pittsburgh Press, joining that paper im- 
mediately upon graduating from college 
in 1902, and rising to managing editor. 
Later he became business manager. He 
has been a director of the A. N. P. A, 
since 1922. He was president of the or- 
ganization in 1920 and 1921. 

The Department of Journalism of Pitts- 
burgh University was founded by Mr, 
Williams, and he was instrumental in 
establishing the Tri-States News Bureau 
and the Pittsburgh Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. 


man- 


PLAY OPENING SOON 


“Gentlemen of the 
Press,” a newspaper play by Ward 
Morehouse, has been scheduled for 
August 27, at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New York. Russel Crouse, columnist of 
the New York Evening Post, will appear 
in the cast. 


The premiere of 


FLIES WITH AIR MAIL 


T. D. Higgins, military and aviation 
reporter for the San Antonio Evening 


News, recently traveled with the air mail 
to Fort Worth and Dallas and wrote a 
feature on how air mail is handled. 





and equipment. 


on time. 





CERTIFI 








Timeliness—of course— 
but Legibility, too 


Time is the essence of newspaper production, for 
nothing is so perishable as news. 


Still, to be on time with a paper that is difficult to 
read is not obtaining a fair return on the investment 
of thousands and thousands of dollars in machinery 


Where they use Certified Dry Mats in their stereo- 
type foundries publishers know from experience that 
they can keep their forms open to the last second; 
they know that they can depend upon Certifieds to 
come thru day in and day out with deep, sharp, 
even impressions, which mean good, 
plates for the pressroom; they know that the work of 
the composing room, stereotype foundry and press- 
room have been co-ordinated, and that these depart- 
ments are co-operating to produce well printed papers 


By using Certified Dry Mats to convert their flat 
forms as set up in their composing rooms into curved 
plates as required in the pressrooms, over 400 of your 
fellow publishers have protected and fortified their 
investments of thousands and thousands of dollars by 
printing timely, accurate and complete newspapers 
which are easily read and make happy readers. 


Your comparison is invited, too. 


DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 

Made in U. S. A. 
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‘The Pittsburgh Press 


announces the addition 


of a 


Rotogravure 


Section 
SUNDAY, JULY FEsth 


Circulation 282,266 a.B.c. 


Rate $1 a line 
Rotogravure is now introducéd to 


Pittsburgh for the first time and 





through the Sunday Press exclusively 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


A Scripps- Howard Newspaper 
Member of the Gravure Service Group 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO + DETROIT - PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - SEATTLE 
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NEWS SERVICES READY TO “MOP UP” 
NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 





Executives Will Lead Large Forces to Kansas City and Hous- 
ton—Associated Press Will Have 
63 Men 





DRESS Associations and news services 
are making elaborate preparations to 
send the story of the forthcoming Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions to 
newspapers throughout the country. An 
army of political writers will descend 
upon Kansas City and Houston with 
typewriters unslung, ready for action. 
The Associated Press will send a 
group of 63 writers, photographers and 
traffic men into the field. Byron Price 
ef the Washington office will be in 
charge of the convention staff at both 
Kansas City and Houston. Norris Huse 
and Howard Blakesley of New York 
will head the photo crew, and Lloyd C. 
Stratton will manage the feature end. 
E. T. Wolford will be in charge of 
traffic and the general administrative 
staff will be directed by R. H. Heppe. 
The regional staff will be under the 
command of Carl D. Brandebury. The 
running story and general leads will be 
written by Byron Price. P. F. Haupert 
will write day and night stories of the 
battle for the nomination, while the de- 
scriptive material will go over the wires 
under the signature of Kirk L. Simpson. 


James L. West will write and sign day 
and night stories on the making and 
shaping of the platforms. James L. 


Williams will write and sign the night 
leads. 

The convention staff of International 
News Service will be under the active 
direction of Barry Faris, general news 
manager, while Major Frank Mason, 
general manager will attend both con- 
ventions to supervise all news and busi- 
ness matters. George R. Holmes, man- 
ager of the Washington bureau will 
write the running story and leads from 
the convention floor and will head the 
working staff. William -K. Hutchinson, 
Kenneth Clark, George E. Durno, 
William S. Neal and Lawrence Sullivan, 
all of the Washington staff, will do the 
bulk of the reporting assisted by Ray- 


mond I. Borst, manager of the Albany 
bureau, and members of the regular 
Kansas City and Houston staffs. James 


L. Kilgallen of the New York office will 
be on the filing desk of the Kansas City 
bureau during both conventions. W. S. 
Brons, central region director will be 
in charge of wire arrangements in both 
convention cities. Roland Krebs, author 
of magazine stories will also be a mem- 
ber of the I. N. S. staff. 

Veterans on the United Press staff at 
the convention, who will work under the 
supervision of Robert J. Bender, vice- 
president and general news manager, will 
include Carl Groat, Raymond Clapper, 
Paul Mallon, Tom Stokes, Ralph Turner, 
Gordon Shearer, Ed Williams and I. I. 


Femrice. 
In addition to covering the conventions 
from the regular news and _ political 


analysis angles, Universal Service will 
inject a little humor into the big story 
with a series of articles by “Bugs” Baer. 
Among the members of the regular Uni- 
versal staff who will be on the scene are 


John T. Lambert, political analyst; 
Fraser Edwards, political writer; Lou- 
ella O. Parsons, who will write the 


colorful side of the political battles; and 
Lucy J. Price, Mary Stewart and 
Corinne Rich, who will turn in a series 
of sidelights on the Kansas City meeting. 
Special articles will be done for Uni- 
versal by Emily Newell Blair, vice- 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. Damon .Runyon will write 
the running story of both conventions, 
and James R. Nourse will be in charge 
of the entire conventions staff, with the 
assistance of C. R. Hope. 

David Lawrence, political writer for 
Consolidated Press Association, will 
write the running story of both conven- 
for that organization. William 
will cover the stories from the 


tions 


Hard 


personality angle, giving sidelights on 
the prominent persons involved. 
McBreen, chief of traffic will be in 


charge of the wire service. 

The Central Press Association will be 
represented at Kansas City and Houston 
by Charles B. Driscoll, who will write 
sidelight articles on both conventions to 
appear in his regular column. “The 
World and All.” Charles P. Stuart will 
write a daily story from both conven- 
tion cities, and William Davy, produc- 


tion manager of the Association, will be 
in general charge. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive 


editor of the New York World, will be 
in charge of the New York World News 
Service forces at both conventions. 
Charles Michelson of the Washington 
bureau will head the New York Morning 
World men for the news service. The 
writing staff will include George F. 
Authier, Dudley Nichols, Charles V. F. 
Murphy, H. E. C. Bryant and R. E. 
Meyer. Margaret Leech, novelist, will 
do a series of articles on both conven- 
tions giving the woman's side of politics. 
R. E. Moyer, manager of the World 
News Service, will be on the scene to 
direct the handling ot wire stories. 
Robert Barry, of the Washington bureau 
of the New York World, will write 
special stories at both Houston and 
Kansas City. Martin Green will write 
specials from Kansas City, and Ira W 
Thomas will do the same at Houston. 


AGENCY OFFICIAL DIES 


Carl Hugo Linn, vice-president of the 
Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company ot 
Chicago, died June 5 at Evanston hos- 
pital after an illness of three weeks. He 
was 45 years old and lived in Wilmette 
Mr. Linn was well known among adver- 
tising men in Chicago, having been in 
the business for 25 years. At one time 
he was connected with the firm of Lord 
& Thomas. He is survived by his widow 
and two children. 


} ————_______— 


TALBOTT JOINS AGENCY 


Leaves Editor & Publisher to Be New 
York Manager for Allen Agency 


Greenville Talbott, editor of the old 
Fourth Estate, has resigned from Eprror 
& PuBLISHER to become New York man- 
ager of the Walter A. Allen Agency, 
of Hartford, with offices in the Salmon 
Tower Building. 

Mr. Talbott has devoted his life to 
newspapers and trade journals, in vari- 
ous capacities, in Virginia, Georgia, 
California and New York. Among his 

















DEPENDABILITY 
ADAPTABILITY 


are the essential qualifications 
the publisher must find in the 
organization that will produce 
for him a Special Edition or 
Special Pages that will meet 
his approval and that of his 


advertisers. 
The varied tests of a long 
period of activity, repeat 


orders from many of the coun- 


try's biggest newspapers, all 
combine to endorse our 
record. 


Our Service is efficient from 
every angle. 


John B. Gallagher Company 


45 W. 45th St., New York City 














Fourth Estate 


for June 


have been the 
Fourth Estate and Eprtror 


New York connections 
Herald, Sun, 
& PuBLISHER. 

The Walter A. Allen Agency special- 
izes in individualized advertising service 
for newspaper advertisers. It has offices 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit and San 
Francisco. 


LUCKY STRIKE ADS TO 
APPEAR AGAIN SOON 


Frank Harwood Definitely Assures 
E. & P. Campaign Will be Re- 
newed—Union Tobacco Co. 


Active in Price War 


Definite assurance was given Eprtor & 
PuBLISHER this week by Frank Harwood, 
advertising manager of the American To- 
bacco Company that Lucky Strike ad- 
vertising would be resumed in the news- 
papers shortly. 

Mr. Harwood was asked to confirm a 
statement made by a newspaper man at 
the New York State Publishers Associa- 
tion at Watkins Glen this week that the 
advertisements would be back in the 
papers within a week. The same news- 
paper man said he had been reliably in- 
formed that the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company would also begin advertising 
Camels again in the newspapers inside of 
three weeks. 

“Yes we are going to resume our news- 
paper advertising,” Mr. Harwood de- 
clared, “But I cannot say when it will 
be.’ 

Meanwhile, the Union Tobacco Com- 
pany, which has increased its newspaper 
schedule for Marlboro cigarettes in a 
campaign handled by Picard, Bradner & 
Brown, Inc. New York advertising 
agency, also actively entered the tobacco 
trade war this week by declaring a stock 
distribution aggregating approximately 
$7,500,000 to tobacco jobbers and retail- 
ers throughout the country. The stock 
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plan was announced by George J. Whe- 
lan, president of the Union Tobacco Com. 
pany, and marked something decidedly 
new in merchandising in this country 

Jobbers who handle the products of 
the Union Tobacco Company will re. 
ceive stock to the amount of 


- per 
cent of the wholesale price of goods 
bought from the company, based on 


a price of $30 a share. A jobber buy- 
ing $1,000 of merchandise will receive 
one share of stock. The retailer re. 
ceives a stock distribution of 10 per 
cent of the cost of goods to him from 
the jobber, based on the same valuation, 
For each $300 of merchandise he will re- 
ceive one share of stock. Both these 
distributions are in addition to any and 
all discounts which retailers and jobbers 
are now receiving. 

The distribution represented by 300,000 
shares of stock is the company’s answer 
to a plea from the Joint National Com- 
mittee of Retailers and Jobbers for a 
“living margin of profit.” 


DEFENDS CRIME NEWS 


A newspaper which omits all news of 
crime, scandal or moral and physical 
catastrophe is just as guilty as the one 
which presents its news _ sensationally 
and presents a distorted picture, S. J 
Duncan-Clark of the Chicago Evening 
Post told delegates to the triennial con- 
vention at Chicago University, June 6. 
Mr. Duncan-Clark also said that if the 
advertiser could create a public demand 
for his products, the newspaper should 
use its columns to develop public demand 
for the type of news which would con- 
tribute to intelligent and effective moral 
sensitiveness. 


WINS ART CONTEST 


Elmer S. Campbell has been named 
winner of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
$25 first prize in the paper’s annual black 
and white contest. He is a young com- 
mercial artist employed by the Triad 
Studios. 





This Will Be a Valuable 





ON TO PITTSBURGH 


The 30th Annual Convention 
of the 


International Circulation 
Managers’ Association 


Will Be Held at 


THE WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 19-20-21 


An Interesting Program Has Been Arranged 


Every Phase of Important Circulation Problems Will Be 
Discussed 


Banquet Will Be Held During the Convention 
Special Entertainment for the Ladies 


Large Attendance Will Be Present 


Managers Who Attend 


Meeting to All Circulation 
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New Home of the Rochester Times-Union 


The Gannett Newspapers 


Rochester Times-Union The Newburgh News 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette 


The Beacon News 


SO Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News 
Elmira Telegram The Olean Herald 


Ithaca Journal-News The Hartford (Conn.) Times 
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thester Times-Union Presses 
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President Calvin C. Coolidge pressed a Western Union telegraph key in the 
White House, Monday, June 4th, at 10:38 A.M., and the new 12 unit Goss 
presses, in the just completed home of the Rechester Times-Union, Times 
Square, Rochester, New York, started to roll. 


It took a year to create and equip the new 
home of the oldest newspaper west of the 
Hudson River-----a year of expert planning 
of layout and purchase of modern equipment. 


The result is one of the finest newspaper 
buildings in the United States ----- built to 
serve the largest clientele of Local and 
National advertisers in its field. 





To an even greater extent than heretofore, 
the Rochester Times-Union is in position 
to render service and co-operation in a 
market that offers every favorable factor to 
profitable advertising. 


ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 
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HIRES USING LARGE NEWSPAPER SPACE 
TO BOOM NEW USE FOR PRODUCT 





Root Beer Firm Relying on Dailies to Create Demand for Milk 
Shakes With Hires Syrup—Color Page Used 
in New York 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


AN extension of sales for the long- 
~* established product can be brought 
about by the discovery of new and prac- 
tical uses. 

Newspaper advertising then does its 
job with twice the “wallop” previously 
possible. 

The Charles E. Hires Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been one of the country’s 
pioneer advertisers. Fifty years ago it 
began the purchase of space to promote 
its Root Beer Extract and, in recent 
years, its root beer at soda fountains. 
The company in 1908 created a sensa- 
tion in Philadelphia by buying a full 
page to tell its story in the Ledger 
a revolutionary act for a manufacturer 
at that time. 

The company has become securely es- 
tablished as the quality leader of its field. 
Its products are sold in large volume 
nationally. Like all makers of quality 
merchandise, the company has a great 
deal of competition from articles of 
lesser grade and lower prices, often syn- 
thetically concocted. 

The discovery was made that Hires 
fountain syrup combines perfectly with 
milk as it contains no acid and is made 
from the pure juices of herbs, barks and 
berries, rich in vitamines. Products 
made of synthetic flavoring oils and col- 
ored artificially will not do this. 

Hence, a few weeks ago the company 
launched a large newspaper campaign in 
five cities, New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Memphis, featuring 
Hires Milk Shake. The company se- 
lected the milk shake because it is one 
of the biggest sources of soda fountain 
revenue. 

“Now milk shake with a wonderful 
flavor” is the headline of a full page in 
colors which appeared recently in the 
New York Journal. The copy continues: 

“Some one started the vogue of asking 
for ‘Milk Shake flavored with Hires’— 
now the news is sweeping the country. 

“Somewhere, someone with originality 
and a tired appetite ended monotony by 
trying ‘Milk shake flavored with Hires 
syrup’. 

“instead of the usual chocolate or 
vanilla flavor. 

“That some one told some one who 
told others—now thousands have adopted 
this delicious combination—so different, 
so appetizing. 

“The blended flavor is appealingly 
different, as one trial will prove. It 
gives variety. It ends monotony. 

“Just join the thousands who are try- 
ing Hires Milk Shake. You'll be de- 
lighted with the new flavor—a most en- 
joyable change. 

“Try also Hires as a flavoring for ice 
cream soda, milk shake, sundae and other 
fountain specialties. This gives a de- 
lightful change—a relief from monotony. 
Just try your favorite fountain specialty 
flavored with Hires.” 

The campaign is being placed by the 
New York office of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan. 

Members of the merchandising depart- 
ments of the Journal have called upon 
nearly 1,000 retailers with reproductions 
of the page copy and streamers. The 
new idea also has been merchandised 
aggresively by the Hires New York sales 
organization under the New York man- 
ager, E. Kochersperger. 

A hanger in colors and 10 window 
strips are supplied dealers and jobbers 
without charge. A porcelain dispensing 
jar is furnished without cost to dealers 
placing an order for five gallons of 
Hires Five Strength concentrated syrup 
or 25 gallons of Hires finished. syrup. 
Strong thin-edged glasses with the 
words, “Enjoy Hires, Nature’s delicious 
drink” are sold dealers at about cost, as 
also are Hires steins. 


For a nominal amount with a sub- 
stantial order for syrup, a dealer is given 
his choice of two sizes of dispensing 
kegs. The wholesaler usually arranges 
time payments. 

The company has issued directions for 
preparing Hires the regular way and in 
malted milk, ice cream soda, milk shake, 
Black Cow, frappe, sundae, etc. 

“The strange thing about this bit of 
merchandising is that we did not do it 
sooner, but, as often is the case, the 
most apparent thing is not realized,” said 
John R. Minten of the Charles E. Hires 
Company. “A great many fountain 
drinks can be made from Hires, but up 
to the present time we have not sought 
to any great extent to make it known to 
the public. Naturally, we selected the 
milk shake to start the ball rolling. 

“There is no mysterious hokus-pocus 
about the campaign nor have we changed 
our distribution in any way. Hires foun- 
tain syrup is sold through wholesale 
confectioners and druggists to their 
dealers. However, educating the pub- 
lic to a ‘new use’—that is, a new drink 
made from MHires—naturally furnishes 
the ‘dramatic appeal’ to increase the sale 
of Hires syrup. The fact that it focuses 
interest in a new way on the drink, 
Hires itself, of course is our main con- 
cern. 

“Our sales organization is enthu- 
siastically behind the campaign in put- 
ting fountain hangers and strips every- 
where possible, aided by newspaper mer- 
chandising departments. In spite of the 
cool spring, the sales of Hires fountain 
syrup has felt quite a material influence. 
The result has been especially gratifying 
in Memphis.” 

An extension of sales for the long- 
established product can be brought about 
by the discovery of new and practical 
uses. 


REACH WAGE AGREEMENT 
New Cleveland Scale Provides Small 


Increase—Expires in 1931 


An agreement has been reached be- 
tween Cleveland Typographical Union 
No. 53 and the local newspaper wage 
scale committee which provides $53.55 
for day work, $58.50 for nights, and 
$60.48 for the “lobster” shift. A special 
meeting of the union approved the new 
scale by a vote of 75 to 3. The increase 
on night work is $1.25 a week and pro- 
portionate increases were made in the 
other divisions. 

All conditions bearing upon starting 
time and divisions of work are identical 
with those of the former agreement, 
which expired May 1 

The new scale becomes effective as of 
May 1 end runs until April 30, 1931 


NEWS MAN SUES JUSTICE 


Lewis Asks $1,000 for Two Hour Jail 


Sentence for Contempt 


William Lewis, news editor of the 
Lancaster (O.) Gazette, who spent two 
hours in jail recently on a contempt of 
court sentence imposed by Justice of the 
Peace E. W. Boerstler, has entered suit 
for $1,000 damages against Boerstler. 

Lewis had criticized a traffic case 
handled by the justice and was sentenced 
to 10 days in jail when he refused to pay 
a $20 fine. A common pleas court judge 
immediately gave Lewis his freedom, rul- 
ing that Boerstler lacked jurisdiction 


NEW S. N. | = F. A, "MEMBER 


The Florence (Ala.) Times-News is a 
new member of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association. J. L. Meeks is 
publisher. 
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NEWS 


Circulation 
Leadership 
Attains a New 


High Record! 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, the 
constant leader in circulation among 
all daily newspapers in Indiana, has 
eclipsed all previous records with a 
daily net paid average for May, 1928, 
of 


143,491 


—which was 4,219 greater than the 
highest figure The NEWS has ever 
before attained. 


May, 1928, was the FOURTH CON- 
SECUTIVE MONTH that the Home- 
Delivered circulation of The NEWS 
has established new high records, 
and for years The NEWS has had 
more home-delivered city circulation 
than both other Indianapolis daily 
newspapers combined ! 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL hi J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Chicago? The’ Tower Bldg. 





New York: 


E NEWS GOES TO THE HOME, FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 


Net Paid Daily Average for | 
6 Months Ending March 31, 1928 


228,428 


An increase of 4,336 in the past six months | 






































Combined Daily Morning Evening 
CITY 
Carriers (Regular) 
Dealers and Ind. Carriers 66,224 24,640 41,584 
Street Sales a ae pe 5,389 1,704 8,685 
Counter Sales a> Ge be Rae re 42 21 21 
Mail Subscribers . e.g gC & ioe: sg 1,105 405 700 
Total City 72,760 26,770 45,990 
SUBURBAN (Trading Territory) 
Carriers (Regular) 
Dealers and Ind. Carriers 42,158 14,030 28,128 
Mail Subscribers 66,890 33,337 33,558 
Total Suburban 109,048 47,367 61,681 
TOTAL CITY AND SUBURBAN 181,808 74,137 107,671 
ALL OTHER 
Agents and Dealers 14,839 10,509 4,330 
Mail Subscribers 31,753 24,831 6,922 
ALL OTHER, TOTAL 46,592 35,340 11,252 
TOTAL NET PAID 228,400 109,477 118,923 
Bulk Sales ped ='g 28 22 6 
228,428 109,499 118,929 
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Population of Des Moines and A. B. C. trading radius, 890,858 


e No other newspaper published in this radius has 20,000 circulation 
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PREPARE FOR PRESS AT 
COOLIDGE CAMP 


Telegraph Instruments Barred from 
Cedar Island Lodge; Telegraph 
Terminal at Superior—Daily 
Air Mail to Be Arranged 
Superior, Wis., will be headquarters 
for the 50 or more correspondents ex- 
pected to accompany President Coolidge 
to his summer camp at Cedar Island 
Lodge on the Brule river, 35 miles from 
Superior, this summer. The president's 
executive offices will be set up in Superior 
Central High School, with three private 
telephone wires stretching to the Lodge. 
No telegraph wires will run to the Lodge, 
though a railroad office at Brule will be 

at the service of newspaper men. 

A special daily air mail service to 
Chicago, with a 24-hour connection to 
Washington is being set up by army 
aviators. A special air field is being 
constructed, the present airport being too 
small to accommodate the large Douglas 
observation planes which will be used. 

Superintendent A. R. McGrath of the 
Western Union plans to station 25 special 
operators at Duluth, across the bay from 
Superior. As arranged at present, most 
news dispatches will originate in the 
Executive offices at Superior, but news 
originating in Brule will be telephoned 
to the telegraph office in Superior. 

John T. Murphy, publisher, and Gor 
don McQuarrie, managing editor, of the 
Superior Evening Telegram, have already 
begun to set up conveniences for news 
paper men. The Telegram has set aside 
part of its third floor as a pressroom and 
more than 100 invitations have 
mailed to managing editors throughout 
the country to install their representatives 
there. The Telegram is attempting to 
have wire headquarters moved to the same 
The office is near the hotel where 


been 


room. 
the Coolidge party and news men will 
stay. 

Mr. Murphy is heading the Wisconsin 


committee arranging for the reception and 
entertainment of President and Mrs. 
Coolidge during their vacation. 

Mr. Murphy, who served as a reporter 
for the Boston Transcript more than 30 
years ago, also publishes papers at Eau 
Claire, Wis., and Lafayette, La. To- 
gether with Irvine L. Lenroot, former 
United States senator from Wisconsin, 
the Superior publisher was largely re- 
sponsible for inducing the president to 
establish the summer White House in 
Wisconsin. 


ALLOCATE FREQUENCIES 


Radio Board Gives Publishers 20 Chan- 
nels—RCA Receives 65 


The Radio Commission last week an 
nounced the allocation of high-frequency 
channels for commercial interests, includ- 
ing the assignment of new channels and 
the reassignment of channels to all ex- 
isting licensed stations. 

Twenty: frequencies were assigned to 
the American Publishers’ Committee, as 
follows: 7,340, kilocycles; 7,355; 7,370; 
7,625; 7,640; 7,820; 7,835; 7,850; 7,925; 
7,955; 15,580; 15,610; 15,640; 15,670; 
15,700; 15,730; 15,760; 15,850; 15,880; 
15,910. 

Seven frequencies were allocated to the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company; 
eight to the Robert Dollar Steamship 
Company; 14 to the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; 37 to 
the Mackay system and the largest num- 
ber, 65, to the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


NEW WEST VIRGINIA DAILY 


Beckley, W. Va., is being served by 
two daily newspapers since June 4, when 
the Raleigh Register stepped-up from 
three issues a week to the afternoon 
field. The new daily is issued every 
afternoon, except Saturday, and Sunday 
morning. Charles Hodel is president and 
general manager; Roy H. Johnson, vice 
president; A. S. Johnston, secretary and 
editor; C. M. Johnston, treasurer. 
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“PANTONE” INVENTOR HERE 


Exhibits Remarkable Printing from New 
Chromium-Coated Half-Tones 


Remarkable printing results from a 
process which has been used in Europe 


for two years, were displayed in New 
York this week by A. Ronald Trist, the 
inventor, following his arrival at the 


Roosevelt Hotel. The process is known 
as “pantone.” Mr. Trist exhibited a 
pantone plate, coated with chromium, a 
metal of extreme hardness, having the 
appearance of a polished mirror and bear- 
ing the faint image of type or half-tone. 
It is printed, he said, on an ordinary 
typographic press, the principal variation 
from normal processes being that the ink 
contains a small percentage of mercury. 
The pantone plate absorbs the mercury 
from the ink between the half-tone dots 
and from all parts of the surface not 
covered by the type or ink image. As 
mercury repels ink, large editions can be 
printed without makeready and without 
the possibility that the half-tone dots will 
fill up, the inventor stated. 

Specimens exhibited by Mr. Trist in- 
cluded many surfaces, from strawboard 
and rough newsprint to fine silks and 
satins. He uses a half-tone screen of 150 
lines for all surfaces and declares that 
the speed of the press makes no apparent 
difference in the quality of the product. 
Newsprint reproductions run at 20,000 
impressions an hour and at 1,000 im- 
pressions are similar in appearance. 


VAN PAASSEN WINS SUIT 


French Court Frees American Corre- 
spondent of Defamation Charge 


The Court of Correctional Appeals, 
Paris, Wednesday, reversed a lower 
court’s conviction of Pierre Van Paassen, 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Evening World, for defamation. The 
case arose over the controversy on the 
motion picture “The Big Parade.’ Mr 
Van Paassen wrote a letter to a French 
theatrical newspaper Comoedia criticizing 
the French objections to the picture. 

The president of the French Associa 
tion of Film Authors entered the com 
plaint. Van Paassen’s letter was written 
in English, and the higher court ruled 
the original was not defamatory but had 
been made so by translatic n 


NEW TRADE MONTHLY 


Newspaper News, a new publication 
devoted to the interests of Australian 
newspaper publishers and advertisers, ap- 
peared for the first time, May 1. It is a 
monthly paper published by David Yaffa 
The editor is R. W. Robson, and P. E 
Abel is secretary. The main office 
Sydney. 





1s in 


ENTERTAINS EMPLOYES 


The Melbourne (Australia) Herald and 
Weekly Times entertained their em- 
ployes recently at a picnic party. Three 
special trains were chartered to carr) 
guests to the picnic grounds. 


Elrod 


—the most eco- 
nomical method 
of producing all 
your leads, slugs 
and rules. 








Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Boston — New York — Atlanta — San Francisco 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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THOMAS HEADS COMMITTEE 


Daytona Beach Newspaper Man to 
Submit Plan for $200,000 Campaign 


Raymond A. Thomas, general manager 
of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) News- 
Journal, was appointed chairman of a 
state-wide advertising committee to work 
out an - Florida advertising program 
on May < 

Mr. Thomas has been working on a 
preliminary survey for several weeks, and 
advised the Chamber of Commerce board 
of directors, immediately upon his ap- 
pointment, that his committee will be able 
to submit an advertising plan within a 
month or two. The committee expects to 
raise a fund of $200,000. 





SPEEDED AUSTRALIAN PHOTO 


Pictures of Bert Hinkler, British 
aviator, greeting his mother on his ar- 
rival at Brundaberg, Queensland, after 
his flight from London to Australia, were 
sent to the London Daily Mirror by the 
Herald Feature Service of the Melbourne 
(Australia) Herald in time for the 
Mirror to print them a day earlier than 
formerly was possible. This was accom- 
plished by having prints rushed to Sydney 
to catch the American mail steamer, and 
then having the photo telegraphed. 
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REICHART OPENS OFFICE 





Put in Charge of Philadelphia Branch 
of Scripps-Howard Advertising 


George Reichard has been put jp 
charge of a new office opened in Phila- 
delphia by the national advertising de- 
partment of the 
Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers. The 
office is located 
in the Atlantic 
Building. 

Mr. Reichard 
was married last 
May 28 to Miss 
Anna Baumeister, 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Reichard are now 
living in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Rei- 
chard has been 
with the Scripps- 














Howard News- Grorce ReicHarp 
papers for 25 
years. He began work in the national 


advertising department in New York of 
what was then the Scripps-McRae 
Newspapers. 

Howard P. Connable has been ap- 
pointed Detroit manager of the national 
advertising department. He was _for- 
merly a member of staff of the 
Chicago office. 


the 











Telephone service, a public trust 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE widespread owner- 
ship of the Bell Tele- 
phone System places an 
obligation on its management 
to guard the savings of its hun- 
dreds of thousands of stock- 
holders. 

Its responsibility for so large 
a part of the country’s tele- 
phone service imposes an ob- 
ligation that the service shall 
always be adequate, depend- 
able and satisfactory to the 
user. 

The only sound policy that 
will meet these obligations is 
to continue to furnish the best 
possible service at the lowest 
cost consistent with financial 
safety. There is then in the Bell 


\ 
‘a 


System no incentive to 
earn speculative or large 
profits. Earnings must 
be sufficient to assure the best 
possible service and the finan- 
cial integrity of the business. 
Anything in excess of these re- 
quirements goes toward ex- 
tending the service or keep- 
ing down the rates. 

This is fundamental in the 
policy of the company. 

The Bell System’s ideal 
the same as that of the public 
it serves—the most telephone 
service and the best, at the 
least cost to the user. It accepts 
its responsibility for a nation- 
wide telephone service as a 
public trust, 
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“Petting 
PATTY” 


By Jefferson Machamer 











You must see the sparkling new comic strip by 
Machamer, now one of the most attractive cir- 
culation making elements in the Hearst news- 
papers and many others. Wire now for ‘Petting 
Patty,” the smartest new feature of the year. 
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THOMSON WARNS AGAINST “INFLATED 
VALUES” OF NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 





A. B. C. President Warns New York State Publishers in 
Convention That Press May Lose Lead Position as Ad 
Medium—Urged to Throw Out Radio Programs 





intermingled with 
felicitations at the annual sum- 
New York State 
Publishers Asso- 
ciation at Wat- 
kins Glen this 
week. 

Philip os 
Thomson, pub- 
licity manager of 
the Western 
Electric Com- 
pany, and presi- 
dent of the Audit 
fureau of Cir- 
culations, speak- 
ing under the 
programmed title 
of “What's On 
the Advertiser’s 
Mind” unburdened himself of a number 
of complaints against what he repeatedly 
referred to as the “premier advertising 
medium, the daily newspaper,” while, in 
brighter moments of the convention, an 
exchange of compliments and more mate- 
rial tributes for Frank E. Gannett, presi- 


SER JUSNESS 
gay 
meeting 


mer of the 





Jerome |). Barnum 


dent of the Gannett Newspapers, and 
past president of the association, and 
Jerome D Barnum, Syracuse Post- 


Standard, the present chief, stirred pro- 
longed applause : 

Other speakers at an after dinner 
session on June 5 were O. C. Harn, 
managing director of A. B. C., George 
J. Auer, national advertising manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune, B. T. 
McCanna,, manager of publicity of the 
Chicago Tribune, and chairman of the 
radio committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, and Ed- 
ward H. Butler, publisher of the Buf- 
falo Evening News, and N. P. A. 
president, who obliged with a Scotch 
story, which stopped the session with a 
smile. 

Mr. Barnum opened proceedings by re- 
calling the fact that this was the eighth 
anniversary of the association, which Mr. 
Gannett had pioneered in organizing at 
a meeting in Syracuse in 1920. 

“We were badly apart then,” Mr. 
Barnum recalled. “But since, under 
Frank Gannett’s leadership, we have 
learned the value of co-operation. He 
brought us together and held us together. 
There is nothing grander in the news- 
paper business than fine, fair friendship, 
and we can all sincerely call Frank our 
friend.” 

Calling Mr. Gannett the “new Lord 
Northcliffe of North America,” Mr. 
Barnum presented him on behalf of the 
association with a compact desk clock. 


Mr. Gannett replied to the honor and 
Mr. Barnum started to announce the 
mext speaker, when he was halted by 


Frank E. Tripp, general manager of the 
Gannett Newspapers. Mr. Tripp, speak- 
ing for all newspaper publishers and the 
association in particular, expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Barnum for his “splen- 
did work as chairman of the A. N. P. A. 
postal committee,” and presented Mr. 
Barnum with a bunch of two dozen 
American beauty roses. 

In telling publishers present what was 
on the advertisers’ collective minds, Mr. 
Thomson branded the “mad scramble for 
circulation” as one of the most “per- 
nicious tendencies of the day.” He ar- 
gued that besides looking at circulation 
figures, advertisers were interested in 
knowing what class of people a news- 
paper appealed to. This point was con- 
tested afterwards by a special represent- 
ative who was attending the convention 
as a visitor. He said that time and time 
again he has brought over papers from 
the files of his different clients to show 
them ¢o space buyers, only to be con- 
fronted with the excuse that there was 
no time for such consideration. All the 
space buyer cared about was the number 
of readers reached in a given territory. 


In this informal discussion, Mr. Thom- 
son agreed that the space buyer was the 
weak link in the agency system. He 
said that huge sums were spent engaging 
salesmen to get accounts away from 
other agencies, but that less money was 
frequently spent in space buying depart- 
ments, 

Other complaints registered by the 
former A. N. A. president, repeated often 
enough at deliberations of that body, con- 
cerned enforced combinations, rate differ- 
entials, inflated valuations, and cash dis- 
counts. 

“The advertisers want to see you enjoy 
prosperity because you are a primary 
means to the successful distribution of 
our goods,” the speaker continued. “But 
that doesn’t mean that you can expect 
to earn a return on a property where the 
values have been inflated through over- 
capitalization or purchase at an arti- 
ficial value. 

“I know of a city where one news- 
paper recently bought out a competitor 
at a reported price which netted the 
seller a profit of more than 300 per cent. 
They occupied the same field and largely 
duplicated their circulation, and yet the 
owner of the consolidated papers is 
charging a rate arrived at by combining 
the two previous individual rates. This 
publisher simply has a financial mill- 
stone around his neck and he is trying 
to make the advertisers carry the load. 

“The newspaper publisher today must 
be market-wise. He must realize that 
his publication is a part of the market- 
ing machinery of his community and 
build a sound instrument for reaching 
that market on a basis which will return 
a fair profit to him and offer the adver- 
tiser an economical means of marketing 
his product. 

“I have said that the national manu- 
facturer looks upon newspapers as a 
primary means of distributing advertising 
information. But make no mistake—you 
are not an indispensable means, although 
you represent a larger and more power- 
ful force than ever before. Any misuse 
of your power on the basis that you 
have a monopoly is bound to react un- 
favorably 

“Big businesses are springing up that 
depend quite largely on other mediums, 
and whether the newspapers continue to 
hold their place as the world’s leading 
advertising medium so far as volume of 
expenditures is concerned depends largely 
upon their adaptability to present condi- 
tions and their willingness to work with 
those who ought to be their best friends.” 

Mr. Auer spoke on behalf of the sta- 
bilization of newspaper rates. He told 
how a noted Philadelphia advertising 


agency sent out orders on the basis of 
old rate cards and when the New York 
Herald Tribune complained, he said he 
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was told that of about 1,000 orders sent 
out, 40 per cent of the newspapers ac- 
cepted the business at the former charge. 

“The first marked progress for the 
betterment of mewspaper advertising 
came with the stabilizing of rates,” he 
poisted out, urging all publishers to 
stand by their card charges. 

Mr. Auer praised newspaper repre- 
sentatives highly, commenting on the 
“understanding by publishers of the wis- 
dom of employing only the highest grade 
of representatives.” 

“On our newspapers,” he said, “we 
have found that it always pays to pay a 
man well. You then get the maximum 
of service.” 

Mr. McCanna, though speaking on a 
serious subject, kept the audience in 
roars of laughter by his witticisms. He 
repeated much of what he had said be- 
fore A. N. P. A. regarding the folly of 
printing radio programs. He _ insisted 
there was no overwhelming public de- 
mand for them, and pointed out that 
radio was now in active competition with 
the newspapers as an advertising medium. 

“A few newspapers are reducing the 
amount of space devoted to their radio 
programs,” he said. ‘They feel that the 
detailed listing of merely average pro- 
grams day after day provides little that 
is new and of intrinsic interest. They 
are giving space to radio high spots—the 
boiled down gist of what will probably 
prove most entertaining. One newspaper 
boldly put its radio programs on an ad- 
vertising basis, supporting them with an 
editorial box giving only the outstanding 
programs within range of the reader’s 
sets. This was acted upon without warn- 
ing to its readers, comparatively few 
complaints were received and circulation 
did not suffer. 

“Cutting down the space devoted to 
radio programs which are not up to the 
standard of ‘public convenience, inter<st 
and necessity’ will speed the day when 
radio stations will either be self-sup- 
porting and, therefore, producers of 
newspaper revenue, or out of business.” 

The convention of the association, clos- 
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ing with golf on June 6, opened at Ithaca 
when the delegates attended the com- 
mencement luncheon of the Empire State 
School of Printing and Engraving, at 
which 35 graduates received their di- 
plomas. 

Plans for the enlargement of the en- 
graving school were discussed and the 
project was referred to the educational 
committee. Reports of J. B. Pinkham, 
executive; John W. Baker, chairman of 
the educational committee, and Don A 
Johnson, director of the school were re- 
ceived. 


FINDS RADIO USEFUL 


Logan Believes Broadcast Serviceable 
“Collateral” of Newspaper Advertising 


Answering the question, “Does broad 
cast advertising pay?” before the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, Radio Division, in session in Chi- 
cago, June 6, Thomas F. Logan, president 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan said that 
he believed that radio was good “col 
lateral” advertising. 

“There are at present on the air a 
total of 57 nationally known firms spon- 
soring nationwide radio programs regu- 
larly each week,” Mr. Logan said... . 
“Our own experience has shown that 
radio broadcast advertising, when prop- 
erly planned and intelligently handled, is a 
highly valuable collateral means of build- 
ing sales and good-will. I say collateral, 
because newspaper or magazine advertis- 
ing, or both, is the foundation upon which 
any profitable advertising campaign must 
be built. The microphone carries on 
where the printing press leaves off.” 





CONDUCTS NEWS SCHOOL 


The Fort Madison (Ia.) Daily Demo- 
crat held a news writing school in Fort 
Madison, recently. The school was con- 
ducted by H. J. Metcalf of the extension 
department of the Iowa State College at 
Ames. 





Save This Advertisement and Get a $3 Merchandise Present FREE ! 








‘GENERAL- PURPOSE-DESK-TRAY” 


The Latest Creation 
The “GENERAL PURPOSE TRAY” 


is operated from all directions on 
your desk; from the front, right or 
left; or from your desk drawer, it is 
the best work organizing device, also 
the best sorting tray. 


““‘Alpha-DesK-Tray”” 
For sorting letters and 
desk work organizing of 
every description in all 


departments. 
“Alpha-Desk-Trays” are built in 2 
designs, closed side, open side 


models, ranging from 5 to 18” deep, 
front to back, and in all standard 
widths of business forms. 








ACT NOW! 


MAIL IN COUPON TODAY —! 








f FREE 
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This handsomely built pI sgy wg 
Valuable Paper ‘‘Steel- purchase price of only 
Safety -Box’’ $7.75 or over in office 


Mail in Coupon Today ge 
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ind ali today. 
Superior Equipment Co. Dept, M-A 7 
320 Beaubien SL, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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equipment, as listed, as 
an introductory offer to 
gain new accounts, 
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The National Capital is the 
Heart of the Nation’s Business 


There has just closed the sixteenth annual meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
held in its own imposing building here in Washington. There were gathered 4,000 leaders, repre- 
senting 850,000 business men in every branch of industry, located in every section of the country. 


To Washington they came to discuss each other’s problems in a spirit of helpful co-operation 
—for “prosperity through team-work.” 


From Washington these 4,000 leaders returned to their homes broadened by contact; stimu- 
lated by friendly intercourse; heartened by the exchange of experiences of the past and an awaken- 
ing of ideas and ideals for the future. 


No other city in the country occupies the same intimate relation to every business and every 
industry as does Washington. It is more than the Nation’s Capital. It is the heart of the Nation’s 
commercial and industrial life. . 


The greater Washington Market comprises the 
District of Columbia and the 25-mile radius into 
Maryland and Virginia—with approximately 800,000 
prosperous and progressive people. The Star 
alone covers this entire market, completely going 
directly into the homes—Evening and Sunday. 


he Evening Star 


New York Office: Wane nee oe Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL er ee Tae Rewet oe J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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NEWSPRINT—A WARNING! 
Ne SPRINT paper prices, by the developments 


of the past month, have returned to the control 

of the buyer for the first time since 1916. The 
seller's market began twelve years ago by an illegal 
combination of manufacturers to control prices and 
conditions of sale to newspaper publishers; it ended 
two weeks ago definitely with the collapse of another 
combination of manufacturers, this time within the 
law, the aim of which was to maintain a price level 
no longer warranted by the cost of manufacture or 
the relations of supply and demand. Today, a free 
market rules. Manufacturers are competing fiercely 
for the publisher’s patronage, absorbing freight 
charges which were ruthlessly shunted to the pub- 
lisher during the war years, and giving special dis- 
counts when the customer demands them loudly 
enough. There is no exact parallel to the present 
situation in the past quarter century’s history. 

Fundamentals of the newsprint market have changed 
radically since the publishers won their fight for tariff- 
free newsprint, and by that move accelerated the 
transfer of the industry to Canada. They have 
changed greatly since the days when the old News 
Print Manufacturers’ Association unlawfully at- 
tempted to dictate new and ever higher prices in 1915 
and 1916. They have changed even more rapidly 
since 1920, when the publishers, stirred to panic by 
the fear of a world shortage of paper, bid so fran- 
tically against each other that contract prices were 
forced to $130 a ton and spot market prices grazed 
$300. 

Today the North American newsprint mills have a 
potential output of 4,000,000 tons a year, or about 
500,000 tons more than the domestic market can con- 
sume at the rate of the past two and a half years’ 
operations. Sixty per cent of this production is now 
in Canada and the 40 per cent still made on this side 
of the border is diminishing year by year as mills use 
their timber stands to extinction. 

If paper prices fall rapidly under the battering of 
keen buyers, able to obtain radical reductions from 
the large Canadian producers whose modern opera- 
tions, cheap water supply, and abundant convenient 
timber permit them to quote much lower rates and 
still return a profit, the immediate result will be the 
shut-down of high-cost mills in the United States. 
Logically the surplus production which has caused 
the present flurry among the producers will disappear, 
and the market will again be “stabilized.” 

That is not what far-sighted publishers desire. The 
newspaper business needs a newsprint industry 
prosperous and here tomorrow and next year as well 
as today. It does not want an industry operated 
with American capital but wholly beyond the reach 
of American government regulation. It does not want 
a paper industry able to foster a runaway market 
by fear of shortage when advertising volume resumes 
its advance to new high levels. And it need have 


.none of these evils if it keeps its eye on the elements 


of the present situation and refuses to become excited 
by the prospect of cheap newsprint. 

The great temptation, of course, presented by cheap 
newsprint is the reduction of circulation prices in an 
effort to win dominance in number of readers. Many 
publishers will be tempted, and some will yield, even 
though the fallacy of that circulation building method 
has been demonstrated again and again. It failed 
often enough in the days of cheap paper, cheap 
advertising, cheap news, and cheap everything else 
that -went to make a newspaper, and it will fail even 
more grievously, we feel sure, in this day when the 
newspaper is organized as a fast, thorough, expensive 
operation. And, in failing, it will act to remove 
control of the paper market again from the publisher. 

On the other side, the publisher who slashes his 
circulation prices is depriving himself of revenues 
which may be sorely needed before many months. 
Operating expenses are under much better control 
than they were two years ago, but any movement in 
that respect will be upward. Advertising rates have 
been increased from the unconscionably low ranges 
of ten years ago to a point where they return most 
publishers a just profit without bearing too heavily 
upon business. There is still room for minor adjust- 
ments in the advertising rate card, but the question 
is no longer paramount for most newspapers. Circu- 
lation prices, however, are still far from attaining 
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The rich man is wise in his own conceit; 
but the poor that hath understanding searcheth 
him out.—Proverbs XXVIII; 11. 














the old ideal that they should equal the cost of white 
paper plus delivery expense. In general, they do not 
bear their sufficient proportion of the newspaper’s 
total expense, and with paper at $65 a ton or more, 
it was not to be expected that they should. 

A better balance of income between advertising and 
circulation can be attained if paper prices decrease 
greatly during the next eighteen months, and news- 
paper publishers will be well advised if they take to 
themselves the benefit accruing from lower paper 
prices. Heavy, wide-open newspapers, with advertis- 
ing space disproportionate to the whole, and circula- 
tion distributed to the four winds, leads only to red 
ink balances for the publisher and a total loss of his 
present advantages in newsprint purchase. Conserva- 
tive newspaper management will keep the paper in- 
dustry free from marginal and speculative operations, 
at the same time supplying readers and advertisers 
with a product fairly priced and doing its job 
adequately and profitably. 


NOT MUSSOLINI 


ANY will be comforted by the news that on a 

vote, following full discussion, Mussolini was 

rejected for membership in the National Press 
Ciub at Washington. When, two weeks ago, news 
reached us that the Italian dictator had been ac- 
cepted and notified of the fact by cable, we wondered 
what process of reasoning had animated the Board of 
Governors. Here was the arch-enemy of our principle 
of free press joining hands across the sea with work- 
ing newspaper men who are well acquainted with his 
atrocious iron-heeling of the press of his own country 
and equally ferocious censorship of the news addressed 
to American newspapers. To accept him into mem- 
bership was like giving his Satanic Majesty a front 
pew in the family church. We congratulate those 
who led vhe fight which black-balled the black shirt 


terrorist. 


REPORTER FEATS 


E are still troubled in mind because the 

Pulitzer awards for 1928 omitted the re- 

porter class, allegedly because no reportorial 
service seemed sufficiently noteworthy. The files of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER for the year record many in- 
teresting and valuable achievements by reporters. We 
might cite a dozen examples of work which, one 
would believe, would rank high enough to merit the 
attention of the judges. For instance, consider the 
feat of Paul Y. Anderson, of the Washington staff 
of St. Louis Post-Dispatch, whose reports caused a 
reopening of the Teapot Dome inquiry and who, later, 
suggested the questions which trapped the clever 
Robert W. Stewart when he was before the investigat- 
ing committee. The humorous situation of the 
Stewart defense claiming that the oil man was not 
in contempt of the Senate because the questions he 
refused to answer were suggested by a newspaper 
man is a point which should not be overlooked by 
prize judges. 

We fear that the true reason that reporters were 
not represented is that they or their editors neglect 
to enter their stories in the competition. The judges 
apparently cannot act without nominations from the 
field. It is suggested, therefore, that managing or 
city editors hereafter see to it that reporter achieve- 
ments are duly registered with the Pulitzer judges. 





Easier to push a millstone up the mountain- 
side than promote a newspaper that has nothing 
important to say. 


for 
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A RATE RAID 


ROM time to time Epitor & PUBLISHER receives 

from the field information regarding the con- 

tinued efforts on the part of the management of 
one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the 
United States to break the newspaper general adver- 
tising rate. Regardless of the rights of the news- 
papers to maintain their scale of prices for space, 
many of these rates being on the flat basis, this huge 
corporation proceeds to dictate new terms. The de 
mand is for a 5 per cent. discount from established 
rates, in consideration of the fact that this manufac- 
turing concern, in control of a large section of an 
industry, proposes to take large space on contract, the 
idea being to lump the advertising for several prod- 
ucts in single contracts. Behind the movement, of 
course, is a desire to put rival advertisers to a price 
disadvantage. We are reliably informed, from various 
sources, that the campaign for the 5 per cent rebate is 
now being waged and that the concern hopes to get 
it into general effect within two years. 

The position of the newspaper in this matter is 
perfectly obvious. Those newspapers that operate ona 
flat-rate basis to comply with the demand for prefer- 
ential price treatment must repudiate their whole sys- 
tem and stand before their general advertisers as false 
to principle. There is no “out” for the flat-rate 
paper. Those papers that operate the sliding scale of 
rates, giving concessions to the users of large space, 
must prepare new rate cards with the 5 per cent dis- 
count allowed all comers using 300,000 to 500,000 
contract lines. They must permit lumped contracts 
for various articles manufactured by a single cor- 
poration. Some newspapers might raise rates to pro- 
vide for the contingency, but unfairly to their general 
advertisers. No self-respecting publisher can give a 
secret 5 per cent discount. We are led to believe, 
however, that the corporation in question is not ask- 
ing for secret rebates. It demands its 5 per cent 
solely on the ground that it is a large space user. 

We suppose that as this great advertiser grows 
greater, takes on more and more products and pro- 
portionately increases use of the newspaper, it will use 
the precedent of the present demand, if granted, to 
make further exactions. Just where the process might 
lead is open to anyone’s imagination. 





A sunny Sunday afternoon, the family car, a 
shady nook and contact with all the world in 
news and pictures, 


JUSTICE 


EADERS will recall the case of the five New 
R Jersey women who, although reported by com- 

petent medical authorities to be slowly dying 
from radium poisoning contracted while employed in 
a clock factory, were denied speedy justice in their 
damage suits while lawyers reeled off red tape and 
a local court permitted postponements on account of a 
crowded calendar. The tragic injustice was duly re- 
ported by the press, but when two newspaper editors, 
one in New York and one in New Jersey, condemned 
the delay in direct terms, demanding that public 
opinion compel action if the court could not give 
relief, things began to happen. Aroused by the 
editorial comment in New York World Federal Judge 
William Clark of Newark volunteered to mediate the 
case. A New Jersey philanthropist said he would 
pension the women if the defendant corporation could 
not meet the obligation. However, the corporation 
settled out of court under terms which give the dying 
women material comfort. 

Epitor & PusiisHer has heretofore commented on 
the fact, so clear in this case, that the editorial still 
has its uses. The news columns may report the 
news, but not until an editor of intelligence and heart 
interprets the facts can public action be anticipated: 
Newspaperdom may find pride in the New Jersey 
case, for the relief of those dying women v 
prompted by a liberal application of printer’s in 
according to an old established American formula. 










Reports indicate that the Advertising Expo- 
sition which will be a feature of the I.A.A. 
meeting at Detroit will be the finest display of 
its kind ever seen in America. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 














({YRUS H. K. CURTIS, publisher of 
A the New York Evening Post and 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
W HARRY HARPER, 

* culation manager of the Daily 
Iowan, University of Iowa, has become 
display advertising manager of the Ke- 


former cir- 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 





YORBIN M. SARCHET is a name 
familiar to newspaper editors of the 























































the Philadelphia Public Ledger will wanee (lll.) Star Courier. He succeeds southwest. Making his headquarters in 
celebrate his 78th birthday on June 18. * —— we who none . join agg a y, 
John Stewart Bryan, blisher of the the advertising department of the Peoria a., r. ar- 
Richmond Reuntiake, oil deliver the (Ill.) Journal-Transcript. pr Rg r 
address at the commencement at Ohio Walter I. Teehan, for several years a steady flow o 
; University at Athens, June 12. He will member of the advertising staff of the news about that 
. receive the honorary degree of Doctor Chattanooga (Tenn. ) Times, has been state pouring - 
of Laws. Other newspaper men will at- Made advertising manager. ©. to the offices o 
tend the commencement, among them Ed- Kratcht, for the past two years in charge, state ¢ d tors 
ward H. Butler, Buffalo News, new has resigned. from ra Toseg 
) president of the American Newspaper Ivor H. Young of the advertising de- yy Pero 7 
e Publishers Association; M. C. Meigs, partment of the Columbus (O.) Dis- a By, i 
os Chicago Herald-Examiner; George Rog- patch suffered a fractured leg recently = wih) Plain 
d ers, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Howard when he fell through the floor of a ware- - \ ) , 06. 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune; H. house. og la ga 
in 4 om ay rma x apy Lala me Clinton Bridgeman has been made ad- i. Pe ag cil ) 
. 3. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardian; vertising manager of Modern Farming, asl as 
4. Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe; S. E. published by the New Orleans Item- Oe cmuicon aman 
Thomason, Tampa Tribune; and L. B. Tribune. Hi a a ol th the Guthrie 
ot Palmer, general manager, A. N. P. A., J. J. Mitchell } 1 th wor. Ok — Bn Capi ede I a 1903 h 
on Roe amie a itchell has rejoined the adver- ( Jkla. ) State apital. in e 
. tising department of the New York Daily resigned his post as city editor of that 
us Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the Mirror. paper to become a free lance correspond- 
us Birmingham News and Age-Herald, and ‘Joe’ Saxe of the Boston (Mass.) ent in Oklahoma. His friends gloomily 
zet Mrs. Hanson returned from a trip Herald-Traveler advertising department predicted failure for him, but he will 
abroad June 8. They cut short their tour js the possessor of a diamond ring pre- now tell you “My first month’s proceeds 
is | following the death of Thomas J. Heflin, sented to him by the Boston Theatre were more money than I ever made be- 
na | Vice-president of the News and Age- Treasurers’ Club at a recent meeting of fore in my life. They averaged $22 a 
er- Herald. that body at the Elks Hotel. week.” ; ak 
ys- David E. Town, chairman of the ex- W. S. Bowman, advertising manager of After doing publicity work for the 
lee ecutive committee of Hearst Newspapers the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, recently Oklahoma, New Mexico and Pacific rail- 
‘ate | left New York on Saturday, June 2, in made his first airplane flight, ascending '°@¢ for a year, he came to Ponca City 
“~~ | company with his daughter on the S. S. 3.000 feet. as secretary of the chamber of com- 
; of California, for a short vacation in Cali- merce. 
ace, fornia. Mr. Sarchet is a member of the Okla- 
dis- James M. Cox, publisher of the Day- IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS homa Press Association, the National 
000 | ton News and other newspapers recently UGH HUGHES, associate editor of Editorial Association and the Press Con- 
acts | gave $25,000 toward the fund for a the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, has 8t¢ss of the World. 
cor- | Health Education Building and Field just been reappointed to the Municipal “ ius 
pro- | House at Wittenberg College, Spring- Civil Service Commission by Mayor 
eral | field. Fred J. Rath for a term of six years. William Moyer, assistant financial 
ve a David Lawrence, editor of the United Walker Buell, head of the Cleveland editor, /ndianapolis Star, has resigned to 
ieve, | States Daily, spoke before the plan Plain Dealer Washington bureau; W. C. join the Canton (O.) Daily News. David 
ask- | board, account managers and department Howels, the paper's Columbus, O., corre- [Lawler of the sports staff was made as- 
cent | heads of the Frank Presbrey Company, spondent, and Paul Hodges, assistant to ‘istant financial editor to succeed Moyer. 
June 4, on the subject of “Government Buell, were in Cleveland a couple of New additions to the copy desk of the 
rows | 2d Business.” days en route to the national Republican Rg a oad pat ae Mewes 
" oO P e¢ €$, 2 y 1 
pro- Maximilian Elser, Jr., general manager fu ay a —— ie lig, formerly editor of the Odessa 
i use of Metropolitan Newspaper Service, _ Broc arkley, for the last five years (Tex.) Newe-Times. 
sailed last Saturday on the Majestic for correspondent at Raleigh for the Char- p é 
d, t0 |. business and pleasure trip in Europe. lotte Observer, Asheville Citizen and A. Linde Fowler, golf editor, Boston 
might | He will be gone for two months. Winston-Salem Journal, has resigned and aor. ses ae Sen ee an 
. . ‘ s — 0 ice law, honorary em 0 e ollaston, 
C. H. Fentress of Richmond, Va., will Yc! Totcd ‘the state’ bar Tesamination Mass., Golf Club. 
sail with his family on the Leviathan, —* ri h . : wm Weske Bieed of 5 diel 
a June 16, for a seven months’ trip to Eu- S¢v¢Ta! months ago. ke T a ¢, r~ eae acs i; att 
. rope. He was for many years business | William Russell Clark, late of the Lake rioune, has become publicity 
in manager of the Cleveland Press, resign. New York Herald Tribune, has joined ™anager for the Nationgl Parks Air- 
ing in 1918 to become associated with the staff of Wells Newspapers, the W4YS, Inc., Salt Lake City. He is suc- 
his brother, E. S. Fentress, and Charles Memphis (Tex.) Democrat and Well- ceeded by William Gordan. 
E. Marsh in Texas newspaper properties. gton (Tex.) Leader. Louis E. Hofferbert has been ap- 
é In 1924 he retired from active newspaper Parker Lloyd-Smith has resigned as Pointed managing editor of the Bristol 
New | work and is now a resident of Richmond. editor of the Sunday tabloid section of (Va--Tenn.) Herald-Courier, succeed- 
_— Henry Justin Smith, managing editor o —. eh ag ts Press. For aes a ag W. Gilmer, who 
dying “hd, Yaily New » racg- the time being Ed E. Herwig, feature , y May <0. pers 
wed ie og El me igen spent a vaca writer of the Albany Evening News, will Sixty members of the Elgin (Iil.) 
1 their | James M. Thomson, publisher of the be in charge. ’ (Continued on next page) 
pe and {New Orleans Item-Tribune, and Mrs. » oi ‘ai sentianisins 
nt of ajThomson attended the dedication of the 
uly re-}Champ Clark op saree oe — 
itors, (Sippi River at St. uis, June 9. Mrs. aa CC 
a Thomson was formerly Miss Genevieve EAD LINERS IN OMICS 
bili Clark, daughter of the Missouri states- 
ears for whom the bridge i 1 
ot give man tor whom the bridge is namec ‘ 
by the gEmory C Ys Loan, ten of the Rube Goldberg—Bobo Baxter 
dge |udson aily Star, complete . f 
Bog a 4% years of continuous service with that Harry Tuthill—Bungle Family 
ee paper the past week. K Kli Wind Ril 
on could epee D. Schroth, general manager en ing—— Windy fuley 
poonia iin’ Seaman, Teens A, 7 ta Gus Mager—Oliver’s Adventures 
e ° ° P 
eeernes trae 8 trip sheend. Clifford McBride—Weekly Pantomime 
ented of Theodore T. Ellis, head of the New . - 
‘al still England Fibre Blanket Corporation and Julian Ollendorff—Sketchografs 
rial st™lformer publisher of the Worcester 
port ti(Mass.) Telegram-Gaszette, has returned 
ind heattlwith Mrs. Ellis from an extended tour All headliners! No mediocre offerings to take up your time 
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Charles D. Ward, former editor and 
publisher of the Manchester (N. H.) 


or the democratic nomination for gov- 
tnor of New Hampshire. 
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The Woman Who Knows 
—News and Clothes | 





ELEANOR 
GUNN 


Illustrated Fashions 
—Daily and Sunday— 


Her reports cover the 
fashion centers—New York, 
Paris, London, Palm Beach 
Newport, Southampton, 
Tuxedo and Lenox. And it 
is as a reporter that Miss 
Gunn prefers to be known 
Possibly that’s because she 
comes from a family that 
has news sense in the blood 
(Her maternal grandfather, 
John W. Oliver, was known 
as the oldest editor in the 
United States when he died 
at the age of ninety-three.) 


e 


Miss Gunn is no prophet- 
ess; she sticks to the facts— 
the latest news about what 
fashionable women are ac 
tually wearing. And she 
gets the fashion news first- 
months ahead of the fashion 
magazines. 


That is the news we are syn 
dicating. And with it Miss 
Gunn's advice on how to dress 
well without extravagance. Also 
direct by mail answers to ques- 
tions about clothes problems 
asked by readers of the subscrib. 
ing newspapers. 


A 





Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 


Earl J. Hadley 
General Manager 


Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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International Year Book issued last Sat- 
urday in January. 
“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 


Advertising Convention number first 
Saturday in July. 
Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 


tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions issued in January and July. 
Market Guide. containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 











Agate); 1 6 12 26 $2 
Sise | Lines |Time | Times} Times} Times} Times 

1 Page | 672 | $250 | $225 | $200 | $190 | $168 
\% Page| 336 140} 128] 10 100 9S 
\% Page| 168 15 70 65 60 55 
\% Page| & 50 45 a 33 30 
tx Page| 42 30 2 20 17 16 
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The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75¢ per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Andit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 
“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 














Six Months Net Total Dis- 

Ending Paid tribution 
Dec. 31st, 1927) 8,220 9,546 
Dec. 31st, 1926, 7,014 8,015 
Dec. 31st, 1925) 6,363 1,708 
ec. 31st, 1924) 5,711 6,488 
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(Continued from page 33) 


News staff attended the first annual pic- 
nic last Monday at Wing Park. 

A. R. Holcombe, managing editor of 
the New York Herald Trilnne, and Mrs. 
Holcombe, who have been travelling in 
Europe for the past two months, returned 
on the Berengaria June 1. Mr. Hol- 
combe was received by the Pope and 
Premier Mussolini while visiting Italy. 


He also toured in England, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Switzer- 
land. 


John R. Sapp, for the last few years 
employed by the Princeton (Ill.) Bureau 
County Tribune, has become manager of 
the Tiskilwa (Ill.) Chief, succeeding 
William Repine, who was editor and 
owner several years. 

Carle W. Giddinge, city editor of the 
Portland (Me.) Evening News, is back 
at his desk after an illness of seven 
weeks. 

Roger B. Ralston has left the repor- 
torial staff of the Portland (Me.) Eve- 
ning News. 

Jack Proctor has joined the Salt Lake 
Tribune staff. 

Gray Kent of Columbus, formerly with 
the Kipley (O.) Bee, has joined the 
London (O.) Press. 

Arthur Levy, Jr., who left the local 
staff of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, to join the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, has resigned and will enter the 
insurance business. 

Colin Kennedy of Ames has _ been 
named farm editor of the Waterloo (la.) 
Evening Courier to succeed Walter Hunt, 
resigned. 

William Cluxton, sports editor, Tren- 
ton (N. J.) State Gazette, sailed re- 
cently for a five weeks’ trip abroad. He 
will attend the Olympic games during 
his stay. In his absence, Harry Coady 
Lindop, of the Gazette staff, will act in 
his place. 

James Howard has resigned from the 
St. Lowis Times rewrite staff to take a 
similar position with the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 

Paul Hewett-Myring, editor of the 
London Daily News, who is in America 
on a newspaper scholarship from the 
English Speaking Union, made two ad- 
dresses in Richmond recently. 

R. B. Pixley and C. E. Penegeee are 
covering the proceedings of the Louisi- 
ana legislature at Baton Rouge for the 
New Orleans Item-Tribune. 

R. C. Schroeder, city editor of the 


St. Louis Times, and Mrs. Schroeder, 
are back from a vacation spent at 
Shreveport, La. 


Virginius Dabney, of the local staff 
of the Richmond (Va. ) News-Leader, has 
resigned and will join the local staff of 
the Times-Dispatch. 

William T. Delaplaine, managing editor 
of the Frederick (Md.) News-Post, 
spoke before the journalism class of 
Hood College, May 23, on the small city 
newspaper. 

Charles M. Moran, formerly with 
Rochester and other New York state 
newspapers, has joined the New York 
Telegraph as reporter. 

George Underwood has succeeded Sam 
Taub as sports editor of the New York 
Morning Telegraph. Taub, who was 
sports editor for 17 years, will devote 
his time exclusively to boxing news. 

Dr. William B. Norton, religious 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
been ill for several months, is still con- 
fined to the hospital. His work is pre- 
pared every day by Mrs. Norton after 
her classes at a Chicago high school. 

Henry P. Davis, former reporter on 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, has 
resigned as secretary to Mayor Watkins 
Overton of Memphis and has joined the 
Du Pont de Nemours Corporation, 
Memphis. 

Edward Price Bell, dean of the foreign 
Staff of the Chicago Daily News, was 
principal speaker at the annual dinner 
given by the Association of Wabash 


3ascomb M. Thomas of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the New York Morning 
Telegraph has left for Kansas City to 
cover the Republican National convention. 
He will also cover the Democratic con- 
vention at Houston. 

E. E. Ploughman, formerly news 
editor on the Little Rock Democrat, now 
is telegraph editor on the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar. 

William F. Stevens, city editor of the 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Daily Argus 
since 1922, has resigned to join the West- 
chester Lighting Company. He will be 
succeeded by Frank E. Kenny, of the 
editorial staff. 

Robert B. Peck, of the night rewrite 
staff, New York Herald Tribune, has 
returned from a two weeks’ fishing trip 
with Dwight Perrin, assistant managing 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
the Laurentian Mountains in Canada. 

St. Clair McKelway and Joel Sayre, 
staff members of the New York Herald 
Tribune, are spending a week’s vacation 
in Washington. 


WEDDING BELLS 


JILLIAM P. FRANK, reporter for 
the Wilmington (Del.) Every Eve- 
ning, to Miss Miriam Hetzel of Phila- 
delphia, June 3. Immediately after the 
wedding the couple left on a six weeks’ 


“hitch-hike” trip through the middle 
west. 

Raymond Eyster, son of Clarence 
Eyster, circulation manager of the 


Peoria (Ill.) Star, to Miss Marcie Gear- 
heard, June 3, in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church, Peoria. 

James S. Patton, night city editor of 
the Decatur (Ill.) Herald, to Miss Paul- 
ine Stewart, assistant society editor of 
the Herald, June 1. They left on an 
extended trip through the south and 
west. 

Hampton R. Kenaston, Jr., former 
night city editor of the Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal, to Miss Maurine Bulow, only 
daughter of Governor W. J. Bulow, were 
married May 26 in Beresford, S. D. Mr. 
Kenaston has resigned his newspaper 
work to begin practice ¢ of law. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


N ECHANICSVILLE (IA.) 
WEEKLY PIONEER-PRESS, has 
been sold by N. F. Purcell, owner for 28 
years, to Kurt B. Schmidt and Frank H. 
Hansen. Mr. Schmidt will become editor 
and Mr. Hansen business manager. 
Marion Wasson, publisher of the Gen- 
try (Ark.) Journal-Advance, sold the 
plant recently to H. W. Ragin of Spring- 
field, Mo 
W. J. Lyons, Paullina, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Sutherland (Ia.) Courier from 
* A. McFarland and took possession 
une 4. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HE nineteenth annual convention of 

the New England Typographical 
Union will be held at Worcester, Mass., 
on June 24, 25 and 26. 

Richard T. Bowden, linotype operator 
for the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
and formerly first vice-president of the 
Virginia State Federation of Labor, was 
elected president of the federation at its 
annual meeting at Portsmouth, Va., re- 
cently, 

Erie (Pa.) Typographical union has 
elected Edward F. Noble president. 


SCHOOLS 


F‘ )R the first time at Boston University, 

a woman student, Miss Marion 
Ruport of Johnstown, N. Y., is a candi- 
date for the degree of bachelor of jour- 
nalism this month. 

Students in the copy-reading course at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
O., took charge of both the Delaware 
daily newspapers, the Gazette and the 
Journal-Herald, Saturday, June 2. 

Purdue University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, held its annual initiation and 
banquet at Lafayette, Ind., May 22. The 
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list of initiates included Charles A. 
Segner, managing editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post, and Donald McClure, 
Sunday editor of the /ndianapolis Star. 


Department of journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has issued a bulletin 
giving the qualifications of students taking 
the course who are available for employ- 
ment. A number is assigned each student 
and prospective employers are asked to 
refer to the number when writing for 
further qualifications. 

All news of criminal and civil cases 
in which students are involved will in 
the future be kept out of college publica- 
tions, according to a vote taken at the 
meeting in Providence, R. I., May 19 of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Newspaper 
Association. Louis H. Bell, editor-in- 
chief elect of the Penn State Collegian 
was elected president. 

Prof. Chilton R. Bush, of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin Journalism school, is 
the author of a book on government re- 
porting, “The Reporting of Public Af- 
fairs,” which will be published in the fall 
by Appleton. The covering of govern- 
mental offices, reporting courts and trials, 
and writing politics are covered in the 
book. The book also contains a glossary 
of the legal terms which court reporters 
run into. It is said to be the first book 
to be written on this subject. 


Stanley W. Schellenger, Jackson, O., 
and Herbert Wise, Lima, O., have been 
elected editor and business manager, re- 
spectively, of The Lantern, Ohio State 
University daily, Columbus, for the next 
college year. 


Members of the journalism department 
of Oklahoma City university edited the 
Oklahoma City News May 22. Gilbert 
I. Garretson, head of the department, 
wrote the Carl Magee editorial column, 
“Turning on the Light,” for the issue 
and all other posts were filled by stu- 
dents. Professor Garretson, who will 
tour Europe during the summer, will act 
as staff writer for the News during his 
absence. 

Maynard W. Brown, for the last three 
years associate professor of industrial 
journalism at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college, has resigned to become head 
of the department of industrial journalism 
at the Oregon Agricultural college at 
Corvallis, Ore., next Sept. 1 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


TE <LFORD WORK, for six years pub- 

lisher of the Selma (Cal.) Enter- 
prise, and a string of five weekly papers 
in Tulare and Fresno counties, in that 
state, has started the Palisadian, a tabloid 
weekly, at Santa Monica. 





FLASHES 











Pedestrians could prevent much con- 
fusion if they would indicate by signals 
whether they preferred to be knocked 
down by eastbound or westbound traffic. 
—Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 


An investigation usually discloses that 
the victim of somebody's negligence is still 
dead.—Florence (Ala.) Herald 


Neutrality : That easy feeling you 
have when you're in a taxi and the in- 
evitable happens to the fenders.—Van- 
couver (B. C.) Sun 


This is a high pressure sales country, 
perhaps, but we're saving our applause 
for the man who sells Harry Sinclair a 


clipping service—Worcester (Mass.) 
Post. 
A Mississippi paper says: The topic 


of the Sunday | meeting of the Church 
Society will be “Learning to Prey.” Well, 
when you come to think of these get-rich- 
quick times that is something worth 
learning —J. C. Abby in New Orleans 
States. 


Some radio speeches we have heard 
were as dull as the well-known thud.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 
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y Vncle Sam’s Gift of 


Bae 325,000,000 to the 
& Mississippi Valley 








: Is certain to increase 
i" the buying power of 
_ The Industrial South 
O., * e 
= Memphis—in the busy center of 
a h Nation’ 
| the Nation’s Greatest Internal 
C Building Activity —offers an eager 
st and responsive market to all 
will . * 7 ~ 
c advertisers who will strike while 
the iron is hot! 
aad 
“2 FR sre legislation in Washington, authorizing the immediate 
expenditure of $25,000,00U of the proposed $325,000,000 to 
; be spent to stem the flood waters of the Mississippi, has focused 
sub- Sp renee omen the eyes of the Nation on this rich valley. 
anes Now, with the forces of the Mississippi River harnessed and directed to 
beer profit industry, agriculture and commerce, with safety to human beings 


and property—<confidence will be still greater. AA new spirit has per- 
aad ? vaded the people of this rich, fertile valley. Optimism, enthusiasm and 
i ! industry is the order of the day. 


Memphis, geographically located in the center of this “new-born” 
valley, will direct, in a large measure, the development, expansion and 
progress of this New South. Your sales message will best command 
ar, the interest of this great Mississippi Valley populace if it appears in the 
columns of “The South's Greatest Newspaper’ —— 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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y ‘ou 
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ers THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER—AN INSTITUTION OF THE SOUTH . . . FOR THE SOUTH SINCE 1840 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI PRESS 
+N ASSOCIATION’S summer meeting 
wili be held July 13, in Troy, Mo. Troy 
was selected as a tribute to Editor 
Childers of the Troy Free Press who is 
observing his 50th anniversary as a 
newspaperman. W. C. Hewitt, editor of 
the Shelby County Herald, is president. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF CoLUMBuS, O., 
has elected Harry C. Simons president. 

SUBURBAN Press Cus conducted a 
ladies’ night at its last meeting, May 31, 
and had as its guests about a dozen news- 
paper women from the vicinity of the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N. J. The 
principal speaker was Miss Doris Flee- 
son of the New York Daily News, in- 
troduced by Lucy Gregory of the 
Newark Star Eagle. Thirty-five were 
present. The meeting was held in the 
Park Lane Restaurant, East Orange. 

Henry Clay BUCHANAN TROUT AND 
SaLMON FisHING AssoctaTIoNn, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., named in honor of the veteran 
editorial writer of the Trenton Times, 
held a shad dinner recently and planned 
for its annual pilgrimage to Eagle Lake, 
Me. The group is composed largely of 
Trenton newspapermen. 

Franklin P. Collier, Jr., and Franklin 
Collier, Sr., of the Boston (Mass.) 
American, won the best-ball tournament 
staged by the NEWSPAPERMEN’sS GOLF 
AssociATION of Boston last week with 
a net score of 72, 36 each way. W. A. 


Hamilton and W. E. Mullins of the 
Boston. (Mass.) Herald, won second 
with 74, 


Fifth annual dance and frolic of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Press Crus at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, May 25, was 
attended by more than 2,000 people. 

Cotorapo Epirortat ASSOocIATION and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Durango, 
Colo., have decided to tour the territory 
abounding Durango, July 19-24. 


Apvertistinc CLus 6F INDIANAPOLIS 
recently elected Albert O. Evans, adver- 
tising manager and part owner of the 
Indianapolis Commercial, president. 

Annual summer outing and convention 
of the Uran Strate Press ASSOCIATION 
will be held in southeastern Utah from 
Saturday, June 16, to Monday, June 18, 
inclusive. 

Members of the INDIANA REPUBLICAN 
Epiror1aL Association will hold their 
annual summer outing at Corydon and 
West Baden, July 19 and 20, it has been 
announced by E. E. Neal of Noblesville, 
president. 

Homer Harwood, publisher of the 
Warren (Mich.) Watchman, recently 
sent out a call for a reunion of all pub- 
lishers who were, at one time, members 
of the Eastern Micuican Press CLus. 

ADVERTISING CLUB OF DENVER has 
elected A. B. Spencer, president; H. 
Wesley Webb, vice-president and John L. 
Jenkins, secretary-treasurer. 

MEMPHIS’ NEWSPAPER MEN’s CLUB, to 
be located on the roof of the eight-story 
Medical Arts Bldg., is nearing comple- 
tion. The club will contain seven large 
rooms and an outside roof garden among 
other features. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 
TEW BEDFORD (MASS.) TIMES, 
special photographic section World 
War New Bedford heroes’ graves in 
France, May 29. 

Portland (Me.) Evening News, 48- 
page “Maine—the Playground of the Na- 
tion” edition. 

Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News, Memorial 
Day Edition, May 30. 


Wilmington (O.) News-Journal, 56- 
page General Denver Hotel edition, 
June 2. 

SAYS GOODBYE IN AD 
In a_ full-page advertisement, the 


Chicago T:vening American wished bon 
voyage to Herman Devries, music critic, 
who sailed on the Majestic May 30 for 
Europe. Mr. Devries will write a series 
of articles on his trip. 


Editor & 


Publisher 





LEFT BANQUET EARLY, 
LOST SILVER SET 


A NEWSPAPER man’s tendency 
to leave a banquet after the 
food is served and before the speak- 
ing starts, cost William Arnold, of 
the St. Louis Times a $100 silver 
set. Arnold attended the annual 
dinner of the St. Louis Convention 
Bureau at the Hotel Statler and 
then slipped out. 

Five minutes later the toastmaster 
announced that Arnold had won 
first attendance prize. When Ar- 
nold failed to stand up, the silver 
set went to another. 











RECOVERS BOY’S BODY 


Sent to cover the story of a drowning 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) News, J. New- 
ton Van Zandt, arriving 15 minutes after 
the body of a 13-year-old boy had dis- 
appeared beneath the waters of a nearby 
lake, plunged in and recovered the youth. 
Spectators had been awaiting the arrival 
of grappling hooks. Resuscitation meas- 
ures were employed vigorously after re- 
covery of the body but were fruitless. 
Mr, Van Zandt is an experienced swim 
mer. 


CAMERAMAN KILLED 


Marvin N. Spafford, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer photographer, was instantly killed, 
May 28, when his automobile was struck 


by a Santa Fe passenger train near 
Buena Park, California. Spafford was 
going to Anaheim, where he was to 


photograph pictures of a contest being 
held at the orange show. He is survived 
by his wife and two small children. 





HEARST EXECUTIVES GATHER 


Executives of the Hearst Newspapers 
in the eastern district met in Boston re- 
cently and decided to hold 
meeting in Albany, Sept. 17. 


their next 


























Announcing A New 


SCIENCE 
FEATURE 
SERVICE 


Even more impor- 
tant than nominating a 
President, is the subject 
of the offer now being 
mailed to editors. 

It is the greatest 
newspaper feature 
since the birth of the 
comic strip. 

It has the power of 
saving millions of dol- 
lars and thousands of 
lives. 

It is must page one 
every day. 

Everyone who reads 
the weather forecast 
will read it. 
For details wire: 


SCIENCE 
SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. 
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Obituary 


ARRY E. WOOD, 53, editor of the 

Redding (Cal.) Falls River Mills 
Tidings, was found dead of a bullet 
wound May 30. The editor had been 
in ill-health and it is believed he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Frank C. Mason, 56, for 33 years 
connected with the composing room of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, dropped dead 
at the copy-cutting desk the evening of 
May 31. 

Frep Jacos, 45, literary, music and 
dramatic critic of the Toronto (Ont.) 
Mail and Empire, died June 3 in Toron- 


to, following an attack of asthma. He 
had been with the Mail and Empire 
since 1903. 

Gipeon H. Aten, 79, former re- 


porter and later business office employe 
on the New Bedford (Mass.) Evening 
Standard, died May 26. He had been 
prominent in city politics. 
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Mrs. WittiAM W. CAnrFieLp, of Utica, 
N. Y., wife of the editor of the Utica 


(N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, died at 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 2, following an 
operation. 


Witu1aM Mercer Harper, former pub- 
lisher of the Mt. Vernon (O.) Banner, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., 
May 28. Mr. Harper sold his interest 
in the Banner to his brother Frank 30 
years ago, and moved to Washington. 
He is survived by his wife and one 
sister. 

P. H. Jupce, father of Walter Judge, 
sports writer for the Denver Post, died 
May 21. 


NEW TRANSMITTER INSTALLED 
The Chicago Daily News radio station, 
WMAQ, celebrated installation of its 
news 5,000-watt transmitter, 17 miles 
west of the city, with a gala program 
Saturday, June 2. Stars of the concert 
stage, the opera and the radio studio 
participated. 








THE EMPLOYES 


AND 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES feel what they believe to be a justifiable 
pride in announcing that their general offices are now located in the 
new, modern twenty-two story office building on Thirteenth Street, Olive 
to Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


and progress of St. Louis. 


tical. 


efficiency 


right to be known 


Now In Our New Home 





THE 


Plans for the new home were born of a desire to further increase our 
efficiency and were carried out with the speed and precision that for 
many years have ¢haracterized Missouri Pacific service. 


It is a matter also of pride and genuine pleasure that it has been 
possible so to plan our new home that it becomes an outstanding part 
of the proposed new Memorial Plaza—that conveniently located area 
which, when fully developed, will so adequately represent the greatness 


Designed to conform to the general architectural plans of the Plaza, 
the building stands as a happy combination of the artistic and the prac- 
Majestic and imposing, impressive in both size and appearance, 
the building is so arranged that it provides ideal working conditions and 
the maximum of comfort to the 3500 employes of the general office 
staffs, and so laid out that their work can be carried on with maximum 


Our new home is, we believe, typical of the spirit of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, the spirit that has made our lines known everywhere as 
progressive and dependable, and the spirit that has earned for them the 
as—“A Service Institution.” 

















“A Service Institution” 


MANAGEMENT OF THE 
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Selling POST Products 





WORK HERE 


























in“ CLEVELANDS MARKET” 


Wide Awake Selling! 


“How can we most quickly reach the Most Food 
Buying Homes?” alone determines the location and 
size of Post Sales Territories, just as it does the se- 
lection of the Distributing or Jobbing Center 
through which these Buying Homes are reached. 


Whether it be Post Toasties, the “Wake-Up” food, 
Post Bran Flakes, Jello or Swans Down Cake Flour, 
the great Sales Organization of the Post Products 
Company applies the same measuring stick to its 
apportionment of Sales Territory. 


“Cleveland’s Market” is a perfect working model 
of this Wide Awake Sales Procedure. 550,876 
families living in 19 “Post” counties shown on the 
map—250,000 in the City of Cleveland and 300,876 
in what Post Products Company, has analyzed as 
Cleveland territory. 


This 550,000-family territory is all handled from 
Cleveland because that’s the Wide Awake method— 
in no other way can Advertising, Territory and Sell- 
ing do the perfect team-work necessary to distribute 
and sell merchandise quickly, surely and _ eco- 
nomically. 


U. S. Department of Commerce Confirms 
the Post Procedure 


After checking the actual operations of experienced grocery 
distributors the U. S. Department of Commerce confirms the 
Post Products Company’s sales apportionment of Northern 
Ohio Territory—giving substantially all the “Post” Counties 
shown on the map with three more, as those logically tributary 
to Cleveland selling. (Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Territories). 


SF 


FIGURES PROVE 


that Advertising, Territory and Selling are per- 
fectly co-ordinated in “Cleveland Market” 


ONLY through the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
95% 


of the Daily Plain Dealer’s circulation (231,617) 
is in the 31 counties in “Cleveland’s Market,” of 
which 93% —or 205,026—is concentrated in the 
19 counties‘ which the Post Products Company 
SELLS from Cleveland—as prescribed by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 























NEW YORK: 
John B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d Street 


CHICAGO: 


Woodward & Kelly 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 


The Post Products Company 


—America’s Largest Food Advertiser— 


Sells its 8 Health Products in the 18 unshaded (white) counties 
shown on the map, from its CLEVELAND office to 


CLEVELAND’S MARKET 


shown below 
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Most Manufacturers Sell ‘*CLEVELAND’S MARKET” 


as the Post Products Company does—FROM CLEVELAND. 


1,456 National 


Advertisers used 4,879,428 lines of space in the Plain Dealer in 1927 to cover 
“Cleveland’s Market” with one expenditure in one newspaper—862 of these 
advertisers used the Plain Dealer ALONE for this purpose. 


51% of all the National Advertisers using Cleveland News- 
papers confirm with their own advertising the U. S. Department 


of Commerce and the 


Post Products Company “WIDE 


AWAKE” definition of CLEVELAND'S MARKET. 


Uke Plain Dealer 


DETROIT: 
Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


Cleveland’s Master Salesman 


PACIFIC COAST 
R. J. Bidwell Co. 
Los Angeles—San Francisco 
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SYNDICATES PREPARED 
FOR POLITICAL MEETS 


Will Durant Will Seek Philosophical 
Material— White Covering for 
Bell— Universal Signs 


Senators 


Special writers, novelists and cartoon- 
ists have been signed by a number of 
feature syndicates to cover the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national conven- 
tions. They will turn in stories from 
philosophical, humorous and human in- 
terest angles. 

Gene Ahearn will write a daily story 
for NEA Service, Inc., under the signa- 
ture of his cartoon character, “Major 
Hoople.” Fred Ferguson, president of 
NEA, will supervise the organization's 
staff at Kansas City and Houston, and 
both staffs will be under the direction 
of Herbert Walker. Rodney Dutcher of 
the Washington staff will send out a 
daily wire story of both meetings. Rob- 
ert Dorman will be in charge of photog- 
raphy with five cameramen. Arrange- 
ments have been made to fly pictures 
from Houston and Kansas City to St 
Louis, where they will be relayed by 
telephoto to other centers on the tele- 
photo circuit. 

United Feature Syndicate has con- 
tracted with Will Durant, author of the 
“Story of Philosophy,” to write a series 
of six articles, three on each convention. 
Durant will size up the battles for nomi 
nation from a philosopher’s viewpoint 

William Allen White, publisher of the 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, will write his 
observations of both conventions for the 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 

Universal Feature Service will have 
its regular staff in the field at both con 
vention cities, including John A. Kennedy, 
Edward Roddan, Earl Shaub, William 
Jordan, W. V. Morganstern and Charles 
Dinehart. Special articles will be written 
by Senators Simeon D. Fess of Ohio and 


Dr. Royal S. Copeland of New York. 


Editor & Publisher 


and The 


International Illustrated News will 
maintain headquarters at Houston and 
Kansas City and will send out mats of 
convention sketches by Massaguer and 
Major. 

New Yorker Features, Inc., has made 
arrangements for sidelight stories, special 
articles and sketches from both conven- 
tion cities by its staff of writers and 
artists. The articles will be written in 
a casual and satirical style. 

Ruth Hanna McCormick, Congressman- 
at-large from Illinois on the Republican 
ticket, will cover the Kansas City con- 
vention from the woman voter’s angle for 
King Features Syndicate, Inc. Her 
stories will be sent out by wire. 

Will Rogers, O. O. McIntyre and 
Samuel G. Blythe will cover both con- 
ventions for the McNaught Syndicate. 
They will be accompanied by V. 
McNitt, president of the syndicate, who 
will take charge of handling the material. 
He will be assisted by Frank J. Murphy, 
treasurer and Charles B. Driscoll, editor 
of the syndicate. Charles V. McAdams, 
vice-president of the syndicate, will 
handle material at Houston. 


Bell Gets pvr Story 


Second serial rights to “Safari,” Mar- 
tin Johnson’s story of African explora- 
tions, have been purchased by Bell Syn- 
dicate, Inc. Publication of the book in 
weekly installments will begin early in 
August 


Gortatowsky Sails for Europe 


J. D. Gortatowsky, business manager 
of King Features Syndicate, Inc., sailed 
for Europe June 2 on the Rotterdam on 
a month’s vacation. He will spend most 
of his holiday in Paris. 

Caricatures Politicians 

James House, Jr., creator of “Who's 
What—And How!” for the Ledger 
Syndicate of Philadelphia, has drawn a 
group of caricatures of prominent Demo 
crats and Republicans who will lead 
their parties at the conventions. 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


New Fiction Features 


“Caste,” by Cosmo Hamilton, heads 
the list of new fiction features to be pub- 
lished by King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
Other stories are “Tarboe,” by Gilbert 
Parker; “Business Wives,” by Winifred 
Van Duzer; “Love’s Ecstasy,” by May 
Christie, and “Adventures in Arabia,” 
by William B. Seabrook. King also has 
a new comic strip, “Big Boy,” by Bob 
Murphy. 


McNaught Gets Movie Feature 


Julian Ollendorff, who for the past five 
years has created a moving picture fea- 
ture called “Sketchographs,” is doing a 
single column feature for McNaught Syn- 
dicate under the same title. Lyon Mear- 
son’s mystery story, “Footsteps in the 
Dark,” has been put into serial form by 
McNaught. 


Adds Sunday Supplement 


Newspaper Feature Service, Inc., has 
added a condensed serial novel to its regu- 
lar Sunday supplement called “Out of the 
Sky,” with a series of water color draw- 
ings by Dan Smith. The first install- 
ment is scheduled to appear June 17. 


Sends Roto Drawings in Units 


The page of humorous drawings for 
rotogravure sections, handled by New 
Yorker Features, is now being sent out 
in separate units, instead of in solid 
page form. Each drawing is considered 
a unit. The first group was published 
by the Kansas City Star, May 27. 


Hayden Joins Syndicate 


Sydney R. Hayden, formerly with Uni- 
versal Service has joined the staff of the 
Sports Writers and News Syndicate, as 
aviation editor. He is writing a weekly 
aviation article. 


Will Cover Cup: Matches 


John R. Tunis of the New York Eve- 
ning Post and the New Yorker will 
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cover the Davis Cup tennis mat 
France for New Yorker Featur: 
Allison Danzig will also write 
on the tournament for the syndic 
der his usual signature, “A. D.’ 
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DRAFT ETHICS CODE | 


Elmer T. Stevens Named Head 


Better Business Bureau 
mittee—To Stress Truth in 
Advertising 


Com. 


Chicago merchants and manufacture 


will soon be asked to subscribe to a ne = 
Elmer 
Stevens of Charles A. Stevens & Bro 


code of business ethics. 


was named June 5 as chairman of a 


Col 


mittee of the Chicago Better Busine 


Bureau to draw up a set of standard 
and 


and rules of general practice, 


members of the bureau, which includ 


the outstanding members of the commeg 
cial world, will be asked to sign th 


code when it is completed and adopt 


This is the evolution of a year’s a 
ties of the Better Business 


cti 


Bureau j 


Chicago and is in line with a nation 


movement to cleanse the business 


advertising world of unfair practices, 


“We can’t ask people to do thin 
a certain way unless they understan 


gs | 


d 


usual method and have a set of rules, 


they will know what to expect, 


Sa 


George Lytton, president of the bure 


“It is not only advertising frauds 


thi 


we have in mind, but general conduct 


business along the 
honest lines.” 
Homer J. Buckley of Buckley, 


& Co., advertising agency, will be 


ask 


to serve on the business ethics comm 


tee. 
Clean and honest descriptions of 
chandise advertised, respect and c 


most legitimate ar 


Demef 


m4 


si 


eration for competitors and their war 


avoidance of superlatives in advert 
are among the first problems to be 
sidered. 


..if | had shoe account? 


Just supposing I were your assistant, 





You’d naturally want the dealer 
slant... you’d want the largest local 
daily circulation in the city... you’d 
want the paper with the greatest 
woman appeal; that carried the big- 


NEW YORK 
2 West 45th St. 


Mr. Spacebuyer, and could give you 
a bit of my experience in spacebuy- 


posing you had a shoe account about 


to break in the “City of Roses’? 


_ the 


advertising. 


ing in Portland, Oregon—and sup- 


pian newspaper. 


Well, you’ve got it in the 


Spacebuyer looks for when 
to selling the “purchasing 
the home”’. 


OURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


The Largest Afternoon Newspaper in the Pacific Northwest! 


a & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 


CH AGO 
$03 North Wabash As, 


SAN FRANCISCO 
58 Sutter Street 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADE 
117 West Ninth Se. Chestn: 


1524 


SEATTLE—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bidg. 
(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc.) 


gest volume of linage in food, wear- 
ing apparel, etc.; that leads in display 


In other words, you’d want an uto- 


Journal, 


because it is everything a shrewd 


it comes 
agent of 


LPHIA 
ut Street 
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S. E. Thomason 


and 


ohn Stewart Bryan 


announce their purchase of 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY JOURNAL 


On June 1, 1928 








Substantial improvement will be made immediately in the 
Journal's news and feature services. Mechanical im prove- 
ments now under way will insure highest quality printing. 


Arthur Myhrum, formerly advertising manager of the New 
York Daily News, latterly western manager of national 
advertising for The Chicago Tribune, becomes advertising 
manager of the Journal June rst. 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. will represent the Journal in 
the national advertising field for the United States and 
Canada, commencing June rst. 








THE JOURNAL COMPANY 


Established 1844 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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CLASSIFIED FRAUDS CONTINUE, SAYS 


B. B. B.. ASKING MORE CO-OPERATION 





“Homework” Swindlers Continue to Cheat Newspaper Readers 
With Deposits on “Samples” and “Instruction”? Acording 
to Better Business Bureau 





SKING better co-operation on the 
a part of classified managers and pub- 
lishers of newspapers, the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in a recent bulletin 
states that four fraud orders issued by 
the postmaster general between Jan. 20 
and March 22 revealed that the com- 
panies involved had taken $103,210 from 
classified readers and that one scheme 
alone had netted $90,000. 

The bulletin offers two recommenda- 
tions to managers: 

1. That publishers eliminate all home 
work schemes which cannot withstand 
a thorough investigation. 

2. That before publishing the adver- 
tising of home work concerns, complete 
information be demanded. 

“Aside from these fraudulent schemes 
we recently investigated another ‘house 
dress’ proposition being prompted 
through the help wanted columns of 
newspapers,” the bulletin said. “This 
promoter received 18,000 replies in one 
week. Practically all the 18,000 women 
answering this schemer’s lure will be dis- 
appointed. Many of them will be cheated 
out of a dollar and a half. But just con- 
sider the effect on classified readers if 
they are being cheated and deceived at the 
rate of 18,000 a week by just one of the 

crooks who uses classified advertising. 

“It is difficult to prosecute these cheats 
because of the small amount of money 
each individual loses. In the aggregate 
though, the sum defrauded becomes sub- 
stantial. If this sort of thing is allowed 
to continue the public and legitimate 
buyers of classified advertising space are 
going to revolt. 

“We have issued weekly reports on 
these schemes to classified advertising 
managers. The excuse of ignorance can- 
not be offered. It is time for publishers 
and classified advertising managers to 


LIFE INSURANCE AT $11 
YEAR TRIBUNE OFFER 


New Plan Permits Payment of $1,000 
Minimum Without Medical Exami- 
nation, With Total and Per- 
manent Disability Benefits 


A life insurance policy paying a mini- 
mum of $1,000, with total and permanent 
disability benefits, at one dollar a month 
or $11 a year, was announced by the 
Chicago Tribune in a double-truck May 
6. The policy is a result of the Tribune’s 
successful experiment with an accident 
policy. 

Four years ago the Tribune made avail- 
able to its readers a $7,500.00 accident 
insurance policy with increasing value up 
to $11,250 for only $1 a year with a 
coupon clipped from the Tribune. The 
policies were issued by the Federal Life 
Insurance company of Chicago, through 
special arrangement with the Tribune. In 
three years the insurance company has 
paid out more than $925,000 in cash to 
holders of these $1 accident policies or 
their beneficiaries. Widows and relatives 
of Tribune policyholders have collected 
sums ranging from $1,000 to $9,000. 

Encouraged by the success of the ac- 
cident insurance policy, Louis H. Rose, 
circulation manager of the Tribune, in 
conjunction with his associates in the 
circulation department, evolved the idea 
that if a special life insurance policy 
could be presented to Tribune readers 
in a similar manner a amend service would 
be rendered. As a first step, the Tribune’s 
circulation departmen: employed inde- 
pendent actuaries. They, together with 
the Tribune’s legal! department, prepared 
a special life policy. 

Conferences were held at frequent in- 
tervals for months, and a year or more 
was spent in preparing data. After every 


face the facts and not allow their col- 
umns to be used as the vehicle by which 
these parasites cheat women who can’t 
afford to lose a cent. 

“We feel it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that had all newspapers heeded our 
warning bulletins and eliminated this 
type of advertising from their columns, 
the major portion “The prolific growth 
of these home work schemes throughout 
the United States makes their immediate 
curtailment imperative if this wholesale 
cheating is to be stopped, and if pub- 
lishers expect the public to have con- 
fidence in their classified columns.” 

Enclosed with the bulletin were cards 
illustrating eight typical propositions. 

The first of these is the offer to sell 
applicants a cigar kit for $5 and to pay 
him a drawing account of $60 per week 
and six dollars a day provided only his 
sales during a 10-day trial period amount 
to $600. Payments scale down accord- 
ing to sales. The advertising does not 
mention the kit or method of making 
payments. Its principal item is “$160 
mo. and exp. selling cigars.” 

An _ insect’ electrocuting company, 
operating in the far west, used the 
simpler method of accepting a $10 bond 
for territory and then furnishing nothing 
whatever. A_ necklace, perfume and 
postcard scheme, against which a fraud 
order was issued, had paid all workers 
$15.75 and accepted $1,742 in “deposits.” 

A homework sewing company charg- 
ing $1.50 for an outfit was included, and 
another charging $1.50 for a sample dress, 
had paid $150 to workers and received 
$90,000 for trashy merchandise. Instruc- 
tions in card gilding and a 17 cent out- 
fit sold to prospective workers for one 
dollar produced $7,000 for one advertiser. 
Only 60 persons had received any wages 
in return. 


point had been agreed upon, a special 
committee was sent east to confer with 
leading Eastern actuaries to determine the 
safety of the policy. 

The announcement of the new $1,000 
policy stated that the Tribune was mak- 
ing available to its readers a_ billion 
dollars’ worth of life insurance—with no 
medical examination, and total and per- 
manent disability benefits included 

The amount of insurance varies accord- 
ing to the age of the policyholder at the 
time of death. But in no event is it less 
than $1,000. The offer is open to per- 
sons between the ages of 9% and 44% 
years, but once the policy is isoued, the in- 
surance continues in force throughout 
life, so long as the premiums are paid. 

The policy is non-cancellable by pe 
insurance company except for fraud « 
misrepresentation. For those who prefer 
to pay an annual premium, the policy is 
available for $11 in cash per year, in- 
stead of $1 per mouth 


Planes Speeded Extra 

Five Travelair biplanes were used by 
the Indianapolis News in distributing 
editions containing the results of the 
Memorial Day automobile races at the 
Indianapolis Speedway to distant Indiana 
cities. In addition to the planes, a fleet 
of trucks and taxicabs, motorcycles and 
passenger autos were used 


Papers Join in Contest 


The Columbus (0O.) Citizen, the 
Cleveland Press, the Toledo News-Bee 
and the Cincinnati Times-Star are spon- 
soring a “Know Ohio Contest” which is 
aimed to stimulate interest in the history 
and advantages of the Buckeye State. It 
is open only to school children and the 
winner in each city will become a mem- 
ber of a 1,000-mile, five-day auto tour 
through Ohio. 





WHY WANT AD CLERKS GROW 
GRAY 


By B. F. SYLVESTER———____| 





ELLO! Want ad department? Is 
this the place you put in want ads? 
I thought I would put in an ad for our 
house. All right, I'll tell you and you 
can take it down. We got three rooms 
downstairs. No there are four. I for- 
got the sun parlor. Upstairs? There 
is our room and Mary’s, that’s our 
daughter, and Sonny’s. That makes 
three, doesn’t it? I suppose you would 
call it an eight-room house. And a ce- 
ment basement. Well, it’s not very old. 
It was put in with the house. The base- 
ment! Oh, the house. Let’s see. It 
was built the year after we were mar- 
ried. Maybe it was two years. The 
neighborhood is nice. All but one fam- 
ily. The way they carry on! Do we 
wish to sell or rent? I just can’t de- 
cide. My husband wants to sell but I 
think we ought to rent. What would 
you do? Be sure to mention the built-in 
tubs. Now put that in two lines and run 
it one day. You can’t write it in less 
than four! Well, dearie, write it to suit 
yourself. I'll leave it to you. Only get 
it in two lines. Goodbye.” 
Why They Like Their Jobs 
“Dizza want ad? Kayo. ‘For sell— 
Dodge roads look snap. Stood tour runs 
good. Fort close wit start.’ Goo’bye.” 


BARRY TO MANHATTAN 





Brooklyn Eagle Circulation Executive 
Transferred to New York Staff 


Edward Barry of the circulation staff 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, has been assigned 
to the Manhattan staff by Circulation 
Manager Seth Moore. Mr. Barry has 
had much experience in New York, hav- 
ing been in charge of the circulation de- 
partment of the Sun for many years. 
He was also connected with the staffs 
of the New York Times, New York 
American, Louisville Post and Pictorial 
Review. 

W. S. MacDonald, formerly with the 
Hearst promotion department, and one 
time circulation manager of the Chicago 
Examiner, has joined the circulation de- 
partment of the Eagle. 


SCATTERGOOD JOINS TELEGRAPH 


Named Circulation Manager to Succeed 
Gautier Who Will Remain 


O. O. Scattergood, formerly of the 
New York Globe and the New York 
Graphic, and more — connected 
with the Newark (N. J.) Ledger, has 
been appointed circulation manager of the 
New York Morning Telegraph. He 
succeeds Louis Gautier. 

Mr. Gautier, who has been circulation 
manager of the Telegraph for three years, 
will remain with that paper in the cir- 
culation department. He will work out- 
side, mainly in New York City. 


Gilman Dinner Guest 


Samuel Gilman, of the circulation de- 
partment of the Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler, was tendered a dinner by the 
employes of the department at Louis’ 
cafe, Boston, May 29, in honor of his 
fifteenth anniversary as an, employe of 
the two papers. Fred Parshley, on be 
half of those present, presented Gilman 
with $200 in gold. <A_ six-piece jazz 
orchestra composed of Herald-Traveler 
newsboys, furnished music. 


Gives Yellowstone Trips 


The Buffalo Evening Times has just 
completed a contest in which 32 trips to 
Yellowstone national park were prizes. 


SOCIETY EDITOR BACK 


Mrs. Marie Beals, society editor of the 
New York Morning Telegraph, returned 
to her desk this week after several weeks’ 
illness, part of which she spent in a hos- 
pital. 


BALL LEAGUE CHEC 
CIRCULATION SLUMP 


Minneapolis Tribune Utilizes Carri 

Love of Sports for Development of 

New Summer Business—Scores and 
Subscriptions Combined 









A summer contest that keeps the ¢ 
carrier organization almost intact 
hard after new subscribers during 4 
summer will be used for the second tig 
this year by the Minneapolis ( Ming 
Tribune. 

The city districts were divided iq 
two “Diamond Ball” leagues and 
elaborate schedule of games drawn 
Every ball game won and all ord 
taken were combined in the ——_ 
the teams. At the close of the 
races a “world series” was held a 
carriers on the two winning distri 
were feted at a banquet. 

“The contest was devised on the t 
that carriers would play baseball or 
mond ball during summer vacation 
spend lots of time at it no matter wi 
kind of contest the Tribune promoted 
how hard it was pushed,” according 
M. D. Bohen, city circulation ma 
of the Tribune. 

“The Tribune capitalized on carri 
interest in baseball and organized t 
into leagues to push the sale of 
Tribune. The interest in baseball 
already established and to maintain 
interest in connection with order-get 
proved comparatively easy,” he decl 

“The contest included every car 
not just those who actually played 
It was designed to get and hold 
enthusiasm of each boy. Whether or 
he was actually playing ball each car 
had his individual score to build up, 
individual prize to earn and his dis 
reputation to uphold. 

“Instead of playing too much Dia 
Ball, Tribune carriers operated 
games on a definite schedule, and or 
ization combined with the develop: 
of an intense rivalry resulted in 
boys giving more time than usua 
soliciting subscriptions. 

“Proof that the nature of the co 
had a strong appeal is evidenced by 
persistent requests from carriers that 
contest be staged again this year, s 
ing with the closing of schools.” 


1,200 MILE CHASE FOR ST 


The Herald Feature Service, ope 
by the Melbourne (Australia) He 
was recently forced to chase Bert 
ler, British aviator, more than 1,2001 
to obtain the rights to the story of 
flight from London to Australia. 
grams sent to Hinkler were disrega 
.by him, and a representative of the 
ald Feature Service finally rushed 
Brisbane, 1,200 miles distant by 4 
where he succeeded in interviewing 
flier. 








































JOINS PENCIL FIRM 

John W. Desbecker, one time 
chief for the Sondra Phonograph ¥ 
pany, later advertising promotion 4 
ager for the New York American 
more recently a free lance advert 
writer, has been appointed advert 
manager for Eberhard Faber, 
manufacturers. 


JOINS WLTH STAFF 


Arthur D. Noble, former managt 
the merchandising department of the 
York World, is now associat 
broadcast station WLTH, Brod 
Mr. Noble was with the World 1 
years, eight years as New York 
representative. 





OPENS NEWS BUREAUS 


The Ottawa (Ont.) Journal has 
lished news bureaus in London, 
and Washington, D. C. Henry § 
ville will be London correspondett 
Leland S. Conness, corresponded 
Washington. 
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Editor & Publisher 


I. J. Chalifoux 


Machinist 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin News 


...+. "It does not seem humanly possible that a 
machine could be built to give service and pro- 
duce various sizes of type sixteen to twenty-four 
hours a day for a quarter of a century, with so 
little attention while in operation. Yet such has 
been the achievement of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company in producing the Linotype. The 
Wisconsin News has the largest battery in the 
state, and with the keen competition it has in 
the newspaper field, it has to have composing 
machines that are dependable so it can carry out 
the slogan, ‘Always First,’ on the street and 
which is accomplished by having dependable 
Linotype machines in running order at all times, 
despite the fact that some of these machines have 
been moved three times to different parts of the 
city. All of which speaks well for the construc- 
tion and engineering achievement in the creation 
of the Linotype.” 
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REPAIR BILLS FOR 1952 
... It is this man’s business to keep them down 


The remarkably low records of upkeep cost 
that are constantly being reported by Lino- 
type users are due partly to the self-protective 
features of Linotype design and partly to the 
extreme vigilance of Linotype inspection. 
Parts are rejected for microscopic defects. 
But in the course of twenty-five years’ opera- 
tion the defect which seems so trivial now 
might cause the part to wear or break. This 
man and hundreds of others like him, are 
constantly on the lookout for possible trouble 
years before it may happen. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


GARAMOND BOLD 
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SELLS NEW YORK SERIAL 


American Weekly Will Publish ‘Mad 


Money,” Latest by Virginia Swain 
Virginia Swain’s latest story “Mad 
Money” was sold to the American 


Weekly last week for publication, prob- 
ably beginning in July. Every manu- 
script Miss Swain has produced since 
entering fiction field three years ago has 
found an immediate market. Her 
stories include “Spinsterhood” and “Cam 
pus Rebels,” published by NEA Serv- 
ice, and “Linda,” issued by King Features. 

She was also a_ staff writer for 
McClure’s Magazine, before entering the 
free-lance field. Miss Swain entered the 
newspaper business via the old Des 
Moines News and the Des Moines Tri- 
bune-News. Later she was a staff writer 


for NEA Service, which she left to join 
McClure’s. 
Her first serial of more than 100,000 


words was written for NEA while she 
covered her regular department and fea 
ture assignments. Miss Swain is now 
writing a serial which will utilize some 
of the vivid theatrical personalities she 
studied while writing interviews in New 
York and Cleveland. 


Entertains Associates 


Maude ‘Waddell, feature writer, 
(N. C.) Observer, was hostess 
May 28, at a luncheon at the 
to a group of Observer 
executives and staff members including 
Curtis B. Johnson, publisher, Wade H. 
Harris, editor, and James A. Parham, 
managing editor. 


Miss 
Charlotte 
Monday, 
Hotel Charlotte, 


Miss Wew — ns 


Miss Marion E. Weaver, manager of 
the New Yorker Features, Inc., who was 
taken ill at the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Convention last April, re- 
turned to her desk last week. Miss 
Weaver conducted the business affairs of 
the syndicate from her bedside during 
her illness. 


& Publisher 


WOMAN BOOKMAN WINNER 


Marjorie Shuler’s Story Picked as Best 
During March 


The Bookman prize for the best news 
story to appear in an American newspaper 
in March has been awarded to Miss Mar- 
jorie Shuler of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Miss Shuler’s story described the be- 
stowing of the emblem of life membership 
in the National Education Association on 
Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh in Boston 
on March 2, while Colonel Lindbergh 
looked on. 

The award of $100 was made by Julian 
Harris, editor and general manager of 
the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun. 


Wins Political Contest 


The contest for a plank on prohibition, 
which would be suitable to both the 
Democratic and Republican parties, re- 
cently conducted by the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, was won by Mrs. Emily Stone 
Whiteley of Baltimore. She was awarded 
the prize of $100, and her plank will be 
submitted to the resolutions committees 
of the two parties. 


Travels Abroad 

Perkins, of the ad- 
Bedford (Mass. ) 

New York, May 
trip to England 


Miss Gertrude L. 
vertising staff, New 
Standard, sailed from 
25, for a three months’ 
and the Continent. 


With Zanesville Paper 
Miss Ann Sheehan, for four years so- 
ciety editor of the Cambridge (O.) Jef- 
fersonian, has taken a similar position on 
the Zanesville Signal. 


Heads iechiva Club 


Mrs. Nella Brown, society editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Business and Pro- 
fessional Woman's Club, a_ recently 
formed eapEaeen. 








ADVERTISERS IN SESSION 


750 Expected at Rochester Meeting, 
Friday and Saturday 


Seven hundred and fifty delegates from 
advertising clubs of Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Erie, Hamilton and London, 
Ont., are expected to attend the 25th 
Silver Jubilee convention of the Adver- 
tising Affiliation in Rochester, N. Y., 


Friday and Saturday of the present 
week. 

Convention themes are: “The New 
Competition,” “Advertising,” “Newer 


Tools,” “The Part Direct Mail Plays in 
Better Distribution,” and “Mechanics of 
Advertising.” 


Speakers will include Dr. Thomas 
Nixon Carver, professor of political 
economy, Harvard University; Edward 
L. Bernays, New York; V. E. Pratt, 


editor, Direct Mail Selling, New York; 
Harold Messenger, advertising manager, 
Nettleton Shoe Company, Syracuse; W. 


H. Griffing, merchandising director. The 
Southam Press, Ltd., Toronto; Norman 


Sommerville, K. C., 
ing Trust Company, 
Irwin. f 

Officers of the Affiliation are: Presi- 
dent, Ludwig Meyer, Erie; first vice- 
president, Ernest A. Paviour, Rochester ; 
second vice-president, R. E. Clemens, 
Hamilton; secretary, J. Jay Fuller, Buf- 
talo. Officers of tne Rochester Ad Club 
are hosts to convention. They are: 
President, Swayne P. Goodenough; vice- 
president, Walter M. Sackett; treasurer, 
Charles A. Elwood; executive secretary, 
Glenn C. Morrow. 


vice-president, Sterl- 
Toronto, and Will 


NEW PLANT EDITION 


As a prelude to moving into its new 
building on Wacker drive, the Chicago 
Evening Post published a “New Build- 
ing Roto-Art Number” on May 31, con- 
sisting of ten eight-page sections pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of the 
new building, the staff, and outstanding 
scenes and persons in the life of the city 
of Chicago. 


STORIES ROUSED “MAIN STREET” 


Committee of Utah Citizens Objects to 
Reporters’ Descriptions 


“Main Street” slapped back at two 
Utah newspapermen covering the trial of 
Sheldon Clark, confessed slayer of Don 
Solovich, former valet to Charles Chaplin 
and butler in the home of Lita Grey. 

Some of the townsfolk in Manti, Utah, 
where the trial is being held, took issue 
with descriptive phrases used in stories 
sent out by two reporters and a commit- 
tee of “vigilantes” called upon them for 
an explanation. 

D. Dinwiddie, staff correspondent of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, and George J. Knapp, 
special correspondent for International 
News Service, were the writers involved. 


Dinwiddie’s alleged objectionable stories 
referred to “straw-chewing jurors” and 
“cows mooing in the court yard.” Knapp 


drew fire from the self-appointed com- 
mitteemen by declaring in one of his dis- 
patches that the town was not large 
enough to support a motion picture show. 
The show place, Knapp learned later, was 
closed on the night he arrived in the town, 
a city ordinance banning amusements on 
Sunday. 

Both reporters are still on the job. The 
town has 2,000 inhabitants, the majority 
of the Mormon faith. 


HOLDS MEMORIAL SERVICE 


The Sun Club, employe organization 
of the New York Sun, held its annual 
memorial services on May 29 in the club 
room in the Sun Building in honor of 
those who had died during the past year 
while in the service of the newspaper. 
Harold M. Anderson, president of the 
Sun Club and Edwin S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager, spoke. 





DAILY STARTS IN TEXAS 


The Big Spring (Tex.) Herald has 
started publication as an evening and 
Sunday paper. T. E. Jordon is pub- 
lisher. The new daily has obtained mem- 
bership in the Associated Press. 
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ETTING “hot” news first on the 
streets every day 





—that’s the job that a fleet of Harley- 
Davidson Package Trucks does for the 
Chicago Daily News. 


The Package Truck handles a practical 
load, is fast and remarkably economi- 
cal. Speeds quickly through heavy 
trafic. Goes where even light trucks 
can't go. And every mile it travels it 
is an effective advertisement seen and , 
remembered by thousands. . 














For circulation work, quick distribution 
of exttas, suburban deliveries, and for 
picking up advertising material, it han- 
dles a volume of work far out of pro- 
portion to its 3c per mile operating cost. 


Hariey-Davipson Moror Co. 
Department E P Milwaukee, Wis. 


Phone your local dealer 

for a demonstration. 

Or write us for detailed 
information. 


FIARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Ya Ton 
Capacity 


Package Truck 
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IF YOU COURT PUBLIC FAVOR 


Vv Vv Spot These Few Facts in the 
¥ * Middle of Your Memory 





All through the history of printing there has never been 
a monotone face that has held the public favor for any 

V V considerable length of time. Evenly toned faces tire the 
eye very quickly. The eye of the average American, at 
least, prefers a varitoned letter. 


V Intertype Ideal News Face is basically a Modern Roman 
letter that has been designed especially for newspapers. 
The thin lines are stronger than ordinary, but the let- 
V ters haven’t been ruined by making the strokes all the 
same thickness — thus creating monotony — which is 

tiring on the eyes. 


V Ideal News Face will last longer—on your readers and 
on your machine. 


natural face that will add new life, new interest and new 


Vv Here’s the varitoned, properly proportioned, easily read, 
readers to your newspaper. 


Ask the nearest Intertype office to give you further de- 
tails. Do it soon. 


No Standardized Intertype 
Has Ever Become Obsolete 





” $F 9 Oe. ~a3 
and Y Standardized 
INTERTYPE MATRICES ARE STANDARD 
FOR OTHER LINE CASTING MACHINES 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; 

New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont 

Set in Intertype Ideal News and Century Bold St.; Los Angeles 1220 Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
24 Point Medern Border No. 831 London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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REENTERS U. S. MARKET 
THROUGH NEWSPAPERS 


Ferd Miilhens Goes to Dailies to Re- 
establish Product After Sale of 
Trademark and Good Will by 
Alien Property Custodian 


While the courts are straightening out 
the tangle resulting from the sale oi 
Miilhens & Kropff, Inc., manufacturers 
of “4711” toilet products, during the war, 
to Kropff, the American partner in a 
German industry, the German proprietors 
of the “4711” formula are re-establishing 
their products on the American market by 
a vigorous and novel campaign, now cen- 
tered in New York and Boston, but which 
will move across the country as new 
sales territories are organized. 

The Milhens family has been making 
Cologne water and other toilet products 
at 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne, Germany, 
since 1792. Before the war Kropff, an 
American partner, was admitted, but the 
formula was kept secret even from him. 
During the war he purchased the business 
from the Alien Property Custodian and 
continued to manufacture and sell 4711 
products. 

Shortly after the war the German firm 
attempted to enter the United States 
again and struggled for three years to 
gain a footing, with only enough success 
to bring down upon themselves a suit for 
injunction from the Americanized busi- 
ness. The injunction was refused in 
United States District Court when the 
defendant proved to the satisfaction of 
Judge C. J. Mack that the American 
firm had never manufactured under the 
Miilhens formula, or known it. 

Using the court decision as a basis for 
copy, B. K. Ury, account executive of 
E. T. Howard Company, Inc., New York 
agency in charge of Milhens advertising 
opened with full pages in the New York 
papers, a campaign to reinstate the prod- 
uct of the original formula. This copy 
showed the new Miilhens bottle, on which 
the famous trade-mark was replaced by 
a line explaining that the toilet water was 
made according to the original and 
genuine 4711 formula. The copy ex- 
plained the legal situation rather fully and 
quoted Judge Mack’s decision to the effect 
that whether or not the product using 
the 4711 trade-mark was as good as the 
product manufactured under the original 
formula, it was not the same product. 
Succeeding advertisements continued to 
emphasize the “original” angle. 

According to Mr. Ury an immediate 
response was felt in the Miilhens sales; a 
response directly attributable to the full 
pages which had appeared in the New 
York Times, Journal, Sun, Evening Post 
and Staats-Herold. 

While continuing smaller newspaper 
advertisements, a small amount of ad- 
vertising, 20 to 30 per cent of the total, 
was run in trade journals. These adver- 
tised the Miilhens line to dealers, but 
while a satisfactory response was felt 
from this advertising, direct repercussions 
of the newspaper statement of the case 
were flooding the agency and the Miilhens 
branch in New York. 

With 80 per cent coverage of the 
New York market, Mr. Ury has begun 
a commercial process of rehabilitation in 
New England, using, at first, the Boston 
Post. There has been a good response. 

In one year, through a concentrated 
newspaper campaign, Miilhens has ob- 
tained more distribution than it had gained 
through ordinary channels in the three 
previous years, Mr. Ury said. April 
sales were greater than those of any two 
months last year. 

“The product is the same, the market 
is virtually the same—there is only one 
factor that has changed and only one to 
which this progress can be attribured,” 
Mr. Ury says. “That factor is the cam- 
paign begun in February, 1927, and car- 
ried on almost solely in the newspapers.” 


Whitman Resigns 
After nearly seven years as advertising 
manager of the J. C. Penney Company, 
R. L. Whitman has resigned, effective 


June 1. He has made no future plans. 
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BUYS EIGHTH COMPANY 


Postum Buys Cheek-Neal, Eighth Subsi- 
diary in Two Years, for $45,000,000 


Postum Company, Inc., acquired its 
eighth subsidiary in two years this week 
when it purchased the Cheek-Neal Cof- 
fee Company, manufacturers of Maxwell 
House coffee for $21,250,000 cash and 
175,000 shares of stock, valued at about 
$23,450,000. The forthcoming 100 per 
cent stock dividend of the Postum Com- 
pany will increase the number of shares 
to 350,000. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., and Caldwell & 
Co., of Nashville, had also bid on the 
coffee company. Postum Company’s 
remarkable growth during the past two 
years has resulted in the purchase of the 
following companies: Jell-O, Ingleheart 
3ros., Minute Tapioca, Walter Baker & 
Co., Richard Hellman, Inc., Franklin 
Baker, and Log Cabin Products. A mar- 
keting agreement has also been effected 
with Sanka Coffee. 

Postum’s gross business has doubled 
in the past two years and its net income 
has increased 141 per cent. 


EDISON SPLITDORF MERGE 





Combined Companies Will Manufac- 
ture Radio and Electrical Phonographs 


Announcement was made this week 
that Thomas A. Edison, Inc., had com- 
bined with Splitdorf Bethlehem Electrical 
Company to manufacture and sell radio 
equipment and electrical phonographs. 
Aside from the natural" interest aroused 
by the entrance of a combination with 
such prestige into this field, considerable 
discussion has been aroused in radio 
circles over Mr. Edison’s apparent change 
of heart on radio, which he has always 
said would not be a good music purveyor 
until some method of eliminating distor- 
tion was arrived at. 

The companies will maintain their 
separate physical and financial identities. 
It is the first time that the Edison cor- 
poration has entered anything resembling 
a combination. 

The Edison company, owning plants 
valued at $7,000,000 distributes storage 
batteries, phonographs, the Ediphone, and 
Edison cement through about 10,000 deal- 


ers. Splitdorf, with assets of over $6,- 
000,000, manufactures electrical equip- 
ment. 


Chaim Store Sales Up 

Sales of 13 chain stores reporting to 
the New York Times increased 19 per 
cent or $6,603,197 for May, 1928, as com- 
pared with May of last year. Sales for 
the first five months of 1928 showed an 
increase of $24,362,614, or 14.5 per cent 
over those of the first five months of 
1927. Sales totals for the month and 
the five month period were $41,898,734 
and $192,295,888. 


Soap Sculpture Exhibit 


Prizes of $1,675 were awarded 42 ex- 
hibitors in the Fourth Annual Exhibition 
of Small Sculptures in White Soap 
opened June 5 at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York City. The prizes were 
awarded by Procter & Gamble, manu- 
facturers of Ivory Soap. Among the 
judges were Gutzon Borglum, Lorado 
Taft and Charles Dana Gibson. 





Joins Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


Duke Parry, formerly with the United 
Press Association, has been named di- 
rector cf publicity for the Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. New York advertising agency. 
Organization of a separate department 
to handle publicity for clients is planned 
by the agency. 


Leads New England 


Maine took the lead of the New Eng- 
land States last year, spending $100,000 in 
advertising and receiving $100,000,000 or 
more in return, Hill Smith informed the 
New England Council at its third annual 
conference in Burlington, Vt., recently. 
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NEW HOYT OFFICER 


Flanagan, New Vice-Pres., Moves Head- 
quarters from Boston to New York 
Thomas F. Flanagan, who has been 

the manager of the Boston office of the 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., adver- 


tising agency of 
New York City, 
has been elected 


a vice-president 
of the company 
and has moved 
his headquarters 
to New York 
City. 

Mr. Flanagan 
will act as an ac- 
count executive 
and will give par- 
ticular attention 


to accounts of 
manufacturers of 
THoMAS F. FLANAGAN building material 


and equipment. 
He will continue to act in an executive 
capacity on the accounts he has been han- 
dling in New England. 

Mr. Flanagan has been engaged in ad- 
vertising work since 1912, when he joined 
a New York advertising agency. Later 
he became assistant sales manager of the 
Pyrene ‘Manufacturing Company. At the 
end of a year he was made general sales 
manager, a position he held five years. 

In 1922 Mr. Flanagan joined the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company. He went to 
the Boston office of the agency in 1926, 
where he has been since. 


AGENCY LEAGUE 


Ruthrauff & Ryan Hurlers Mowing 
Down Caseys of New York 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, with a perfect per- 
centage of three games won and none 
lost, heads the baseball league of New 
York advertising agencies formed by that 
team, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Thompson, Federal, Erickson, Calkins & 
Holden and McCann. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn furnished 
the stiffest opposition for the Ruthrauff 
sturdies, scoring three runs to the latter's 
four. Barton, Durstine & Osborn is oc- 
cupying second place in the league, with 
Thompson, Federal and Erickson in the 
order named and Calkins & Holden and 
McCann tied in the cellar. 


Has Wrought Iron Account 


The Wrought Iron Research Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with,the Frank Pres- 
brey Company. The Pittsburgh office is 
handling the account and the list for the 
campaign, which starts in September, is 
now being prepared. 








Likly to United 


Likly Lugeage, Inc., of Rochester, 
N. Y., has placed its advertising account 
with the United Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of New York. W. Shaw-Thomson, 
instructor in advertising at Columbia 
University, and formerly president of 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., has been elected 
a vice-president of United. 


Porter, Spohn Combine 


Harry Porter, head of the Harry Por- 
ter Company, Inc., which he founded in 
1915, has joined with Robert Spohn, for- 
merly of the Gardner Advertising 
Agency, in the Porter-Spohn Company, 
Inc., with offices at 270 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Greene Studios Move 


The Greene Studios have moved to 90 
Carnegie Hall, Cleveland, O. Howard 
W. Strange, formerly with Burleigh 
Withers ‘and Peter Dom, both of Chi- 
cago, have joined Greene and specializes 
in lettering and layout arrangements. 


Hewitt Joins Agency 


George H. Hewitt, who has been ad- 
vertising manager for the J. J. Siegrist 
Company at Buffalo, has become copy 
and merchandising executive for the 
Weinstock-Wilson agency ut Suffalo. 
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Heads Media Department 


Howard C. Sayre, formerly spa 
buyer in several New York advertising 
agencies and until recently in charg: 
publication data department at the Asso 
ciation of National Advertisers, has been 
appointed by Griffin, Johnson & Mann as 
head of their media department. 


Ad Club Officer 


J. C. Patterson, production manager 
of Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland, O., adver 
tising agency, is the new secretary of the 
industrial division of the Cleveland Ad 
vertising Club. 





AD _ TIPS 





Advertising Industries, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is 
now placing the advertising of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 215 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal. Arranging lists of magazines 
and farm papers for Caterpillar Tractor Co., San 
Leandro, Cal. 

Barton Durstine, Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New York City. Appointed to handle 
the advertising of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Arrow collars, shirts, underwear and handker- 
chiefs, Troy, N. Y., effective July Ist. 

G. W. Brogan, Inc., Towson, Md. _ Placing 
account for the Van Dorn Electric Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Central Advertising Service, Inc., 286 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Now handling accounts for the 
Standard Oil Company, New York, makers of 
Standard student slickers and the Excello 
Sportswear Company, New York. 

Conely, Kappes & Curtis, Detroit, Mich. Are 
now placing La Choy Food Products Company, 
Detroit. 

Erwin Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chicago. 
Orders for newspapers for A. C. Spark Plug 
Company, Flint, Michigan. 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Will handle the entire 
account of the 8. C. Johnson Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, floor wax, in the future. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Is issuing contracts to 


newspapers om Solvite Company, Northville, 
Michigan. 
Honig-Hooper Company, 507 Montgomery 


street, San Francisco. Placing account for D. 
Ghirardelli Company, San Francisco, makers of 
ground chocolate. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 11 East 36th 
street, New York. Has secured account of the 
Hustler Toy Corporation, Sterling, Illinois. 

Elau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Michigan etreet, Milwaukee. Has secured 
account of the Midwest Coat Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Is sending some orders for 
advertising to a selected territory on the Pi'tts- 
burgh Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 17 E. 49th street, 


New York City. Copy to newspapers and 
magazines for Lambert Pharmacal Oo., Lis- 
terine, St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank W. Lenhoff Company, 612 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Is issuing orders to a 
list of middlewest newspapers on the Republic 
Paint & Varnish Company, Chicago. 

5. M. Masse Company, 1001 Huron road, 
Cleveland. Placing account for the Sterling 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, radiv appa- 
ratus. 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Has selected about 
15 cities for a tryout campaign, 10,000 line 
schedules, on Dr. West's Toothbrush (Western 
Co.), Chicago, cities east and middlewest. 

Maurice H. Needham Company, 360 N. Mich 
igan avenue, Chicago, arranging schedules for 
general and trade magazines for Victer Adding 
Machine Company, adding machines and type 
writers, Chicago. 

Frank Presbrey Company 
ing, Pittsburgh. Has secured account of the 
Wrought Iron Research Association, Pittsburgh. 

Proctor & Collier Company, Inc., McMillan 
street, at Reading Road, Cincinnati Now 
handling account for the United States Playing 
Card Company, Cincinnati. 

Roche Advertising Company, Straus Building, 
Chicago. Preparing schedules for newspapers, 
magazines, etc., for Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat 
ing Corporation, oil burners, Bloomincton, 
Illinois. 

Quinlan Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. Placing account for the Clean-Be 
Tween Tooth Brush Company, Inc., St. Louis 

Richardson Briggs Company, 216 Superior 
avenue, Cleveland, 0. Copy for newspapers on 
Cummer Products Company, Cleveland, 0. 

Btack Goble Advertising Agency, 29 [ast 
Madison street, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers for Midwest Refining Company, 0! 
refiners, Denver, Colo. 

Van Allen Company, 307 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Has secured the account of the 
Mono Aircraft Corporation, Moline, Il. 

Vanderhoof & Company, 167 East Ontario 


Union Bank Build 


street, Chicago. Is now handling the account 
of the Kay Manufacturing Company (Mat- 
tresses), Brooklyn, N. Y 

Weston Barnett, Incorporated, 400 North 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. Are now placing the 
accounts of Boy Incinerator Company, 
Chicago, and the Eclipse Lawn Mower Company, 


Prophetstown, Ill., using newspapers and mage ~ 


zines. 
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4 Electrically heated 8-ton stereotype furnace 
eet at Chicago Daily News 
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. bome G-E Electric Heating Contributions 
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= to the Printing Industry 

ou What a difference Electric Heat makes in General Electric originated practically every 
type the operation of printing machinery ! Quality application of Electric Heat to printing 
Build is improved and over-all costs are lowered. machinery. Above are pictured a few of the 
ale Working conditions are made pleasant and many G-E developments for printers. Join 
— thereby lessen labor turnover. Production is the fast-growing number of publishers and 
aying speeded up and labor is released for other printers who are modernizing their plants 
Iding, tasks. Clean, safe, noiseless, odorless, com- with this modern source of heat. A G-E 
Heat fortable heat is available just where you heating specialist is at your service in your 
E " want it, at the push of a button. nearest G-E office. 

rive, 
an-Be 
ae Although electric heat will not supplant all other forms of heat 
ers on for industrial purposes, there are processes in every industry 
where it is the ideal heat—the most economical heat—the heat 

= —* that ultimately will be used. 
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UTILITIES PLANNED SUPER- 
PUBLICITY DRIVE 
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tising, and made speeches at a utilities 
meeting on “The Newspaper as a Friend 
and Ally,” and “Some Bets We Over- 
look.” The “overlooked bets,” he ex- 
plained, were chiefly good will advertis- 
ing in the newspapers. 

The only payment—except for adver- 
tising and theatre parties—to the press by 
the Rocky Mountain Committee was $25 
a month paid for a subscription to Hofer 
and Son’s news bureau at Salem, Ore. 
This bureau, also known as the Manu- 
facturers and Industrial News Bureau, 
advertised itself as a weekly and monthly 
service reaching 14,000 country dailies 
and weeklies in 48 states. The service, 
he admitted, “had a strict anti-public 
ownership stand all the way down the 
line,” and was subscribed to by various 
utilities companies and organizations. 

Mr. Lewis did not know the scope of 
the service, but thought it covered the 
West fairly well. He sometimes “merely 
passes it into the waste basket,” he said, 
whe n asked the use he made of it. 

“They possibly have a lot of utilities as 
subscribers for their service,” he said, and 
that “doubtless leads to their interest in 
the matter (opposition to the Muscle 
Shoals bill). I know I would not be a 
subscriber for the service if they were 
against my interest,” Mr. Lewis ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Lewis was on very friendly terms 
with Edwin A. Bemis of the Littleton 
(Colo.) Independent, once president and 
later field secretary of the Colorado Edi 
torial Association, but he insisted that 
Mr. Bemis reprints very little material 
from the committee’s “Public Service 
Bulletin,” which was sent to the news- 
papers, the libraries, public officials, 
members of the legislature, and others. 

Apparently little has been done with 
newspaper publicity in the North, Central 
area. John Wilbur Lapham of Minne- 
apolis, secretary-manager of the North, 
Central Electric Association, representing 
electric companies in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, which is now 
the geographical division of the National 
Electric Light Association, just organ- 
ized his information bureau this year. 
Only one news bulletin has been sent out 
so far, he said. 

Before starting the service, Mr. Lap- 
ham sent out letters to the editors of the 
three states to see how such a service 
would be received. His recapitulation of 
the replies showed that 66 editors said 
they would use the service; 51 said they 
would not; two said they would use it 
occasionally ; 18 said they would use it 
if it was short; two, if it was educa- 
tional; 36, if it was accompanied by paid 
advertising; two, if it was sent through 
local utilities companies; 22, if it was of 
local interest; 6, if it was in plate form; 
one, “if convenient”; 17, if it was news; 
one, if it was not propaganda; one, if it 
was illustrated; and one if it would help 
the editors form opinions. 

Judge Healy expressed a desire to 
know which editor had said he would 
use it if it was not propaganda, but Mr. 
Lapham made no response. 

J. S. S. Richardson, director of public 
relations of the Joint Committee of Na- 
tional Utility Associations in a statement 
last week denied that pamphlets were in- 
troduced into the schools condemning pub- 
lic ownership. 

“You may read this material (pam- 
phlets distributed to schools) from one 
end to the other without finding a line or 
a word ‘condemning public ownership’ or 
bearing on the question at all,” Maj. 
Richardson said. 

Yet, according to the evidence before 
the Commission, 10,110 copies of the 
Connecticut “Public Utilities Catechism” 
were distributed among 76 Connecticut 
high schools, containing the following 
question (number 21), with its answer: 

“Do communities ever attempt to fur- 
nish public service themselves instead of 
permitting private companies to do it?” 

Answer: “In certain standardized lines, 
srevice is quite commonly furnished by 


and The 


the community. The most outstanding 
example is the operation of the postal 
service. Water supplies are sometimes 
operated by the municipalities as also are 
street cleaning and the collection of ashes 
and garbage, all of which are public 
service operations. 

“Municipalities, however, seldom at- 
tempt the operation of the more progres- 
sive public services, such as the furnish- 
ing of light, power, gas, water, communi- 
cation, and transportation, unless the 
community is too small for a private 
company to operate at a profit. In every 
case in which a community has attempted 
to operate a public service industry which 
is subjected to great changes and develop- 
ments, like the above-mentioned services, 
it has been found that the costs of the 
service are higher than when the service 
is furnished by a private corporation. A 
study of actual rates for service rendered 
would not reveal this, for many municipal 
utilities are financed from the community 
treasury as well as from their actual in- 
come. The higher costs in such cases are 
therefore not reflected in the rates for 
service, but in the higher tax rates which 
the citizens of the community must pay 
in order to keep their utilities in opera- 
tion, 

“‘When the community operates its own 
utilities, the plants are injected into the 
field of politics. Executives and employes 
change with different administrations and 
employment in the plant enters the realm 
of the political plum. There is an ancient 
adage, well proven in this case, that busi- 
ness and politics won't mix. Statistics 
have proven that the cost of living in 
cities which operate their own utilities is 
much higher than in cities where public 
service is entrusted to private enterprise 
regulated by the public’s servants on the 
commission. 

“Connecticut cities do not favor munici- 
pal operation. There are only six mu- 
nicipally operated plants in Connecticut 
exclusive of public water supplies, and 
they are all small plants. Our largest 
and most progressive cities rely upon 
privately operated utilities. Neither do 
the people of the United States believe in 
government operation, the number of 
municipally operated plants being ex- 
tremely small.” 

The utilities propagandists, now that 
their indiscreet boasts about their achieve- 
ments are being made public in this way, 
are attempting to “throw off’ on the 
newspapers. For example, George F. 
Lewis, of the Rocky Mountain Commit- 
tee on Public Utilities Information, wrote 
a letter to F. B. R. Hellems, acting presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, at- 
tempting to soothe him on account of 
some accounts of the investigation pub- 
lished in the press. In this letter, dated 
March 23, 1928, he said: 

“There is nothing in the report to justi- 
fy the propaganda insinuation. It is re- 
gretted that the efforts of your school to 
prepare students for public utility work 
should be branded as pernicious propa- 
ganda. oo 

“It is unfortunate that the newspaper 
headlines tended to impugn the good name 
of the University.” 

When Mr. Lewis was testifying on 
May 31, June 1 and June 2, the press 
associations quoted his statement, made 
in a letter, that they “now have 24 public 
utility company executives as members of 
the University faculty.” This letter was 
introduced in testimony and Mr. Lewis 
was questioned about it. Promptly offi- 
cials of the University of Colorado wired 
him to know if*this was true. He told 
the United Press correspondent that he 
replied that it was “a newspaper exag- 
geration.” Yet it was his own statement 
made in a letter to John C. Parker, chair- 
man of the Committee on Co-operation 
with Educational Institutions, on Feb. 25, 
1926. 

Mr. Lewis did not hesitate to admit that 
some of his reports may have somewhat 
overstated the committee’s achievements, 
explaining that he was striving to impress 
Eastern executives “with our wonderful 
ability out there.” 

Publicity methods of public utilities in 
gulf coast states will be investigated by 
the Federal Trade Commission, beginning 
June 11, when hearings will be resumed 
following the convention of the National 
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Electric Light Association. 

>. W. Davis, chairman, and W. C. 
Grant, director, of the Texas Public Serv- 
ice Information Bureau, Dallas; S. J. 
sallinger, secretary of the Southwestern 
division of the National Electric Light 
Association, San Antonio, and Hugh M. 
Blain, director of the Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Committee on Public Information, 
New Orleans, will testify June 11-12. 


PASTOR SUES DAILY 


Fort Worth Preacher Asks $100,000 
in Suit Against Jackson (Miss.) News 


A $100,000 suit for libel was brought 
against the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
May 25, by Rev. J. Frank Norris, Baptist 
pastor of Fort Worth, Tex. An editorial 
appearing in the News early last March 
is the basis for the suit. 

The editorial was a reply to an article 
by the Rev. Norris which was printed in 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger under the 
title, “The Preacher in Politics.” After 
stating that the article was “somewhat in 
the nature of a reply” to a previous 
Daily News editorial, the editorial read 
in part: “Nevertheless it was evidently 
intended as veiled reply, and the Daily 
News merely desires to og the memory 
of our brother down on Lamar street and 
remind him that Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
despite the fact that he is ‘pastor of the 
largest Baptist church in the world,’ 
also a cowardly and cold- blooded 
murderer, a man who shot down an un- 
armed fellow without the slightest excuse 
or justification therefor.” 

On July 17, 1926, Rev. J. Frank Nor- 
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ris shot and killed an unarmed ma» in 
study of his church at Fort Wor Hi 
was later acquitted of the crime. 


WILEY AND BENNETT HONORED 





Executives of Cincinnati Enquirer 
Wash. Post Receive Honorary D 


William F. Wiley, general ma 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and 
Bennett, editor of the Washington Py 
received degrees of Doctor of Laws 
Letters from Lincoln Memoria! 
versity, Harrogate, Tenn., June 5. 

John Wesley Hill, Chancellor of 
University presented the degrees to be 
men. Mr. Wiley delivered a short 
dress on and freedom of the press 


PROCTOR MOVES OFFICE 


C. D. Proctor, advertising manag 
of Remington-Rand, Inc., is among 
first executives of the company to mo 
to Buffalo from New York City in ¢ 
transferring of the company’s main off 
up-state. The advertising department, 
addition to all direct mail advertisi 
will handle the placing of the compan 
national advertising campaigns from 
Buffalo office. Remington-Rand now 
vertises in 97 magazines and 167 diffe 
newspapers. 


J. E. ENO, LTD., SOLD 


J. E. Eno, Ltd., London, makers 
Eno’s Fruit Salt, has been purchased 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New Ya 
who had been their distributors and 
resentatives in North America for m 
than 20 years. 


U ‘ 


BUSINESS IS BOOMING 
—IN TOLEDO, OHIO 


The volume of business in Toledo 
during the month of May was 
nearly a third of a billion dollars. 
This was a gain of 35% over the 
same month of last year. 


To best insure getting a share of 
this tremendous outlay, it is ad- 
visable to use the columns of 


THE TOLEDO BLADE 


First in CIRCULATION 
First in ADVERTISING 


First in PRESTIGE 


hat beck 


Detroit 
Boston 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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HIS ADVERTISEMENT may clarify 

some ideas about easy-reading type, 

because it illustrates various factors 
which insure legibility. 


Fundamentally, ease of reading is based on 
six factors affecting legibility of print: size 
of character; amount of white space within 
the individual character; variation in thick 
and thin lines in each character; the “fit- 
ting” of letters (degree of closeness each let- 
ter has to its preceding letter); length of 
line of print; and the amount of white space 
between succeeding lines of print—leading. 

Since a designer cannot change the form 
for m of individual letters (which, through long 

usage, have become standardized and recog- 
nizable), all distinction in type must be at- 
tained by variation in the superstructure of 
individual letters. 
This, then, is a matter of increasing or de- 
, ¢ creasing the thickness of the vertical strokes, 





changing the weight of line or angle of ac- 
cent on the rounded letters, and varying the 
size and shape of serifs. 
The degree in which some of these factors 
: change the character and appearance of a 
type may be seen in this comparison of Bo- 
doni and Caslon: 


a — 





CASLON ' BODONI 

In comparing Bodoni and Caslon we show the 
two extremes—a fine modern letter and a fine 
old style letter. 

Bodoni, meticulously drawn with ruling pen 
and compass, has heavy vertical strokes and 
fine hair lines. Its serifs are square. 

Caslon, on the other hand, is a freely drawn 
letter. The thick vertical lines flow into the 
thinner lines, which in turn are thicker. Its 
serifs are somewhat spurred, but have graceful 
curves. It is easier to read than Bodoni. 

A, shows the comparison in width of Bodoni 
and Caslon capitals. 8, shows the distinction 
in serifs. c, shows the heavy strokes on the 
rounded letters in each; in Bodoni the differ- 
ence is pronounced, in Caslon the heavy strokes 
merge, gracefully, into the thinner lines of the 
letter. D, compares the cross stroke of the lower 
case ‘‘t’’ of each type—in Bodoni it is a fine 
line, in Caslon a line almost as heavy as the 
vertical portion of the letter. z, again shows 
the difference in serif construction. 


Much of this is generally known. It is not 
generally known, however, that it is impos- 
sible to cut different sizes of type from a 
single design—without modifying the de- 
sign materially for the smaller sizes. 
This, too, may be seen by a comparison of 
36 point Bodoni and 36 point Caslon with a 
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i Easy Reading 


How it is attained by scientific design in 
Tonic No. 


5—the most legible news type 


photographic enlargement of the 6 point size 
of each type to the 36 point size, below it. 


Bodoni 36 pt. 
Bodoni 6 | 


Caslon 36 pt 
Caslon 6 p 


(Line above is 6 pt. Caslon enlarged) 


The enlargement of the 6 point size to the 36 
point size shows how the original design of the 
type was modified in cutting the smaller sizes. 
Note the distinction in the weight of each 
letter, and see how much heavier the 36 point 
size of each face would be if it were cut as 
enlarged 6 point, without modification. 
Because the early type designers made their 
designs for 12 to 18 point sizes, and intended 
them for book work, it was necessary to alter 
the design materially when smaller sizes 
were cut. A wholly satisfactory and legible 
small size type was not achieved in this 
manner, however. 

Recognizing this fact, which has a vital 
effect on the legibility of newspaper faces, 
Linotype designers made an exhaustive study 
of type legibility in small sizes. 

They started by making many designs. By 
a process of elimination, one after the other 
was discarded because of some defect in 
legibility. Then, after many trials and rejec- 
tions, Ionic No. 5 was achieved. Because it 
was the result of a scientific attempt to se- 
cure legibility in small size, without consid- 
eration of display size, Ionic is truly the most 
legible face yet designed for newspaper use. 

It will be observed, in the enlargement 
below, that the small letters are almost as 
high as the capitals: 


he towed ts Te ea ciaee 
“This is Ior 
This proportion is purposely large because 
our designers heeded the fact that small 
letters compose fully three-quarters of the 
average newspaper column. They, therefore, 


produced an easy-reading type by giving 
greatest attention to its most read portion. 


But they did considerably more than merely 
enlarge the lower case letters in proportion 
to capitals. The capitals themselves were 
heightened, the descenders were shortened 
and more “body,” or weight, was added to 
the lower case. Into this large framework 
were designed the elements bringing maxi- 
mum legibility. 

There is, therefore, considerable distinc- 
tion between Ionic No. 5 and the average 
rewspaper roman: Ionic has no hairlines (to 
break down in stereotyping) ; it has but slight 
difference between light and heavy strokes. 
Ionic serifs are sturdy, and shorter, so that 
the white space which formerly went between 
individual letters is now put within the let- 
ters—thus gaining an even distribution of 
“light spaces” in a word or line. Light comes 
through Ionic, and not around it—a great 
factor in legibility. 

These important elements in the design of 
Ionic may be more clearly understood from 
this comparative enlargement: 


Tonic No. 5 


(Black letters are Ionic, outline letters Roman No. 2) 


Note the distinction between Ionic and Lino- 
type Roman No. 2 in this enlargement: Ionic 
lower case letters are larger; there is but little 
distinction between its thick and thin strokes, 
and an absence of hair lines; there is more 
white inside the Ionic letter. These factors in- 
sure easy reading. Their absence makes print 
difficult to read and causes eyestrain, 
With all these factors for legibility inherent 
in Ionic design, the job of producing a wholly 
satisfactory newspaper face was not quite 
finished. Linotype designers kept in mind 
the necessity for maximum word count in a 
newspaper face—and attained that also! 
So here, at last, is an entirely satisfactory 
newspaper type. It is remarkably legible and 
easy to read because it has open, rounded 
letters; clear-cut capitals; size and fullness 
of figures; absence of marked contrast in 
thick and thin strokes; well-fitted, even- 
toned characters, with no “pin holes” and 
sharp corners to fill up with ink, and no fine 
lines to break down in stereotyping. And, in 
addition, it has maximum word count! 
Ionic No. 5, the scientifically designed 
newspaper type, is—in short—‘“all letter.” 
Its great readability has won favor with 
newspaper readers, its mechanical advan- 
tages have attracted newspaper publishers. 
These unusual advantages explain its 
amazing popularity—tell why more than 
1000 papers have adopted Ionic—the first 
truly legible newspaper face. 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New York 
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GROWING A SPRUCE CROP 
IN 30 YEARS 


(Continued from page 14) 











while we wait for the later trees. If 
we cannot induce private capital to enter 
largely into 4 per cents with deferred in- 
come for 35 years, we must do it collec- 
tively as a further step in the fairly 
rapid growth of collective or government 
mamaged local and national enterprises. 

This writer has previously pointed out 
in this same connection that we are vast 
users of the collective method of enter- 
prise now, and by way of government 
at that, as witness the schools, highways, 
waterways, harbors, flood control, irriga- 
tion, drainage, water supplies, postal sys- 
tem, military force, police forces, fire 
departments, public health, sewers, and 
a longer list that could still be named. 
No private investment would or could 
ever have brought these about and we 
could not do without one single one of 
them. No, there is no room for a single 
moment of discouragement about our 
sometime getting trees. The subject is 
tangled up now but we can and will un- 
tangle it eventually. 

The criticism and continued research 
of these foresters, once more points out 
the situation in the several paper-produc- 
ing sections and the lumber-production 
centers. New England, consuming in 
1925 a iotal of 1,713,486 cords, of which 
1,496,151 was spruce, fir and hemlock, 
171,629 icords poplar and but 45,415 cords 
of mill, waste including unclassified tree 
species, can continue her present pulp 
mills for 56 years if—and here’s the rub 

if no more of this pulpwood were to 
go into lumber. 

If import of present volume, about one 
fourth, can continue, then this life lease 


would extend to 65 years. But with the 
lumber cut of pulpwood species con- 
tinued, this slips back to 45 years and 


if importation should cease the further 
slip-back to 35 years would follow. Well, 
this is just time enough to get results 
from new planting done now. 

New York has available 
and hemlock for ten years 
were limited to domestic supplies, but 
with import of more than half their 
pulpwood, as at present, this is more 
than doubled. (Note, in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER for April 21, we showed that 
‘New York, by import of wood pulp, 
was now importing 75 per cent of her 
raw material.) 

Pennsylvania has no softwood pulp 
supply and imported 99 per cent back in 
1922. 

The Lake States have a larger stand 
of pulpweod than even New England 
but it is even less available to the pulp 
industry. At present rates of use of 
domestic wood and import from Canada, 
the mechanical and sulphite mills there 
have 28 years of operation ahead of 
them. The grand total stand of pulp- 
wood would run the mills fifty years or 
more but the fact that the stands are 
so largely held by lumber companies is 
distinctly pointed out by these foresters. 
They also revealed that the recent work 
of proving that jack pine was a suit- 
able sulphite and mechanical pulpwood 
was not likely to help the pulp industry, 
since these lands were also largely in 
the hands of lumber interests and the 
growing shortage of other pines was 
dragging the jack pines into the saw- 
mills. 

The facts about the Canadian situation 
brought out by the studies are disquiet- 
ing to these foresters. Since they are 
not generally known these will be given 
also. Ontario mills are at present in 
best shape. Their supply of pulpwood 
will sustain present cut for 70 years with 
present health of forests. But if Ontario 
is cailed upon to sustain less fortunate 
Quebec, then its life lease will be cut 
back to 53 years. Quebec has for its 
own present industry a life of 43 years. 
But Nova Scotia has only 40 years, and 
New Brunswick but 24 years. The three 
Provinces—Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia—have but an average 
life of 31 years. 


spruce, fir 
if the mills 
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This is a weighted calculation based 
upon total supply, new growth and total 
present cut. Once we fondly believed 
that as long as we could import Canadian 
wood we would be able to continue al- 
ways. Then crown-land timber exports 
stopped in 1908-1909 and we went up 
there with our capital and our organiza- 
tion and built more new mills. That 
seemed to ease things up so that we have 
talked about “sitting pretty’’ once more. 
But with these figures on the boards, 
and we have little reason to refuse to 
accept them if these foresters do, we 
can readily see just exactly why Canada 
is a bit restless and cagy about shipping 
pulpwood forever and a day, to keep our 
United States pulp-mills going. 

One striking new development in the 
discussions among these men who, first 
of all, are forest-using boosters and be- 
lieve in using wood for about everything 
under the sun that it can be used for, 
is that for the first time noticeable in 
all such studies and discussions among 
this group the large influence upon the 
pulp and paper industry of the continued 
rapid cutting of the forests for lumber 
is having to shorten materially the life 
of the paper industry, was brought out. 

As they discuss it, the lumber industry 
has always been far and away the great- 
est cutter of the forests. They point 
out anew that the now expectable life of 
all timber-using industries is but 35 
years. They further point out that we 
cannot expect help from Canada in lum- 
ber any more than we can in the pulp 
industry. Counting the entire timber 
resources of all North America, includ- 
ing Alaska, Canada and Mexico, the 
timber will all be cut over in 50 years, 


they say exhausted. Alaska would sup- 
ply the U. S. annual total cut less than 
one year, Canada’s total stand would 


supply the U. S. needs for all purposes 
for but 11 years. And Mexico, we must 
leave that to Rogers, and it is our hunch 
that Rogers would leave it to the 
Mexicans themselves, so that settles that. 

In the meantime, say these men, there 
is nothing being done about it. We all 
know that but it does enter into the pic- 
ture to show that we must do something 
about it or go without sticks soon. 

Talking about the influence of the lum- 
ber industry, our friends the foresters 
say that while the pulp and the lumber 
industries are really sisters under the 
skin, yet the competition between the 
two for the stumpage is even more keen. 
The pen of a Rogers might point out 
that sisters can become mighty bitter 
enemies when it comes to competition 
for any sort of a blockhead or poor stick 
if they both happen to want him. 

These men do point out that there is 
some growth in the co-operation between 
lumber and pulp now in that some lumber 
companies are putting in pulp mills to 
use sawmill waste. However, this seems 
to be all or nearly all in the sulphate 
and the soda processes, which do not 
help newsprint any right now though it 
does extend the life of all timber supply. 
It has frequently been shown by other 
constant records that the total volume 
of sawmill waste thus used had not in- 
creased but had actually fallen off dur- 
ing the twenty years passed. 

The principal factor that might mili- 
tate strongly against the project of grow- 
ing spruce as proposed in the original 
suggestion was the feasibility of ship- 
ping pulpwood and wood pulp from the 
west coast. Figures are given to show 
that pulpwood can be bought for $8 per 
cord at Puget Sound and that freight 
by water to New York is a second $8, 
putting Eastern seaboard pulpwood at 
$16, which compared with the prices of 


$22 at mills in Massachusetts, Maine 
$17.42, New York $19.53, Michigan 
$15.49, while Wisconsin gets wood at 


$12.83 and Minnesota at $11. The trans- 
portation from Eastern seaboard to the 
mills of course determines the feasibility 
of this wood coming in now at all to 
save Eastern stands for a time. And 
again, once the demand is developed for 
this West Coast pulpwood, the price 
may quickly rise. There has never been 
any difficulty about prices going up. 
The better phase of the Western Coast 
development lies in the growth of pulp 
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mills west, often as a byproduct mill in 
the lumber industry. All West Coast 
mills including British Columbia pulp 
mills, have potential capacity of 3,750,000 
tons of pulp, while our total U. S. con- 
sumption is about 8,000,000 tons of pulp. 
We have recently welcomed in the daily 
press the news of more mills west, but 
it is often pointed out that the west is 
not yet self-sustaining in paper produc- 
tion and that it is also growing rapidly 
and that it has the Orient export mar- 


kets that are often forecast as great 
potential consumers and the west is 
growing rapidly. It is shown that it 


has paid to ship paper West and _ that 
it will sometime pay to ship paper East. 

Other investigators show that there is 
relatively little pulp spruce on the West 


Coast. Most of what exists is in the 
East slopes of the Rockies and much of 
it may never pay to go after. They 


show that even with the best possible 
growth of pulp and paper mills West 
the end is in sight for them just as it 
is in the East and that if they do expand 
largely and ship pulp and paper East 
that will but make more sure the con- 
tinued life of our eastern industry over 
to the date when the new spruce of the 
Spruce Production Corporation would 
come to harvest. 

The conclusion that can be drawn and 
is clearly suggested by all their studies 
is that no matter which way the drift 
of production takes in the North Ameri- 


can continent, the pulpwood must 
shortly be cut from planted or new 
growth trees. The total paper consump- 
tion which has grown from 6,256,000 
tons in 1917 up to 11,807,000 tons in 
1926 or nine years an increase of 94 
per cent, with but one million tons of 


this increase supplied by the increase of 
domestic production from domestic pulp- 
wood, is a steady growth and it must be 
calculated on that basis for the future. 
A decrease in newspaper sizes or other 
economies of the printing world would 
not affect the mortality of forests meas- 
urably. Other uses of pulp are con- 
stantly growing. Each economy of the 
saw mill using its waste for by products, 
each change in the vohime of use of 
lumber for one or another purpose has 
left the United States a constant user of 
about the same cubic volume of timber 
each year. The real question that re- 
mains is who is going to get the best 


of it in the increasingly competitive 
struggle for the stumpage. This will 
increase more and more rapidly as the 
actual consciousness of the inevitable 
shorta’e grows upon us. 

In ‘he long run, and that is the only 


way that this business of pulpwood grow- 


ing can be considered, the best way to 
do is to grow the trees in each section 
for the needs of that section. This de- 


pends on the suitability of those sections 
in land and climate to grow the trees 
needed. Northeastern North America 
was originally the best and largest na- 
tural range of spruce. Spruce, we well 
know, is the best, that is the cheapest 
and most serviceable pulp for print paper 
so the Northeast is the best place to 
grow spruce. 
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THE EDITOR’S REVENGE 


(He writes the story of his 
insurance man’s wedding) 











OHN JOSEPH SMITH, referred to 

herein as the bridegroom and Miss 
Lizzie Gish, hereafter referred to as the 
bride, today, on this day and date, were 
duly, properly, and with recognized au- 
thority, married. 

Terms of this marriage, sometimes 
termed contract, performed by the Rey, 
J. R. Buttons, cannot be changed, or its 
conditions varied or altered except by 
express agreement or decree of some good 
divorce court or justice of probate. This 
paper assumes no obligation in the matter 
prior to this date. 

Miss Gish was attended by her sister, 
Miss Carrie Gish, and if the age of the 
bride is misstated the amount payable 
hereunder shall be such as the libel jury 


may decide, either with or without the 
specified premium or others of like 
meaning. 


The bride wore a gown signed for by 
either of said persons as being a creation 
in blue crepe de chine, liable under the 
State of New York or other circum- 
stances never to be worn again for sucha 
purpose. Following the ceremony which 
was at the home of the bride’s parents, 
hereafter referred to not at all, the groom 
and bride, under the terms of clause three 
as set forth in all similar forms left ona 
honeymoon, the premium and extent of 
which shall be determined to suit the 
taste and convenience of the parties of 
the first and second part. 

The cash surrender value of this shall 
be determined by the bridegroom on the 
first of the month. 
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NEWSPAPER BILLS HARD 
HIT BY CONGRESS 


Pay -in-Advance Subscription Bill 
Blocked—Envelope Bill Lost in 
Committee — Advertising 
Payment Measure Lost 





(Special to Evtror & Pus isHer) 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 5.—The bill 
to permit the Government to pay in ad- 
vance for newspaper and magazine sub- 
scriptions failed of passage in the session 
of Congress just ended. 

Under the law, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot pay in advance for periodical 
subscriptions, except that in the appro- 
priation bills for some departments there 
is always carried a provision that such 
subscriptions may be paid for in advance. 

Passage of the bill has been sought by 

publishers and was advocated by the late 

Martin B. Madden, chairman of the Ap- 

ropriations Committee of the House of 

epresentatives. It was reported favor- 
ably by the House Judiciary Committee, 
but when it came up for consideration on 
the floor, Representatives Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia of New York, John Schafer of 
Wisconsin, and Henry A. Cooper of Wis- 
consin blocked its consideration. 

No action was taken on the measure 
advocated by country newspaper editors 
to prohibit the Government from printing 
return addresses on stamped envelopes. 
Senator Tasker L. Oddie of Nevada in- 
troduced such a bill, but the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
took no action upon it. 

In an effort to facilitate such legislation 
in the future, Senator George H. Moses 
of New Hampshire introduced a measure 
providing that in the future contracts for 
the manufacture of stamped envelopes 
shall not be made for a longer term than 
one year. The Middle West Supply 
Company, at Dayton, O., manufactures 
stamped envelopes for the Government 
under a long-term contract, and will also 
print the return address on order. The Post 
Office Department objected to the passage 
of this measure, and an effort to have it 
passed in the Senate on the final day of the 
session failed. 

Another bill which passed the Senate 


but failed of passage in the House was 
that providing. for the payment of 
$2,989.17 to newspapers which in 1918 


advertisements 


and 1919 printed certain 
Service, during 


for the Public Health 
the influenza epidemic in 1919. Through 
technical errors in the contract for the 
advertising, these newspapers have never 
been paid for the advertisements 


Under this bill Chicago newspapers 
would be paid $2,894; a Houston, Tex., 
newspaper, $65.17; and a New York 


newspaper, $30. . 
It remains on the House Calendar for 
action in the second session 
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shipped during the first half of 1929 and 
will credit such discount in six equal in- 
stallments on the invoices for paper 
shipped from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1928, in- 
clusive. 

“The I. P. Company will also allow 
such customers during 1929 the same 
equalization of freight rates as is being 
allowed during 1928, plus a further al- 
lowance of five cents per cwt. 

“This means, in effect, that the cost 
to the publisher in 1929 will be $3 per 
ton less than the I. P. Company’s stand- 
ard price for 1928, and it also means that 
the publisher will get a credit against 
1929 payable during the last half of 1928 
which will have the effect of reducing 
his costs for paper shipped during the 
last half of 1928 $3 a ton.” 


International’s cut has been inter- 
preted by publishers in two ways. Some 
say it means that this company is now 


selling its newsprint at $62 a ton. 
Others argue that, allowing for freight 
allowances, the cut brings the price down 


to $6l. 


& Publisher 


and The 


While paper men and publishers could 
be found this week willing, at least 
anonymously, to predict newspritit as low 
as $50 a ton, most of the authorities 
consulted by Epiror & PuBLISHER agreed 
that the $50 price, if reached at all, would 
not become reality until 1929 when the 
expected price-cutting gets started in 
earnest. Some declare they would not be 
surprised to see the price cut to $55 be- 
fore the end of this year. 

Prior to the world war, that is in 
1913, newsprint was selling as low as $2 
per cwt, or $40 a ton on publishers’ side- 
walks. Then the price went up to as 
high as $14 to $16 per cwt., although 
the charge to contract customers never 
got beyond $6.50. 

Optimists see in the present situation a 
tendency to return to sidewalk delivery, 
which amounts to tremendous freight 
saving. They argue that during the 
sellers’ market created by the war, the 
companies were quite able to put across 
the f.o.b. mill policy, but that now the 
buyers are gaining the upper hand. With 
jubilance they point to the fact that dur- 
ing this year all paper companies were 
making freight adjustments. In making 
such freight adjustments in competition, 
they conclude, there will be no bar 
against the companies again assuming the 
cost of transportation. 

Publishers look upon the oncoming 
price war with differing faces. Some, 
wreathed in happy smiles, are day 
dreaming about what they will do with 
money saved. Others temper their smiles 
with wrinkles. The latter belong to the 
group who have listened long to the 
pleadings of Joseph Fearing, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of International. 

Time and time again, Mr. Fearing has 
warned publishers in private conversation 
and in public against forcing reductions 
in newsprint. He hung his pleas on the 
story of the migration of the newsprint in- 
dustry from the United States to Canada. 
His argument was that if the publishers 
insisted on price slashes the smaller com- 
panies would be forced out of business, 
and the stronger, left with a free whip 
hand, would make prices leap skyward 
as no slave ever danced tu escape the 
lash of a driver. He once called for 
mourning bands for the newsprint in- 
dustry driven from the United States to 
a Canadian heaven. 

Mr. Fearing’s company is now firmly 
intrenched in Canada and no one will 
argue against the soundness of his former 
contentions against price reductions. It 
is probable that the smaller mills are 


even now feeling the sting of Inter- 
national’s $3 drop. 
Reminded of Mr. Fearing’s previous 


predictions on price-cutting and the feel- 
ing of contentment with things as they 
are which some publishers adopted be- 
cause of his argument regarding the 
downfall of the weak in a price war, a 
prominent buyer of newsprint commented 
this week to Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
“The time when publishers will shed 
tears over the newsprint mills is passed. 

They are cynical today, and refuse to 
cry over the manufacturers’ problems. 
Their cry today is: ‘Let the paper 
makers clean house. We have seen 
enough of mergers and preferential 
prices.’ “4 

Mr. Crooker said he expected a num- 
ber of smaller mills would be forced out 
because of lowered prices in the keen 
competition now begun. But he didn’t 
think it would mean much one way or 
the other. Besides, he said in effect, 
mills can be put down without being 
put out. It is very hard, he pointed out, 
to wipe out a small mill that has built 
up its own town around it and has an 
available timber supply. Lower prices 
might force the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. Then operations would continue 
with reduced overhead and the mill would 
be in a better position to meet the com- 
petition. Eventually affairs would ad- 
just themselves and the mill would return 
to normalcy. 

Disorganization of the 
Newsprint Company Ltd., releases for 
publication an interesting chapter in 
newsprint history, the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of manufacturers to maintain 
high prices by co-operation and despite 
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economic laws of supply and demand. 
When the consolidation was perfected 
a year and a half ago, it centered around 
George H. Mead, head of the George 
H. Mead Company of Dayton, which then 
was the selling organization of the Abitibi 
and Spanish River group of newsprint 
mills. Mr. Mead sold his good will and 
sales contacts to the Canadian Newsprint 
Company for an amount said to have 
been in excess of $1,500,000. This was 
not paid in cash, but in seven per cent 
preferred stock in the Canadian News- 
print Company, Ltd. So far as is now 
known no other company which became 
a unit in the Canadian Newsprint Com- 
pany, Ltd., received any similar consid- 
eration for joining the consolidation. 
Mr. Mead was appointed one of three 
trustees of the Canadian Newsprint Com- 
pany Ltd. The other two were Sir 
Herbert Holt, one of Canada’s newsprint 
kings, and George Chahoon. This 
trustee triumvirate was to act as a sort 
of supreme court and adjudicate all diffi- 
culties that might arise. When the 
board of three began to function it was 
representative of three distinct groups in 
the merger. Because of various sales 
and mergers among the mills in the 
group, however, Sir Herbert and Mr. 
Chahoon eventually became the repre- 


sentatives of the same interests. Then, 
instead of the voting power in the 
triumvirate representing three different 


viewpoints and policies forming a basis 
for judicial consideration of problems, 
it stood two against one. The inevitable 
flare-up happened. Mr. Mead announced 
his resignation as trustee and persisted 
in his stand despite the efforts of Alex- 
ander Smith, head of the Abitibi group, 
to keep him one of the trio. 

The disagreement was over the con- 
templated Hearst deal which has been 
told before and need not be repeated now. 
The sequel worth telling this week is that 
while the Hearst papers continued to buy 
from the consolidated group during the 
month of May, they were shopping around 
elsewhere for newsprint bargains. The 
Hearst papers bought 17,000 tons from 
the merger in May, but for June went 
to the Brompton mills which before the 
consolidation had furnished Hearst papers 
with print. Anglo-Canadian mills have 
also made a deal with the Hearst news- 
papers to supply them with 7,000 tons a 
month. Other mills now getting the 
Hearst business include the Consolidated 
Paper Company of Wisconsin, the Bab- 
cock mills, in the same state, and the 
Eddy Mills of Hull, Que. 

For the first time the complete list of 
mills in the merger can now be printed, 
as follows 

Laurentide, with 400 tons daily capa- 
city; Belgo-Canadian, 600 tons; St. 
Maurice, 300 tons; Canada, 40 tons; Port 
Alfred, 400 tons. This group of mills, 
operated as the Canadian Power and 
Paper Company, has a total capacity of 
1,740 tons 

Then there is what is known as the 
Abitibi and Spanish River group, con- 
sisting of the Abitibi and Spanish River 
mills, with 1,200 tons daily capacity; Ft. 
William, 160 tons; Ste. Anne, 200 tons; 
Manitoba, 200 tons; and Murray Bay, 
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150 tons; making a total of 1,910 tons 
daily capacity. 

Finally a third group, consisting of 
Brompton mills, 200 tons daily; Price 
Brothers & Co., 700 tons; and Anglo- 
Canadian, with 400 tons. 

The grand total of the three different 
groups was 4,950 tons daily capacity. 

Two different views were expressed 
this week by the Canadian financial press 
regarding the impending newsprint price 

war. The Toronto Financial Post at- 
tached little significance to International's 
cut in prices, while the Montreal Finan- 
cial Twmes commented on the inevitability 
of price cutting. 

Said the Financial Post on June 1: 

“In brief, then, it can be said that the 
price cut does not alter the position 
occupied by the industry as a whole, but 
it is an augury which indicates something 
of the future. 

“The present reduction seems to in- 
dicate quite clearly that there is no hope 
for any strengthening in prices this year. 
The corollary of this, of course, is that 
there is always the possibility of a further 
weakening of prices. 

“Consumption of newsprint on this con- 
tinent in 1927 was no greater than in 
1926. The production of the mills in 
North America during the first four 
months of the current year showed a 
fractional increase over 1927, but a 
larger proportion of the output went into 
overseas markets which in reality are 
used to absorb what might be called the 
surplus production of the North Amer- 
ican mills.” 

The Financial Times’ 
same date read: 

“Further development in the newsprint 
situation this week justified the opinion 
which has been expressed in some quar- 
ters that price-cutting in the industry 
was inevitable. . . 

“It is indicated that $60 paper will re- 
sult from the present situation with even 
lower prices in some directions. With 
existing over-capacity it is felt that the 
cut in prices means that most of the 
ne wsprint producers will suffer a sharp 
decline in earning power.” 

The same two papers carried news dis- 
patches telling of the formation of a 
holding company under the name of the 
International Power & Paper Company 
for the purpose of bringing together the 
various interests of the International 
Paper Company. The new company, 
being formed under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, is a voluntary holding concern. 
All properties will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the new company and stockholders, 
instead of having shares in the paper 
company as at present, will have shares in 
the new concern. Formation of the new 
company, according to the Financial Post, 
is in line with plans for simplification 
of relations with International’s affiliated 
companies, and it is pointed out that with 
the properties, both paper and _ utility, 
under a single control, a truer picture of 
real earning power can be shown. 

In a price war, with the new company 
operating, International could cut news- 
print prices without affecting its stock. 
Losses in the newsprint division might 
be made up by other subsidiaries. 
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These figures of wealth and earning power tell a convincing story. They dispute 


any impression that may be in the minds of advertisers, that New England is a diff- 


cult market to sell to. Here you have over 400,000 families—who have the money 


to spend liberally—and in most cases lavishly. 


In this New England territory, you will find | 2.6‘. of the country’s invested capital 


—14.2% of the nation’s industrial workers and | 1% of the total volume of manufac- 


tured products produced here. 


In the production of commodities this wealthy mar- 


ket, ranks first in thirty-six of the country’s leading industries. 


What more can be said of this market, except that it still is one of the leaders in the 


country, as a wealth producer. 


this market find it easy to develop volume sales. 


For further details, how to reach _ these 
wealthy buyers, we recommend that you write 
direct to the newspapers listed below. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


***Attleboro Sun .......... . (E) 
***Boston Globe ......... (M&E) 
***Boston Globe .......... . (8) 
ttBoston Transcript ........(E) 
ttBoston Post .........-..- (M) 
ttBoston Post .............. (8) 
***Fitchburg Sentinel ...... (E) 
ttHaverhill Gazette ..... (E) 
***Lynn Item .........-.+05: (E) 
ttLowell Courier-Citizen and 
Evening Leader ..... (M&E) 
*New Bedford Standard 
Pre (M&E) 
*New Bedford Sunday 
PD eveccesces<see (8) 
***North Adams Transcript. .(E) 
***Pittsfield Eagle ........ (E) 
*e*Galem News ........+-+-; (E) 
***Taunton Gazette .......... (E) 
***Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
(M&E) 
*** Worcester Sunday a 


Circu- 
lation 


5,553 
301,812 
340,518 

38,683 
395 ,607 
947,729 

12,080 

16,278 

17,200 


19,559 
32,719 


29,068 
10,592 
18,186 
21,863 

9,480 


100,251 


53,081 


2,500 
lines 


ZR2ES BSR 


~» & 
oo 


~ 
— 


83 £838! 


10,000 
lines 


18 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


Circu- 2,500 
lation lines 
+Bridgeport Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 44,739 15 
*Bridgeport Post .......... (8) 22,549 10 
***Hartford Courant ........ (M) 36,279 .09 
***Hartford Courant ........ (8) 60,347 13 
+tHartford Times .......... (E) 68,528 15 
***Middletown Press ........ (E) 8,741 06 
+ttNew Haven Register....(E&S8) 51,507 155 
***New London Day.......... (E) 12,846 07 
+Norwich Bulletin ........(M) 13,048 07 
***Norwalk Hour ........... (E) 6,769 045 
ttSouth Norwalk Sentinel...(—) 5,503 045 
***Stamford Advocate ....... (E) 11,385 065 
***Waterbury Republican. 
BMOTEEE ccccesceves (M&E) 25,149 08 
***Waterbury Republican ....(8) 17,176 08 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 
***Portland Press-Herald Express, 


Sunday Telegram ...(M&E) 61,247 20 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
***Concord Monitor-Patriot ..(E) 6,684 035 
ttKeene Sentinel ........... (E) 4,022 .0386 


ttManchester Union-Leader 
(M&E) 31,809 15 


10,000 


National advertisers who continue to concentrate on 





RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


Cireu- 2,500 10,000 

lation lines lines 
***Pawtwucket Times .......(E) 29,734 08 .08 
***Providence Bulletin ......(E) 76,009 20 (B).27 
***Providence Journal ......(M) 41,300 12 (B).27 
***Providence Journal .. 8) 78,797 20 20 
***Providence News .. . (E) 28,127 08 08 
***Providence Tribune .. E) 19,394 10 09 
++Westerly Sun coocees Cae 5,580 03 03 
+tWoonsocket Call .. --(B) 15,451 06 05 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 


Barre Times ............(E) 7,702 04 
ttBrattleboro Reformer ....(E) 3,586 035 
***Burlington Free Press ...(M) 16,094 06 
ttRutland Herald .........(M) 11,936 065 
+St. Johnsbury Caledonian- 
BEE: Sds duviae ce odten (E) 4,106 03 





* A. B, C. Publisher's Statement, October 1, 1927. 
*** A. B. C. Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1928. 
+ Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 
++ Government Statement, March 31, 1928, 
(B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve. Bulletin. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


A FEW days ago press cables briefly 
announced the death in Russia of 
“Big Bill” Haywood, known to scores 
of middle-aged newspaper writers as the 
most efficient strike leader the country 
ever saw, a weird figure in American 
life, a dangerous revolutionary whose 
activities filled news columns at inter- 
vals for two decades and as picturesque 
an individual as reporters have ever en- 
countered. To one who remembers the 
wild scare that the Wobblies for a time 
gave the defenders of the established 
order in this country it seemed queer 
last week for several New York news- 
papers to dismiss the closing chapter of 
the life of the pioneer of that menacing 
movement with a ten-line cabled item. 
3ig Bill Haywood was the leading figure 
in a story that millions of American 
citizens do not forget. The present 
writer associates him with some of the 
most exciting chapters in his newspaper 
experience. Some of these incidents may 
now be recounted in this column to re- 
fresh the recollections of contemporaries 
and surprise younger members of the 
circle who have never tasted the fiery 
stuff called syndicalism. It was a French 
idea which Haywood interpreted here as 
“one-big-union and which with sym- 
pathetic striking and sabotage might sus- 
pend and destroy the industrial life of a 
city, region or indeed the country. Big 
Bill did not get far with his revolution- 
ary movement and the I. W. W. in this 
day has been practically stamped out. 
When he faced a 20-year prison term 
after conviction under the Federal Es- 
pionage Act, he jumped bail and fled to 
shelter in Soviet Russia. There he drop- 
ped syndicalism and became a ready com- 
munist convert. He and other American 
Wobblies were given non-political jobs in 
a mining community, but Big Bill's 
health was broken and latterly he lived 
obscurely and died in a Moscow hospital. 
He will be buried by the State beneath 
the Kremlin wall, facing Red Square, 
near the grave of Jack Reed, his friend 
in life. 
** * 
B'S BILL at the age of nine went to 
work in the copper mines of the 
Coeur d’Alene region. As a man he 
stood nearly six and a half feet in height, 
with a big red head and immense mus- 
cular development. In youth he was 
handsome and he developed extra- 
ordinary native intelligence. The spirit 
of discontent became a controlling emo- 
tion in him after he had gone through 
a bitter mine strike and also had suffered 
an injury in a mine accident. One of his 
eyes was blown out and his face torn 
by powder burns which left deep, blue 
scars. His hands were like padded 
gloves and his feet were large. He 
stood erect and had a captivating smile 
and also as bitter a scowl as I have 
ever seen in a human countenance. His 
first wife was for many years an invalid, 
living I think in Nevada. The big miner 
became a leader in strike movements and 
in 1906 was accused of complicity in the 
murder of Gov. Frank Steunenberg of 
Idaho. With other agitators of the 
Western Federation of Miners Haywood 
was tried for first-degree murder and 


acquitted. His defender was Clarence 
Darrow. The Western Federation of 
Miners soon dropped Haywood who 


immediately plunged into a stormy career 
as leader of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. His devotion to the “work- 
ing class” amounted to fanaticism and 
he gave battle to “the interests” with 
reckless abandonment of self-interest. He 
was so often arrested that his name be- 
came a stage joke. While his followers 
looked upon him as a martyr the gen- 


eral public and press regarded him as a 
terrorist with blazing torch in hand, pre- 
pared to destroy the very pillars of gov- 
ernment. This writer knew Big Bill 
in various news situations, but recol- 
lections of his remarkable ability as a 
strike leader are best associated with the 
revolt of textile workers in the ordinarily 
calm little city of Lawrence, Mass., in 
1912. 
s-* 

QS" Fall day the workers in the mills 

of that city had struck against a 
wage cut which resulted from state 
legislation calculated to regulate the 
working hours of women employes. Only 
a few of the thousands of mill operatives 
were members of any union. They were 
without leadership, but spontaneously re- 
volted against a posted order which they 
believed unjust, deserting their looms in 
many mills and rushing into the streets 
in a disorganized mass. Big Bill was in 
New York, where he had been organiz- 
ing hoboes and with characteristic mis- 
chief inducing them to parade the streets 


and take possession of fashionable 
churches at night as lodging houses. 
With a little Italian fire-brand named 


Joe Ettor and the Italian poet Arturo 
Giovanetti, Hayward hastened to the 
scene of the strike and proceeded at 
once to organize the workers under the 
banner of the I. W. W. In a few days 
the strike was brought to a system. If 
I recall correctly thirty-two dialects 
were spoken by the strikers, of whom 
there were men, women and children. 
To swing this polyglot mass and keep it 
in line called for master technique and 
Haywood had it in abnndance. Re- 
porters who covered the meetings of the 
strikers in Franco-Belgian hall, where 
a soup-kitchen was established in the 
basement, will never forget Big Bill on 
the platform, calling through interpreters 
the roll of the faithful and dictating 
the policies of the campaign. Nor will 
they forget Big Bill at the head of a 
strike picket parade at 5 o'clock of a 
frosty morning, with thousands following 
down the broad main street of the city, 
singing the stirring Marseillaise and, at 
sight of the gray-coated state police or 
the blue-coated militia, uttering that 
weird, foreign “boo-boo,” than which 
nothing could be more bitterly con- 
temptuous. Ambushed in some alley ahead 
would be a hundred or more city and 
state police who, when the paraders 
would reach a given spot, would dash 
out and club men and women with 
startling violence. Then panic would 
seize the marchers and they would flee 
in all directions like startled cattle. I 
have seen a group of women pursued by 
mounted officers through a park, driven 
until they fell in the snow. Scores of 
strikers would be arrested and lined up 
before a magistrate who dealt to them 
unmerciful sentences. One striker, I re- 
call, was sentenced to a penitentiary term 
for carrying concealed weapons and the 
reporters sniffed cynically when the 
weapon was shown and proved to be an 
ordinary pocket jack-knife. Broken 
heads were common enough. Another 
reporter and I found a woman in her 
dreary tenement rooms dying from the 
premature birth of a child as a result of 
a clubbing. She held in her hands a 
sacred picture and called upon God to 
avenge the crime against her. Day by 
day the terror of the strike increased. 
Well do I recall interviewing Big Bill 
one midnight in his room in the local 
hotel. His great frame was stretched 
across the frail bed and he was sobbing 
like a child. He confided that for hours 
he had been laboring to convince a gang 
of strikers who had turned terrorists 
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that their plans to organize an assault 
upon one of the mills and batter it down 
would accomplish nothing, but would un- 
questionably lose public sympathy and 
the strike cause. “My God, I can’t hold 
them, much longer,” he wailed. “They 
cannot or they will not see that they are 
playing right into the hands of the 
police. This is exactly what the detec- 
tives and these grafting cops have been 
trying to drive us into.” The reporter 
suggested that perhaps the terrorists 
were being incited to violence by some 
private detective planted among them, 
but Haywood thought the men were 
sincere. I remember his sardonic laugh 
when he remarked how the world would 
wonder if it were known that he, the 
supposed red-handed Nihilist, was the 
advocate of peaceful methods, whereas 
the official defenders of the peace were 
in fact inciting to violent riot, arson and 
assassination. I have heard men say 
that Haywood was a great emotional 
actor, but that midnight scene was on a 
stage in real life. He pledged me to 
secrecy, whereas he well knew that if I 
were to spring the story he would stand 
out as the hero of the occasion, the 
strike cause would be helped and a few 
hot-heads who were opposing him would 
be disposed of in short order. There 
was nothing yellow in him. 
+ ~ a 


THE man possessed striking magnetic 

qualities as a speaker. After the 
picket parade had been battered to pieces 
by the police he would rally the strikers 
in the afternoon and the next morning 
they would turn out again to brave the 
organized armed assaults. One day in 
the basement of a Catholic church Big 
Bill addressed a meeting of women 
strikers. Several reporters were present. 
In the company of women Big Bill was 
the soul of gentleness and those who 
knew him were ever in the attitude of 
worship. He urged passive resistance 
and told the women that while he appre- 
ciated their spirit in the campaign, he 
hoped, in view of police violence, they 
would not venture out to do picket duty 
but would urge their men to do this 
service. At the back of the hall a little 
women with a red bandanna over her 
head was making signals to Big Bill 
that she wished to speak. He beckoned 
to her to come forward. He put out his 
big hand and raised her to the platform. 
“This sister-comrade has something to 
tell us,” said the big miner, smiling 
appreciatively. In broken English the 
woman said: “Now, ladies, me have big 
idea. Mister Haywood, he say ladies 
not go on picket line in morning because 
cops he strike with club. Very good, 
but we must win strike. Men all right, 
but not so brave in stviking as ladies. Now 
I have big idea. Many ladies in strike 
are like me, see! (opening her wrap) 
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soon have child. Now, all ladies who 
are large with child must come early to 
picket line in morning. We go ahead 
and the men follow us. We sing and 
march and then, from alley, the cops 
charge on us. But when they see us 
and that we are large with child they not 
hit us—no, they have mothers and 
wives and they will say, ‘No, no, we no 
club good mothers like this; and they 
go away and leave us alone.” 

Big Bill, tears streaming down his red 
cheeks, grabbed the earnest little woman 
in his arms and made a speech about 
self-sacrificing motherhood that I recall 
as a classic. Of course, he told the 
woman that the “big idea” was but a 
sweet dream, and that no one should 
risk it. It is with a sense of craft 
shame that I here record that a certain 
morning newspaper in Boston next day 
headed its false story thus: “Haywood 
Urges Expectant Mothers to Head 
Picket Parade.” 

* 

FoR the benefit of those who criticize 

the press of this day I may also 
record another atrocious fake that was 
published by a conservative morning 
newspaper in New York on the Law- 
rence strike. One night the reporters 
were called out on a police report that 
several persons had been killed in riot 
at a point near the Lawrence railroad 
station. Investigation proved that an 
itinerant peddler, who had nothing to 
do with the strike, had visited a low 
resort near the railroad tracks, had been 
robbed by the inmates and in revenge 
had murdered three or four men and wo- 
men and committed suicide. None of the 
victims was a mill worker. A reporter for 
the New York newspaper took this police 
story and converted it into a sensational 
strike riot fabrication, with such 
flourishes as that the murdered people 

were strikebreakers, the assassins a 
group of anarchists who, after their ter- 
rible crime, had written in human blood 
on the door of the house where the 
murders were done the fateful word 
“Scabs.” The story ran for a column 
and a half and carried the first page of 
that great newspaper. Not a line of it 
was true. It was never denied, so far 
as I know. I will say for this so-called 
decadent age that such a thing could not 
happen today. Three reporters, to my 
knowledge, struck their jobs during the 
Lawrence strike because desk-editors had 
distorted their reports. Newspaper men 
without exception, no matter what offices 
they represented, liked Big Bill. He 
knew what news is and was sympathetic 
and helpful to those who covered his 
activities. He would scold about fakes, 
but was always ready with an explana- 
tion that exonerated the reporter. There 
were stories that he and other strike 
leaders were grafting contributions which 
sympathetic persons all over the coun- 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


try were sending in, but many a time 
newspaper men loaned him a quarter for 
smokes or bought him a meal. He re- 
ceived $18 a week as an organizer and 
sent $8 to his invalid wife. Once in a 
while the strike treasurer would settle 
Hay wood’s over-due hotel bill. 
* 


Que poverty of the strikers became 
acute and Big Bill sent a request to 
ynion men in other cities to take the 
children of strikers into their homes and 
care for them until the campaign ended. 
Hundreds of applications came from all 
parts of the East and middle west and 
every morning crowds of strikers would 
bring youngsters to the railroad station 
to start them on journeys to near-by cities. 
The device was attracting considerable 
sympathetic attention and the stupid 
private detectives who were advising the 
strike defense gave orders to the police 
to break up the practice. One morning 
the police charged the station platform, 
just as a train was entering. Clubbing 
right and left they drove men, women 
and children helter-skelter into the street. 
Scores of parents were arrested, charged 
with child neglect. The story of this 
assault was a national sensation. Gilson 
Gardner, the Washington correspondent 
of the Scripps newspapers which I was 
then representing, telephoned to me that 
day for an exact account of what had 
happened. He later confided that Sena- 
tor Miles Poindexter, of Washington, 
had been deeply affected by the story and 
wanted to come incognito to Lawrence 
and investigate the situation. I was 
asked to meet him at Boston on Sunday 
morning. The tall Senator appeared and 
the day was spent visiting the soup- 
kitchens, homes of strikers, hospitals 
where injured strikers were confined, 
the jail and strike headquarters. No one 
but myself knew the man I was piloting. 


* * * 


S the horrors of the conflict were un- 

folded the big Western statesman 
grew warmer under the collar. He was 
at strike headquarters, questioning a 
woman. A girl of 12 or 13 years of 
age passed by and the Senator noticed 
her head was bandaged. He gently drew 
her to him and asked about her injury. 
She drew the bandage from her pretty 
face and showed him a black eye and a 
deep cut. “That’s where the policeman 
hit me with his club,” she said. Poin- 
dexter glared. A moment later he 
whispered aside, to me, “If I live until 
tomorrow afternoon that child’s misery 
will be known to the people of the 
United States from the floor of the 
Senate.” And it was, and as a result of 
Poindexter’s revelations, from first-hand 
investigation, the Labor Department was 
instructed to report the strike. Dr. Neill 
and his staff were soon on the scene. A 





Senate Committee heard the strike story 
at Washington and the country con- 
demned the outlawry of the police. To 
meet the situation the private detectives 
and mill owners resorted to desperate 
measures. Dynamite was planted in a 
tenement occupied by strike breakers and 
immediately “found” by the police. A 
shoe-box filled with sticks of dynamite 
was planted in a shop adjoining strike 
headquarters and was “found” by police 
faiders. It took me about 15 minutes 
to discover, in such shape that I might 
Print the fact, that this was a clumsy 
plant. Indeed, the stunts of the half- 

ed detectives were so easy that the 
feporters on the story were amused. The 
Planting was done by one of those 

iliar around-town boys who like to be 
tlassed in the society of prosperous 
employers. By occupation he was an under- 
taker. He was later arrested and con- 
Yeted of the crime of transporting ex- 

ives without a license. William A. 

ood, head of the American Woolen 
Company, _who recently committed 
Suicide in Florida, was also tried as an 
accessory and found not guilty. Equally 
stupid and vicious was the frame-up of 
two of the strike leaders. At a gather- 
ig of strikers in an outlying section of 

city a woman was shot and killed. 

itnesses told reporters that the shot 
Was fired by a policeman. I recall hav- 
Mg published the fact, including the 
fame of the officer. But detectives 


immediately arrested Ettor and Giovanetti 
and charged them with the crime, though 
neither was within a mile of the scene 
of the shooting. They were tried at 
Salem and acquitted, but spent months 
in jail awaiting trial. Behind the bars 
Giovanetti wrote his epic poem, “The 
Cage,” which was later awarded the 
literary prize for the year. Through it 
all Big Bill grimly smiled, or cursed, 
or sang the Wobbly songs with his “com- 
rades” as he rene: B around the country 
gathering up a defense fund for his asso- 
ciates in the Salem jail. The strike 
ended in victory for the strikers. They 
received substantial wage increases. The 
report that the Labor Department wrote 
on the conflict was one of the most 
shameful indictments of a local govern- 
ment and an industry in the annals of the 
republic. 
*- * * 


B's BILL HAYWOOD was a danger- 
ous man. His political and economic 
philosophy was calculated to wreck the 
American established order. He was a 
fearless, intemperate, wildly zealous, 
sometimes hysterical but always able 
agitator. He was the American Trotzky 
and it is appropriate that his career should 
end in Russia. However misguided his 
movement even his bitterest foes admit his 
genius and he was wonderful “copy.” 
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AWARDS ARCHITECTURAL PRIZES 


$3,000 Paid by Detroit Free Press in 
Small Home Design Contest 


With the receipt of 200 designs for 
small houses from architects and drafts- 
men located in twelve states exclusive of 
Michigan, the Detroit Free Press has 
just conducted and concluded a Better 
Homes Architectural Competition. The 
contest was first announced on March 11, 
and competitors were given until May 1 
to submit entries. The object of the 
competition was to obtain a_ superior 
group of small house plans for residents 
of the Detroit metropolitan area. 

At the conclusion of the competition a 
jury of three members of the local chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, picked six prize winning designs 
and six honorable mentions. Cash prizes 
totaling $3,000 were paid by the Free 
Press. 

Immediately after the awards had been 
made by the jury, all designs were placed 
on public exhibition in the auditorium of 
the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit 
for five days, during which time approxi- 
mately 12,000 persons viewed the display. 

To date contracts have been signed 
with five different builders calling for 
completed buildings ready for public in- 
spection about Sept. 5 
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JOHN R. BONE DEAD 


TORONTO, June 7—John R. 
Bone, managing editor for 
many years of the Toronto Daily 
Star, died suddenly at his home 
this afternoon. Mr. Bone was at 
his office at the Star this morning, 
but went home feeling ill. 











“This competition,” said L. E. West, 
promotion manager of the Free Press, 
“is one of the finest things we have ever 
undertaken, providing as it does a whole- 
some reader interest coupled with a 
salutary effect upon the home-builder. 
Actual advertising contracts that have 
also been signed with the individual 
builders makes it an enterprise of decided 
attractiveness.” 


ANNOUNCES ROTO SECTION 


The Pittsburgh Press on Sunday, July 
15 will begin publication of a rotogravure 
section, the first in that city. 


AGENTS CHANGE NAME 


The Cox Advertising Agency, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has changed its name to 
Cox & Silver, Inc. 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Article VIII of a Series—The Anomalous Mailers’ Union 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 


Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Eptror & PuBLisuer) 








HE Mailers’ Union is not a separate 
entity, although it is a self-govern- 
ing body, as far as its internal affairs 
are concerned. It has its own conven- 
tions, organizes its own local «amions 
with charters secured from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, makes its 
own laws (which may not, however, 
work to repeal or affect the laws of the 
Internationa! Typographical Union re- 
garding revenue, per capita taxes, etc.), 
and elects its own officers and especially 
its own president, who is ex-officio, 3rd 
Vice-President of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. The Mailers’ national 
organization is known as the Mailers’ 
Trade District Union, and its locals are 
known as Mailers’ Unions. 
The basis of representation in the 
national conventions of the International 
Typographical Union is the same as the 


basis used for the election of printer 
delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union conventions. Thus the 


3,000 mailers usually elect about twenty- 
eight delegates to the convention and the 
two contending factions in the Inter- 
national Typographical Union—the Pro- 
gressives and the Wahnetas—being of 
almost equal strength, the mailer dele- 
gates for some years held the balance of 
power, and at the Colorado Springs 
Convention in 1926 were able to defeat 
the whole Progressive program. 
Whereupon, as has already been ex- 
plained in the article on the International 
Typographical Union, the Progressives 
decided to eliminate the Mailers’ Trade 


District Union as a separate body, to 
absorb the mailers as individuals into 
the membership of the International 


Typographical Union at large and to let 
all members vote for the mailer presi- 


dent. This plan, as we have seen, has 
been checked by the action of the 
Federal District Court at Indianapolis 


in enjoining the printers from interfering 
with the mailers’ organization. : 

For many years the printers paid 
little or no attention to the mailers 
beyond admitting mailer delegates to 
the printer conventions. Charles N. 
Smith has been president of the Mailers’ 
Trade District Union since 1909 and 
hence has been a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council as Third Vice-Presi- 
dent during the entire period. As long 
as one party or the other was in undis- 
puted control of the International Typo- 


graphical Union the mailer vote and 
influence were unimportant, but with 
the increasing bitterness of the two 


contending factions and their approach- 
ing equality of voting strength the mailer 
control became irksome to the one 
faction and necessary to the other. Hence 
the decision of the victorious Progres- 
sives to destroy mailer domination after 
the Colorado Springs Convention. 

In 1923 the International Typograph- 
ical Union convention, at the suggestion 
of the mailers, amended the constitution 
to provide that— 

“Where printers’ and Mailers’ Unions, 

chartered by this union, have juris- 

diction in different departments in the 
same establishment, contracts of em- 
ployment shall be negotiated jointly 
and with identical expiration dates, 

and these contracts shall contain a 

clause that an authorized strike or 

lockout in any department shall auto- 
matically terminate contracts covering 
other departments or unions.” 

This plan to bolster up the mailer 
unions was not very successful, because 
publishers would not in the main execute 
any such joint expiration date agree- 
ments. ‘ 

The grand policy of the mailers—in 
which it has not been wholly successful— 
has been first of all to establish its 
claim to be a skilled craft; next, to get 


control of the distribution of all printed 
matter from the time it leaves the press 
until it is in the hands of the delivery 
department; and finally, to get juris- 
diction over all apparatus for addressing 
names. The Dick mailer for tagging 
addresses and shipping instructions on 
newspapers; the various automatic mail- 
ing machines, and the mechanical insert- 
ing machines have been given to the 
mailers in most union offices, but the 
other claims have been contested and in 
many jurisdictions have been refused, so 
the status of the mailer has not been 
uniformly established even in union shops, 
and the insistence upon the employment 
of journeymen mailers to do the work 
that unskilled labor can do equally as 
well has always been a source of great 


weakness to this union because of its 
fundamental unreasonableness and un- 
soundness. 

Meanwhile mailer scales have been 


advancing along with the others, but not 
to the same extent but nevertheless to 
a rather extraordinary degree, consider- 
ing that many of the tasks—such as 
“stuffing” papers by hand, wrapping and 
tying bundles, etc., were originally per- 
formed by unskilled labor and in most 
commercial shops and department stores 
are still being done by inexpensive help. 

The Mailers’ Union is loath to break 
away from the big organization on which 
it has leaned for so many years, but will 
probably do so if it loses out on its 
pending litigation or if it is ultimately 
defeated and its property rights are not 
recognized and adjusted by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

The next article by Mr. Lowenstein 
on “Newspaper Carriers” will appear in 
the next tssue. 


I. T. U. PROGRESSIVES WIN 


Incomplete Returns Indicate Re-election 
of Howard and Perry 

The entire Progressive ticket of the 
International Typographical Union was 
elected in the general election of the 
organization held last week, according to 
unofficial returns from 476 cities and 
towns out of approximately 750 voting, 
it was said at national headquarters of 
the organization in Indianapolis. Ap- 
proximately 51,000 votes out of 60,000 
have been received. 

Charles P. Howard of Chicago, incum- 
bent, was leading James M. Lynch of 


Syracuse, N. Y., for the presidency, 
34,300 to 16,903. Votes for other offices 
were: First vice president, Theodore 


Perry of Indianapolis, incumbent, 31,844, 
and John Phillips of Philadelphia, Pa., 
17,397; second vice president, George 
Bentley of New York, 29,847, and Austin 
Hewson of New York, incumbent, 
16,286, and secretary-treasurer, Wood- 
ruff Randolph of Chicago, 29,586, and 
John W. Hays of Minneapolis, Minn., 
20,472. 


Returns have been received from all 
of the larger cities which will vote, it 
was said. Official tabulation of the votes 
was to begin in Indianapolis, June 7. 


NOVELIST NAMED M. E. 


McCready Huston, young Indiana 
novelist and short story writer, became 


managing editor of the South Bend 
(Ind.) News-Times Monday, June 4. 
Mr. Huston came to South Bend nine 


years ago after engaging in newspaper 
work in the East as associate editor of 
the South Bend Tribune. Recently he 
had devoted all his time to novel and 
short story writing. He has published 
two novels, “Hulings’ Quest” and “The 
Big Show.” A third novel will be pub- 
lished this fall. 





PRESIDENT GREETS PRIZE WINNING NEWSBOYS 














A group of newsboys of the Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance won a trip to 


Washington as a reward for their subscription-getting abilities. 
capital they visited President Coolidge at the White House. 


While in the 
Photo shows, 


left to right in center of group: Cesare Cicci, Representative Anning S. Prall 


of New York, President Coolidge, George Monahan. 


Seated in center: John 


Anderson and Sam Morris. 





Samuel H. Macfarlane Made Chairman 
of House Committee 


Chairmanship of the house committee 
of the Newspaper Club of New York was 
made a salaried position at a meeting of 
the board held June 1, and Samuel H. 
Macfarlane was appointed to fill the post. 
Mr. Macfarlane will devote his entire time 
to the club. 

John J. Leary, Jr.. New York World, 
and club president, announced that the 
club’s restaurant system will be thor- 
oughly reorganized, with a view to giving 
better service and cutting down the cur- 
rent losses. Mr. Macfarlane has had 
restaurant experience. 

The directors voted to exchange courte- 
sies with the National Press Club of 
Washington. Under the system agreed 
upon, facilities of the New York club will 
be at the disposal of members of the 
Washington club on presentation of a 
membership card and vice versa. 

“Hereafter the club will operate on a 
budget system and within its income,” 
Mr. Leary said. “A most thorough sur- 
vey by the budget committee, of which 
Arthur Malkenson, treasurer of the 
Jewish Morning Journal, is chairman, 
shows that this can be done. All finances 
of the club will be in charge of this com- 
mittee. 

“There is a floating debt of several 
thousand dollars. This we hope to re- 
duce very materially through the response 
of members to an appeal now being made 
for contributions in units of $10 each.” 

The debt amounts to $10,000. A letter 
asking for contributions has been sent out 
to members signed by Mr. Leary and 
Leslie H. Allen, club secretary. 


ASKS LIBEL DAMAGES 


William A. Hart, a fertilizer agent of 
Montpelier, Ind., has filed suit in the 
circuit court at Wabash, Ind., against 
the Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer asking 
$10,000 damages for alleged libel. 


PAPER HOST TO REPORTERS 


The San Antonio (Tex.) Light gave a 
luncheon, June 2, in honor of the out-of- 
town newspaper men and women covering 
the biennial convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Dwight 
Allison, managing editor of the Light, 
acted as host. 
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AGENCIES URGE STANDARD 
MATS AND ELECTROS 


(Continued from page 10) 

















members to wrap and ship their electro- 
types properly. He dwelt on the con- 
tention for standardization in points—in 
thickness. He said typographers are em- 
ployed by the better agencies and cre- 
ative art is a factor. 

“Quality of material produced,” he 
said, “is the first aim of a good agency.” 

He said first-class proof-readers are 
employed to read copy and proofs, ex- 
pert engravers are utilized—“men who 
talk your own language of the shop are 
actually carried on payrolls of agencies.” 

Somebody on the floor wanted to 
know, “if the agency men were on the 
defensive during the discussion.” This 
provoked laughter, but did not take the 
talks from the composing rooms of 
newspapers. 

Distributors of electrotypes used with 
advertising matter said it is impossible 
to make specific gages unless specifica- 
tions are definitely written into the con- 
tracts. The magazine field, agency 
speakers, like Speyer, said, is different 
from the daily newspapers. 

It was argued that all 
rooms should have shaving 

adjust electrotypes. 

\ representative of the 


composin‘, 
equipments 


United States 


Daily, of Washington, D. C., discussed 
briefly the heights of electrotypes, and 
his remarks brought forth a statement 


from agency speakers that the magazines 
are on record in respect to their require- 
ments on electrotypes—newspapers are 
not 

The question next put “Why 


was can 


not the newspapers place themselves on 
record with the agencies which in turn 
would then know what sort of electro- 
types to send various newspapers 


” 


throughout the country? 


“If we do not know what a publisher 
wants specifically in electrotypes, how 
are we to decide what to send him?” 


was the broad question asked by agency 
Sp kers. 

The “thin and 
volved in the use of 
next under fire The 


thick problems” in- 
electrotypes was 
question “Do 


newspapers prefer the thin, cheaper 
electrotypes, to the thicker and higher 
priced ones?” became an issue which 
was leit unsettled. At this point the 


whether the electrotype in ad- 
will be fully supplanted by 
mats came forward. The fact that when 
electrotypes undergo four or five im- 
pressions they are often not as satisfac- 
tory as mats, was pointed out. The wet 
and dry mats then were under fire. 

“We want and are willing to fight 
vour battles,” said Farrell to the repre- 
sentatives of newspaper composing 


question 
vertising 


rooms. Martin of the New York Sun 
said that when his department received 
god mats he preferred this service 
from agencies because many of the elec- 
trotypes handled were defective. He 
pointed out that the defects show only 
after they are used, not before, there- 


fore it is hardly practical to determine 
the quality before actual use in printing. 

_Beacom took the floor briefly several 
times during the running fire to hold 
out for mats. It was announced that the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers has named a committee on printing 
and will probe the matter under discus- 
sien and submit the findings to a future 
conference. 

The fact that conferences such as the 
one held had not been customary in years 
fone by was stressed by one or two 
speakers who said the “getting together” 
brought conflicting elements into closer 
union and would aid in the solution to 
complex problems affecting agencies, 
Newspaper readers, space buyers, me- 
Chanics, etc. 

_ Chairman Wines took an 
™ part of the discussion and reminded 
the auditors that they were “wandering” 
from the original purpose of the session, 
mheretp n Speyer was given the floor. 

He suid he is a member of the Chi- 
@g0 Printing House Craftsmen and 
ttherwise closely allied with production 


active part 


& Publisher 


interests in meeting demands of pub- 
lishers and has the agency problems close 
at heart. 

“Our agency problem,” he said, “is to 
get the products of advertisers sold 
through the medium of advertising 
move the manufacturers’ output to the 
ultimate consumers. Our salesmanship 
must be attractive to the readers of 
newspapers and other publications to get 
attention. We must appeal to the eye 
through the sense of beauty, and, if we 
can lead the reader down to the sub- 
head of an advertisement we have made 
headway. The average reader does not 


seek advertisements in his paper or 
magazine. Therefore we must get our 
ads placed so they will confront the 


reader of news and other reading matter 
We must put up our advertising in as 
attractive form as the reading columns.’ 

He said agencies cannot send type 
metal to publishers. In almost a dozen 
vears he said his agency has been send- 
ing out printed notices in shipments of 
matter asking that the recipients indicate 
what they want in the way of mats and 
electrotypes, but most of these notices, 


he added, never reach the proper per 
sons, therefore there is no reply, as 
clerks and ethers are not interested. He 
said his firm uses the facilities of the 
Chicage Tribune in the production of 


electrotypes for newspaper use and gets 
better results, because the Tribune em- 
ploys expert photo retouchers and other 
high priced men who cannot be employed 
by an agency. 

“Thus we aim,” he said, “to get as 
near perfection as practically possible. 
Our beg connection in this direction is 
with the newspaper | mention.’ 

Similar lines of expression of experi 
ence and efforts to satisfy advertisers, 
space buyers, publishers and men hand 
ling the production ends of newspapers 
were made by W. W. Fawcett and other 
members of Fuller & Smith. 

The Wednesday evening banquet was 
enjoved by all visitors. 


The closing sessions Thursday were 
given over to “dry mats,” during the 
morning, Mr. Beacom of the King Fea- 
tures Service being the leading talker 


York Sun 
discussed 


while Mr. Martin of the New 
during the afternoon session 
the “composing room.” 
Among those present at the conference 
were: 
Ceorve Deitrich, Aurora (Ind.) Daily Beacon- 
w°, mechanical superintendent. 


William R. Hart, mechanical superintendent, 
Bloomington (Tll.) Daity Pantagraph, 
E Greene, photo engraving department, 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Tohn W. Rosenhach, mechanical superintend 
ent. Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News. 


Donald J. M. Murphy, superintendent press 
room. Canton (O.) Repository. 


D. Pike, composing room foreman: Auburn 


Taylor, pressman, and M. P. Wright, stereotype 
foreman, Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 

Maurice Hull, production manager, Chicago 
Hearst publications. 

Tohn W. Park, production manager, Chicago 
Tribune. 

D. O. Clews, mechanical representative, Good 
Housekeeping. 

John L. Snodgrass, production manager, Mat 


terson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, Chicago. 
George Geist, photogravure: 7. R. Donohue, 
superintendent press room; FE. R. Herd, super- 
intendent stereotype denartment: Charles A. 
Knonce, engineer, and Philip Pfalzgraf, super- 
intendent composing room, Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star. 
R. L. Rickwood, 
Cine Enquirer. 
G. Spever, production manager, 
vane ine. 
H. D. Ashby, superintendent 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
M. A. Braumard, chief 
News. 
W. N. Cocewell, 
‘leveland News. 
George N. Fuller, superintendent 
department, Cleveland Press 
W. J. Flynn, manager mechanical production, 
Fuller & Smith, Cleveland 
Thomas FE. Gebbie and H. 
intendents maintenance, Cle: 
P. S. Grant and J. B. 
Press. 


Fred McCormick, superintendent 
room, Cleveland News. 

Paul C. McCormick, mechanical director, the 
H. K. McCann Company, Cleveland. 

Mont Moeder, superintendent composing room, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

W. A. Morrison, superintendent 
Cleveland News 

F, Poehlman, foreman, 

general manager; J. M. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Blanchard Wilson, stereotype superintendent, 
Cleveland News. 

Walter Ogden, Cleveland 
Press. 

A. M. Craighead, 
Dayton, O. 


mechanical superintendent, 
T. Walter 
employment, 
engineer, Cleveland 


mechanical superintendent, 





stereotype 


T. Graham, super- 
eland Plain Dealer. 
Hogan, Cleveland 


engraving 


press room, 
. 


Rogers, 
machinist, 


George M 
Sinclair, 


press foreman, 


the G. H. Mead Company, 


and TheFourth Estate 


for June 





A. N. P. A. TO USE U. S. 
MECHANICAL DATA 


EFORE adjourning the A. N. 
P. A. Mechanical Conference 
adopted the following resolution: 
“WHEREAS, There is a dearth 
of mechanical information con- 
cerning materials used in the print- 
ing industry, particularly the basic 
materials, ink and paper; and 
“WHEREAS, A more complete 
knowledge of printing materials 
is needed by those engaged in the 
printing of newspapers; and 
“WHEREAS, Public Printer 
George H. Carter has offered the 
services and equipment of the 
technical division of the United 
States Printing Office to co-oper- 
ate with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association in a tech- 
nical investigation of paper, ink, 
type metals, and other printing 
materials, therefore, be it 
“RESOLVED, That this offer 
of the public printer should be 
and is hereby approved and ae- 
cepted by the Mechanical Division 











of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association.” 

F. W. Schaub, business manager, Decatur 
(Iil.) Reviex 

Fran} Johanner Lirie (Pa l wmes 

—o A. Fry. Harris ’ (Pa) Telegraph 

H. Howard, foreman, Norwell (N, J.) 
Evening Tribune-Times. 

J ena Frey. superintendent stereotype 
department, /ndianap \ 

R. B. Donagy, mechanical superintendent, 
and J. P. Will, press foreman, Jersey City 
(N. |.) Journa 

A W Johnson for in omposing room, 
Lerington (Ky.) Leader 

( Scull, ction manager, Los 
Ana les 7 ” s 

John S, Keating, mechanical superintendent, 
Milwaukee Journal 

J. E. Mi wrphy, VMinneaf lournal 

George Wheldon, Minneapolis Tribune 

O. W. Johnson, composing room foreman, 
and Otto Kurrle, pressman, Moline (Ill.) Dis 
patch 

J. M. Letham and C, N. Whitrod, Montreal 
Star 

Howard S. Devine wark (O.) Advocate 


and America 


John H. King. foreman press roc m, and J. K 





Forestall, superintendent, New Orleans Times 
Picayune. 
i , genom, King Features, New York 
. Burns, mechanical superintendent, 
a York Herald Tribune 
C. H. Cummings, space uyer, J Walter 
Thompson, New York 
Joseph M. Farrell, The Blackman Company, 
New York. 
Kenneth Greenleaf, Evening Post. 
Harold Hall, Scriy newspapers. 
John E. Marti manager, New 
York Sun 
Raymond Matterson, Mew York Herald 
Tribune 
Milton E, Torell, mechanical superintendent, 
New York Journal of Commerce 
George Stone, New York World. 
C. J. Strang, New York Times 
J. Harry Watts, pre ductio mn manager, J. 
Walter Thompson, New Y« 
C. Zenke, superintendent, Staats-Herold, 
New York. 
Michael Powell, Ottawa /ournal. 
James T. Peto, mechanical superintendent, 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian 
Henry M. Chapelle, Philadelphia Evening 
Dulictio. 
H, B. Adist, Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
John B. M. Carmichael, superintendent com 
posing room; E. C. Hurdson, mechanical super- 


intendent, and J R. Smith, 
Stereotype department, Pittsburgh 
James Stirling. superintendent 
room, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
W. Cochran, plant superintendent, 
land (Ore.) Oregonian. 
Frank S. Duncan, mechanical superintendent, 
Portsmouth (O.) Times and Sun 
Frank T. Shaw, technical superintendent, 
Providence (R. I ) murnal 
Horace H, Parker, foreman press 
type room, Richmond (Ind.) 
Dimard, — anical 
Richmond (Va.) News ider. 
J. D. McNaught, ste amas 
Vicar, and E. O Thomas, 
room, Rochester (N. Y.) 
icle. 

Malcolm Bell, mechanical 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 
A. R, Wilson, mechanical 
Springheld (Ill.) State Register. 

D. McDonald, business 
Lows (Mo.) Star, 


superintendent 
Press. 
composing 


Port 


and stereo 
Palladium, 
superintendent, 


foreman; N,. P. 
foreman press 
Democrat and Chron- 


superintendent, 
superintendent, 
manager, St. 
F ombs, mechanical 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Kramer, superintendent 


cuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
G. on hinson, mechanical 


superintendent, St. 
press room, Syra- 


superintendent, 


Troy , ) Recor 
Earl N. Hughes, press room foreman; W. I 
Paine, stereotype foreman, and L. W. Par 
minter, superintendent engraving room, Utica 
CN, Y.) Observer-Dispatch. 
W. Wright, production manager, Van 


couver (B. C.) Daily Province. 
A. R. Ellington, Washington (D. C.) Post. 
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Martin A. Olmen, mechanical superintendent, 





United States Daily. 

E. O. Reed, U, 5. Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. H. Keith, superintendent, Washington 
(D. C.) Star 

Rh. H. Duping, superintendent press room, 
and ‘Eric Pape, mechanical superintendent, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican-American, 

Howard J. Lamade, business manager, Wil- 
iamsport (Pa.) Grit 

Philip Young, superintendent York (Pa.) Dis- 
patct 

Frank G. Houck, mechanical iter t, 
} ngstown (O.) bindicator 


PARSONS PAPERS MERGE 


Sun Absorbs Republican— Starts Sunday 
Edition—Advertisers Sign Contract 
Parsons 


The merger of the (Kan. ) 


Daily Sun and the Parsons Republican 
was announced, June 1. The Republican 
will be discontinued and a Sunday 
edition of the Sun will be started. Mr 
and Mrs. A. D. Murlin were the owners 
of the Republican, and Clyde M. Reed, 
Lester Combs and W. H. Martin are 
the proprietors of the Sun 

Local advertisers of Parsons signed a 
five-vear contract agreeing not to 
patronize any other newspaner which 
might be established in the town during 
that time The sale was conducted by 
Clyde H. Knox of Kansas City, Mo. The 
price involved was not made public, and 


hanges in personnel were announced 


no ¢ 


KAUFMAN TELEGRAPH CRITIC 


S. |. Kaufman, former columnist for 
the New York Evening Telegram, has 
been named dramatic critic of the New 
) k Mornu Telegraph. He is now 
vacationing in Europe, and will join the 
Felegraph July 1. Burton Davis, tormer 
Telegraph critic, left that paper recently 
to join the publicity department of Gene 
Buck, producer *hilo Higley, in charge 
since Davis’ resignation, will be Kauf 
man's assistant. 

DALE ESTATE $20,000 
The residuary estate of Alan Dale, 


veteran dramatic critic of the New York 
Imerican, who died England, May 21, 
has been left to his daughters, Dorothy 
Orr and Marjory Knilling. The will was 


filed this week Affidavits filed with the 


will attest thet the estate consists ot 
$10,000 in real property and $10,000 in 
personal property Amy Dale, a sister, 
living in Bavside, Long Island, received 
a bequest of $4,000 and Dr. Amos | 
Barton, a friend, $1,000. 


TITLED WRITER ON VACATION 


The Fifth Earl of Amherst, who uses 
the name Jeffery Holmesdale when writ 
ing the drama column, . ‘ast and Fore 
cast,” for the World, has left 
New York on a six pede de automobile 
trip to the Pacific Coast. During his ab 
sence the column is being handled by 
Howard Barnes 


‘ \ 
Vew 2 


WOMEN EDIT FARM PAGES 

The farm pages of a recent issue of 
the Darenhort (la.) Daily nocrat 
vere ecited ! women of the Scott 
County arm bureau in co-operation 
with Daily Democrat. Mrs. Louis 
| Mux let inl Mrs F A I Gillmore 
were the editors for the farm bureau 


group 


TAKES SCHOOL POST 


Fred Charles, for 11 years a member 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer staff, ha 
resigned to become director of publica 
tions for the city board of education and 
editor of the fortnightly publication, 
School Topics. He Clyde R 


Miller, resigned. 


suce eeds 


OCCUPIES NEW PLANT 


The Scranton (Pa.) Republican, whose 
plant was destroyed by fire two months 
ago, has occupied its new plant, a local 
building remodelled for the newspaper 
Col. A. Watres, publisher, started the 
new press. Virtually all the machinery 
is new. During installation the plant of 
the Scranton Times was used. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


_ )P of the column position this week 
practically belongs to the news story 
printed in March that won The Bookman 
prize. Written by Marjorie Shuler of 
the Christian Science Monitor, it is re 
printed in The Bookman for June 
The prize winning story tells how Mrs 
Evangeline L. Lindbergh, the mother of 
Colonel Lindbergh, received her trophy 
an emblem of life membership in the 
National Education Association. The 
trophy was given to her at the annual 
gathering in Boston by Joseph M. Gwinn 
ot San Francisco—the retiring president 
ot the Department of Superintendence. 
Colonel Lindbergh was present to see his 
mother thus honored. Details are given 
in full in the story and need not be re 
peated here 
The judge of the March contest was 
Julian Harris, editor and general man- 


ager of the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer 
Sun. In his efforts to select the best 
news story among the many clippings 
submitted he found himself asking ““What 
is a news story?” In his comment about 


the mtest he seems a little critical of 
the Associated Press for following along 
the trail bla ed by the Unite | Press in 
“picturesque and feature — stuff.” He 
asserts that he found this same feature 
tendency threading its way through all 
the stories sent to him in the contest. 
Though Mr. Harris gave the prize to 
Marjorie Shuler, he frankly admits that 
the most distinguished piece of writing 


was “What of Teapot and Sinclair?” 
which James O'Donnell Bennett printed 
in the Chicago Tribune. He gives praise 
to the story which Guy L. Ralston 
turned into the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
about a visit to Kentucky mines Sut 


Mr. Harris insists that these stories 
were features rather than news stories 
Two other feature stories receive special 





commendation: “63 Years Worker for 
Toy Factory” by Henry Gillen in the 
Boston Post and “‘Solfiers Farewell’ 


Sung as Willis Breathes Last Mid Old 
Familiar Scenes” printed in the Ohio 
State-Journal of Columbus 

In chatting about the three outstanding 
news stories Mr. Harris includes “Be- 
loved Street Car Conductor Lamented” 
W ritten by -Andrew Bernhard of the 
Detroit ree Press and “Axe Handle and 
Gli ave s West Combine to Write Epic 


into Mine History” which Joseph 
sreig contributed to the WVandergrift 
(Pa.) News Of these three by far the 


best was the news story by Marjorie 
Shuler 

Attention is called to the fact that 
Miss Shuler in her story challenges the 


interest of the reader in the opening 
paragraph. “Mrs. Lindbergh had twice 
gone to be present at ceremonies in 


1 now the fa- 
mous young flyer goes to Boston to wit- 
ness a ceremony in which the mother is 
to pay the leading part.” 

Miss Shuler, the first weman to win 
a prize in the contest conducted by The 
Bookman, began her newspaper career 
on the Puffalo Express. On leaving the 
Express, she was in charce of field pub- 


honor of her noted son an 


licity for the National American 
Women’s Suffrage Association during 
the last two vears of the federal amend- 


ment campaign. Her experiences in the 
political field she has described in three 
books For six years she has been a 
member of the staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor as a _ traveling § cor- 
respondent. 
* ” 

Two features in The Trib, house or- 

gan of the Chicago Tribune, for 
May deserve passing mention—to say 
nothing of an unus sually <ttractive cover. 

Tiffany Blake, the chief editorial 
writer, set out six months ago on a trip 
through Sicily, Egypt, Jerusalem, Syria, 
Greece and Italy. Back again at his desk 
he has furnished. The Trib with an ac- 


count of his travels under the head 
Trail of Ancient Civilization.” 

he chats about the countries bordering on 
He does not hesitate 
that org you Hotel in Cairo, 


"and probably never was.” 


“history's first big advertis- 
inscribed his name 
and deeds on every temple and statue his 


East correspond 
with headquarters at 


is contributing to 


cover which pictures _ watchdogs of truth 


ture nl by text the back cover portrays 


various _ correspondents of the 


John Clayton, on a special assignment in 


respondent stationed at Sh: be ii, 
, the a at 
in charge | of ae 


-ASSIFIED advertisement appears 


I refer to the article, 


Business for June. 
’ ~A Yardstick for Advertising” 





and The Fourth Estate for June 


by C. D. Garretson, president of the 
Electric Hose and Rubber Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware. He is surprised 
at the general ignorance of all advertis- 
ers regarding the measurable results of 
advertising. He contends that in other 
branches of business decisions are based 
on fact and that new and dependable data 
are obtained every year but that in the 
field of advertising business executives 
rely too largely on faith and opinion. He 
insists that there is too much waste in 
advertising and seeks some way to elimi- 
nate this waste. Conflicting statements 
of advertising solicitors seem to have con- 
fused Mr. Garretson. 


Later on in the article Mr. Garretson 
points out the great need of analysis in 
advertising. To the stereotype remark 
that advertising is too complicated and 
too intangible to be subject to accurate 
scientific analysis he replies that it is no 
more complicated than several other busi- 
ness factors about which he had learned 
a great deal in recent years. He con- 
tends that advertising cannot afford to 
remain without the pale of thorough 


scientific study. 
Mr. Garretson’s remarks obviously re 


fer to magazine advertising which it is 
extremely difficult to check. Newspaper 


advertising, which sends the possible cus- 


tomer direct to the store where the prod- 
uct is sold, can be and often has been 
accurately measured. In general, how- 
ever, advertising, like many other things, 


does need scientific study. 


In striking contrast to the article by 
Mr. Garretson is “The Machine That 
Creates Desire,” by Roy Durstine, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the advertising 
agency of Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
Mr. Durstine has turned in sensible copy 
to The Nation’s Business but he does not 


reply to the classified ad, “Wanted—A 


Yardstick for Advertising,” nor does he 
suggest the units which would appear 
on such a yardstick. These units would 
have to be something more than units of 
dollars and cents. Good will is not en- 


tirely a business proposition. 


Mr. Durstine, however, does point the 
way in his comment about the way the 
Harvard Business School is teaching 
future executives not only to write copy 
and make layouts but also to understand 
what advertising is and how to apply 


it properly. 


In speaking of the value of an agent 


for an advertiser Mr. Durstine says: 


Finally, it is the business of the agency to 
make contracts with sellers of advertising serv- 
ice and facilities and materials in behalf of the 


advertiser. 


But even though every agency today renders 








REPRESENTED CALIFORNIA AT N. E. A. MEET 

















This group of delegates from Sunny California found time during the recent 

E. A. convention to pose this picture especially for Editor & Publisher. 

are (left to right) front row: 

F. Craemer, Orange; Mrs. Lyman King, Redlands. Rear row (left to 

J. F. Craemer, Orange Daily News; John B. Long, executive secretary 

of the California Newspaper Publishers’ Association, Los Angeles; Lyman 
King, Redlands Facts. 


Miss Bernice Downing, Santa Clara; 
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a service which falls within this outline, ov 
two agencies work in exactly the same 

Nor do they have the same experiences. 

do they approach a problem with the s 
method. Nor do they get the same results, 


This quotation would seem to indicate 
that some sort of yardstick was need 
to measure the value of advertis 
agencies. 


oe 


o~ 


* * * 


~t 
' 


A LITERARY note worthy of ins: 
tion in “Our Own World of | 
ters” is the following which appears in 
the current issue of E. W. Howe's 
Monthly: 


My autobiography, on which I have been at 
work for some time, has been accepted for 
serial and book publication. During the present 
days and nights | am at work on the final 
revision; within a day or two it will be out 
of my hands forever. How I have lately 
longed for judgment, ability to write! But 
there is that terrible thing, My Limit; worry 
and strive as I may, there it stands like a 


wall, . . I am conscious I’ve neve 
very good; only what people call fairly good 
at times Don't blame me; my am 


bitions are high, and I've worked hard. Blame 
the old Howes and Irwins 

If the Sage of Potato Hill Farm tells 
how he put the Atchison Globe on the 
newspaper map he has produced a volume 
that will be read with interest by all 
newspaper people. One wonders why Mr 
Howe was so modest as not to ment 
the name of the magazine which prints 
the autobiography as a serial. Nor ie ; 
he even mention the publishing hous 
which is to put out the material in book 


form. 
St. @ 


OBERT S. MANN, professor ot 

journalism at the University of Mis 
souri, has brought out the ninth edition 
of “Deskbook of the School of Journal- 
ism.” In this new edition Professor 
Mann has cut down the size from th 
seventy-two pages of the 1925 edition to 
forty-eight pages. In spite of this con 
densation, Professor Mann has found 
space for some new material. 

“The Deskbook of the School of Jour- 
nalism” is not only used at the University 
of Missouri but also in many of the other 
schools connected with American univé 
sities. It has also been adopted as a 
desk book rather than a style book 
many newspapers not only in Missour! 
but also in other states. Such extens 
adoption is a fine tribute to a 
Mann. 


Wit LIAM’ EDWIN RUDGE an- 
nounces for immediate publication, 
“Reverse English,” by J.  lrederick 
Essary. This book, so it is said, takes 
up our British cousins and the country 
in which they live. Mr. Essary’s pre 
vious volume, “Covering Washington,” 
is reported as having a good sale. 


aS 


A* editorial, “What Is News in 
Haiti?” in The Nation for June 6 
has more than passing interest for it takes 
up the controversy that has arisen b 
tween The Nation and Epitor & Pus 
LISHER about news from that island. The 
matter has already received attention on 
the editorial page and so needs no addi 
tional comment in “Our Own World o! 
Letters.” 

The editorial in The Nation, however, 
does pay this tribute to the New } ork 
Times for the way that newspaper /|as 
been reporting the news in Haiti: 


Little news has been put on the wires 
Haiti and that littl has not been play« 


prominently The assumption has been that 
Haiti did not interest newspaper readers; am 
perhaps the assumption was correct At any 
rate, it seems to us, ie question has ! ver 
had a fair trial, unless in the New rk 
Times. The Times sent one of its ablest corr 


spondents, Clarence K. Streit, to Haiti at the 
time of the Lindbergh flight, and kept iim 
there long enough to acquire the know!edge 
for several of the best articles on Haiti ic 
have appeared in any American periodical 


The editorial in The Nation conc! ides 
with the assertion that ‘while Epitor & 
PUBLISHER “has been a zealous figitet 
for an independent press,” the editorial tt 
printed “was a partisan defense of the 
press associations.” 

In the same issue of The Nation, | iey- 
wood Broun, in a chat about his rc ent 
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Editor 


dispute with the New York World, says: 


Moreover, I created no precedent by criti- 
csing the World in an outside publication. 
Twe three years ago, Mr. Cain of the World's 
editorial staff took issue with its policy upon 
at problem and expressed his dissent—also 
in the Nation. At that time, the World took a 
very proper pride jin the fact that many persons 
wid it was a fine, free thing for a newspaper 
to | it an employe to make his disapproval 
f its own policies public. And again I wish 


to point out that during the play-jury frenzy, 

orld took a slap at me in its leading 
t 1, although I was at that time the 
na pe dramatic critic. 

Mr. Broun promises that this mention 
f the dispute will be his final and five- 
star reference to the matter. 

* + * 

rT editors of “The Dictionary of 

\merican Biography,” soon to be is- 
sued by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, have announced the names 
scheduled to appear in the rst volume of 
the twenty-volume set. Thi slist of names, 
made up of distinguished Americans no 
longer living, has been made public be- 
fore book publication. Suggestions for 
additions are invited by the editors. This 

s only one of the many ways taken by 
Dr. Allen Johnson, the editor-in-chief, 
to secure completeness and accuracy in 
this monumental work. 

Although published under the auspices 


f the Council of Learned Societies, 
publication was made possible through 
the co-operation of Adolph S. Ochs of 


The New York Times. The active direc- 
tion of production has been placed in the 
ands of a Committee of Management, 
which consists of the following: Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, chairman; Dr. John 
H. Finley, assistant editor of The New 
York Times; Professor Frederic L. Pax- 
son; Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, wife 
f the vice-president of The Times; Dr. 
Carl Van Doren, and Charles Warren. 

Dr. Johnson has announced that part 
f the work of the editors has been the 
attempt to restore forgotten reputations. 
He is particularly anxious to give promi- 
nence to those Americans who have made 
some valuable contribution to American 
life but who, through some caprice of 
fortune, may have been robbed of their 
due fame. Dr. Johnson's address is 602 
Hill Building, Washington, D. C. 

I think I know whereof I speak when 
I say that this set is going to do justice 
to some forgotten editors who have ren- 
dered a distinct service not only to Amer- 
can journalism but who also have made 
valuable contributions to national life. 
The list of names for the first volume 
does not contain many editors for the 
simple reason that their names do not fall 
between AB and BA. 

Every important sketch is signed by 
its author and each will have at its close 
a bibliography. In no place will the set 
be thumbed more than in the newspaper 
office where, to use an overworked ex- 
pression, it will fill a long-felt want. 








NEW YORK STATE 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
Delos Lovelace 
Harriet S. Bennett 
Clarice L. Hausman 
Victor Lindgren 











Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
| New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 
Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR 


of 
New Rochelle 


Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 
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COPYRIGHT CHANGES 
DIE WITH CONGRESS 


Several Amendments Fail to Pass 
Committee—Registration Fee Raised 
—Trade Mark Measure Held 
Over Present Session 





(Special to Epttor & PvusBtisHer) 

Wasurincton, D. C., June 5.—With 
four bills introduced to amend the copy- 
right law, the first session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress adjourned without passing 
any copyright legislation except the bill 
to increase from $1 to $2 the registration 
fee and to increase from $5 to $10 the 
price of the catalogue of copyright en- 
tries. 

Under the new law, the fee of $1 for 
preliminary entry of unpublished work 
remains the same. 

The bill providing for a complete re- 
vision of the copyright laws and for en- 
trance of the United States into the In- 
ternational Copyright Union, introduced 
by Representative Albert H. Vestal of 
Indiana, was not acted upon at all. As 
it was not reported by the Committee on 
Patents of the House of Representatives, 
it is not on the House calendar. 

This bill was primarily designed for 
protection of copyrighted material under 
the new developments in communication 
and production of artistic work, such as 
the radio, motion pictures, phonographic 
records, and perforated music rolls. 

Another copyright bill introduced by 
Representative Vestal, designed particu- 
larly for protection of copyright holders 
in having their copyrighted articles or 
plays produced by motion pictures, was 
favorably reported to the House, but was 
never passed. Representative Jeff Busby 
of Mississippi, a member of the Patents 
Committee, blocked its consideration un- 
der unanimous consent near the end of 
the session, stz ating that he was unalter- 
ably opposed to it. 

A separate bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Vestal to permit the United 
States to enter the International Copy- 
right Union was not acted upon by the 
Patents Committee, and thus never 
reached the calendar of the House. 

The Vestal bill for the protection of 
trade marks used in commerce was passed 
by the House of Representatives, but not 
acted upon in the Senate. It remains be- 
fore the Senate for action in the second 











FIRST 


In Baltimore 
In Maryland 
In the entire South 


155,020 


Net Paid Daily 
Circulation for 
April 


The BALTIMORE 


NEWS 


THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 

















and The Fourth Estate 


for June 


session of the Seventieth Congress, which 
convenes in December. 

Provisions for carrying out the trade- 
marks convention signed at Santiago, 
Chile, on April 28, 1923, and ratified by 
the Senate on Feb. 24, 1925, are included 
in this bill. 

Other features of the bill are: Regis- 
tration of trade marks which have ac- 
quired a secondary meaning distinguishing 
the applicant's goods; speedy registration 
of marks to be used on merchandise ex- 
ported from the United States ; completion 
of the trade marks file in the United 
States Patent Office for research and 
reference; registration of collective trade 
marks, that is, the registration of an asso- 
ciation’s, union’s, or organization’s mark; 
simplifice ation of proceedings ; application 
of the common law of trade marks to in- 
terstate commerce. 


COPYRIGHT DECISION PENDING 


Arguments Completed in Magazine’s 
Suit Against Boston Post 


The suit of the Atlantic Monthly 
against the Boston (Mass.) Post for 
damages in connection with the alleged 
premature publication of an article 
writen by Gov. Smith of New York and 
entitled “Catholic and Patriot” in April, 
1927, has been taken under advisement 
by Judge Morton in the Federal district 
court in Boston. It is understood that 
Judge Morton may make a _ complete 
finding in the matter, both as to liability 
and damages, although there was some 
discussion at the opening of the hearing 
as to the desirability of passing the dam- 
age issue on to a master. 

Attorney Edmund Whitman appeared 
for the Post and claimed no violation of 
copyright and no actual damage because 
of the printing of the article. Both sides 
are to file briefs. Actual damages suf- 
fered by the magazine, according to the 
testimony, was $50,000 with possible dam- 
ages of more than $400,000. 
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Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


San Francisco 
Bulletin 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. co. 


Chicago: 111 West Washing- 
ton Street 

New York: 47 West 34th St. 

San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 
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RADDER RESIGNS 


Norman J. Radder, who for the last 
eight years has been an associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity, has resigned to become editor of 
the Monthly Service Bulletin of the 
Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau 
at Evansville, Indiana. Radder’s place 
at Indiana University will be taken by 
Prof. J. A. Wright, formerly head of 
the De partment of Journalism at the Uni 
versity of South Dakota. 


URGED TO USE DAILIES 


Retail jewelers are being urged by the 


Jewelry Trade Association to use tie-up 
copy in local newspapers in connection 
with the annual jewelry sale movement 


planned by the association. This move 


ment is designed to stimulate business in 
the jewelry trade during the usually dull 
months of July and August. 
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national advertisers 





used no other news- 
Detroit 
during 1927 except 


paper in 


the Free Press. 


Che Detroit 
Free Press 


“Starts The Day 
In Detroit” 4 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 
day Post and Sunday Gazette 
Times in the Sunday morning 


field). 





is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST 
GROWING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Inc., 947 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bla +, Chicago; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bidg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., ladelphia. 
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SENATE SEARCHING FOR 
POLITICAL PUFFERY 


Editors, Writers, and Washington Cor- 
respondents Asked if Candidates 
Paid for Their Work—No 


Evidence Found 


(Special to Epittor & Puevisner) 


WasHINGTON, D. C.. Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents, editors. 
and magazine writers were brought into 
the presidential campaign expenditures 
investigation this week, and no evidenc« 
been produced showing that any 
received money from any 
or campaign organization 

Lowell Mellett, editor of the lashing 
ton Daily News, a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, testified the Senate 
committee investigating presidential cam 
paign expenditures on June 4. He was 
called by Frederick Steiwer of 
Oregon at the suggestion of Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin of Alabama, who 
thought that the commitee ought to know 
why the News had published biographies 
of Governor Alfred Ek. Smith and Secre 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 

Mr. Mellett testified that the Scripps 
Howard newspapers had paid $6,000 
the United Feature Syndicate for the 
right to publish Will Irwin's biography 
of Secretary Hoover and the “Up from 
the ( ity Streets” biography of Governor 
Smith 

“The insinuation that we 
were paid something for publishing thes: 
biographies is untrue and absurd,’ Mr 
Mellett said 

Several 
and some 
upon by 


June 6 


has yet 
of them 
candidate 


had 
nad 


be fc re 


Senator 


senatt yr’s 


Washington correspondents 
magazine writers were called 
letter to tell whether or not 
articles they had written favorable to 
different candidates for the Presidency 
had been paid for by any candidate, his 
friends, or political organization. 

This letter said: 

“The committee investigating Presiden 
tial campaign expenditures understands 
that certain articles in behalf of different 
candidates for the Presidency have ap 
peared over your name. We do not 
mean to imply by this letter that any- 
thing was paid by the candidates or his 
friends to bring about the publication of 
these articles, as we assume the articles 
were paid for by the publisher in accord 
ance with the usual course 

“The committee desires, however, a 
contirmation from you that all articles 
you have written in connection with the 
candidacy of any person for the Presi- 
dency have been paid for by the pub- 
lishers of the articles and whether or 
not you have received compensation from 
the candidate or his friends or organ- 


} 


1iZeTs 

“Early compliance with this 
will make it unnecessary to 
you before the committee and 
greatly appreciated.” 

Some of the correspondents who re 
ceived this letter were highly indignant 
at the supposed insinuation that they 
had received money from candidates for 
their articles. Senator Steiwer explained 
to them that he had no intention of sug- 
gesting that any of them had, for pay, 
colored their news for their newspapers 
in behalf of any candidate, but that he 
was referring to magazine articles writ 
ten by them. 

Among those who received this letter 
were Carter Field of the New York 
Herald-Tribune; Mark Sullivan of the 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate ; 
Charles Michelson, New York World; 
Richard V. Oulahan, New York Times; 
Arthur Sears Henning, Chicago Tribune ; 
Samuel G. Blythe, and Will Irwin. 

Senator Steiwer refuses to discuss th« 
incident, or to make public any of the 
replies received. 


request 
subpoena 
will be 


FRENCH PAPER SUSPENDS 

La Sentinelle, French language news 
paper published weekly in Woonsocket, 
R. L., by Elphege Daignault which was 
recently placed under the ban by the 
Roman Catholic church, Daignault be 
ing excommunicated at the same time, 
together with two of his newspaper em 


& Publisher 


and The 


ployes, has suspended publication. In its 
place, La Verite has appeared, devoted to 
the interests of the Canado-Americans. 
Daignault returned last week from his 
second trip to Rome to take up his dif 
ferences with Bishop William H. Hickey 
of Rhode Island with the high church 
authorities 


WEEKLY WINS CUP 


The silver loving cup awarded annually 
by the A. H. Belo Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Dallas News, to th 
best all-around weekly newspaper in 
Texas, won by the Memphis Demo 
crat at the recent convention of the 
Texas Press Association in Texarkana 
J. Claude Wells is editor. 


Was 


Fourth Estate 

















Fesseece 


Rebuilt 
GOSS‘ HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 


for June 


DAILY INCORPORATES 


The Falls Cities Publishing Company, 
of Jeffersonville, Ind., was recently in- 
corporated for $30,000 and will continue 
publication of the Evening News of that 
city, a daily, except Sunday, and the 
Clark County Journal, weekly. The in- 
corporators are H. A. Wenige, for the 
past two and one-half years, owner and 
publisher of the paper, president; Leonie 
I’. Wenige, vice-president; Claude 3B. 
McBride, local attorney, secretary; Frank 
T. Hornung, retired merchant, treasurer 
Mr. Wenige retains controlling interest 
in the organization and will continue as 
publisher and general manager. Plans 
are now being drawn for a new $20,000 
plant, which will be ready this fall. 
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PICTURE SPEED RECORD 


Photo of Flyers Reaches N. Y. Fro 
Hawaii in 4 Hrs. 51 Seconds 


Four hours and 51 seconds after Cap 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and his eo 
panions on the airplane “Southern Cros | 
landed in Honolulu, a picture of the lan 
ing had reached New York, making 
new record for speed in picture tran 
mission, according to Fred Fergus 
president of NEA Service, Inc. 

NEA photographers in  Honoly 
rushed the picture to the radio-phos 
station from the flying field where it w; 
sent to San Francisco and relayed rod 
there by telephoto to New York. 
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Supplies and Equipment 

















Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 
in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 
dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

















Editor & Publisher 


has a record as a result 


producer. You can buy 


or sell through either 


Classified or Display. 











BLANKETS 


of all kinds for all makes of 


Rotary Newspaper Printing 
Machines 
Automatic Efficiency Felt 
Blankets 
Monocork Blankets 
Oil-proof-face Rubber 
Blankets 
Cutting Rubbers and 
Conveyor Wire. 


can save waste paper, in- 
crease production and obtain 
better printing when your ma- 
chines are properly blanketed. 


You 


We specialize in the manufacture 
of Newspaper Printing Blankets 
and carry a complete line, includ- 
ing all widths and thicknesses. 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 


Worcester, Mags... UV. S. 
Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 











at Beats | 


pirect Pressure: 


Massively built 
throughout. Extra heavy frames. 
Powerful cross braces. Massive 


bed. Huge solid roller. Recent 
purchasers: Chicago Daily News, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Kan- 
sas City Star, Milwaukee Journal. 
Write for full details 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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HOE fF 


Day and Night 
Emergency 
Service 


Prepared for 
Any Emergency: 


“We are much obliged to you 
for your prompt attention on the 
shipment of the gears oad 

The Rocky Mountain News. 
The Denver Evening News. 


November 25, 1927. 


A Telephone or Telegraph 
Communication will re- 
ceive immediate 
attention 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


504 Grand St., New York, 
Ne 


San Francisco 
London 


Chicago 
New Orleans Dunellen 


3oston 














USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES: 
Scott 16, 24 ana32-page Prew 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good ! 
black or color work, also Goss Sextuple 
HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextup 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Dow 
Sextuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereoty! 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPAN 


Main Office & Factory Plainfield, ¥. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broad 
Chicago Office Monadnock 
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Classified Advertising 
Information 
RATES 


TURTON (Cash with Order) 
Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
space charge at same rate per line 
insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
. Minimum Contract space, three 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
to pve nom edit or reject any copy. 





Eddy, Marshall Field Building, Chicago, 
politan Theatre Building, Los Angeles. 
ential, quick handling of publishing prop- 
Buyers and sellers ready to negotiate. 









le West Properties Exclusive listings. No 
maging publicity Personal service in every 
pa Everything confidential. High grade 
pwspaper bonds for sale, Clyde H. Knox, 851 
mrd of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


re = 
ate Opportunity to procure very desirable 
eekly in Florida, lowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
ey York, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
sires low, terms easy. J. B. Shale, Times 
pis. New York. 











S Large Circulation Monthlies in general 
i. Good net May be bought singly or to- 
pther. Good organization. Price, $500,000. 
arria-Dibble Co., 11 West 42nd Street, New 
ork City 












¢ have Purchasers for several Trade Publica- 
s; paid or free circulation: national distri- 
m. Publication Sales Specialists, 64 W. 
olph St., Chicago. 


Newspapers Wanted 












ly or Bemi-Weekly, grossing $18,000.00 up- 
s, wanted in growing, desirable residential 
munity possessing good educational facilities, 
ail gross and net earnings, circulation. De- 
be equipment, territory, competition. Send 
ies of pauper, lowest cash price. Might con- 
r exclusive daily city 10,000 afd over. 
, Editor & Publisher. 


__ CIRCULATION 
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Promotion 


tion—When quick, additional circulation 
se becomes necessary, remember that our 
years in this one line of endeavor is 
proof against experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Coast Uirculation Service, Bell 
. Clocinnati, Ohio. 


tion Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 
lomen avenue, Reading, Penn. Originators 
Salesmanship Club Campaigns. 











test Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
ton building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
terloo, lowa 


Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
tion that has set the standard for 
ve, successful circulation campaigns for 
years. 


World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
tion—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
vits of the exact results of its every 
The Oharles Partlowe Company, 
Benes, Reccommastsnen 


__ EDITORIAL — 











Special Gainninatideane 


n Correspondence—Weekly News Letters, 
"s Fashion, Art Column, Interviews, Fea- 

. For terms, write Foreign Feature Syndi- 
*, 240 Bast 27th ee New York vow 





i 


Syndicate Fes eatures 





Editorials—Unsigned, general topics, ex- 
ve territory, Samples, terms. Editorial 
7 Service, 14 Hospital Street, Montreal, 





ndent, Stockton, Cal., and the News, 
intic City, New Jersey, are new papers this 
- Full and pony service for dailies and 
lies, Graphic Syndicate, Inc., 3560 Hudson 
» New York, 





EMPLOYMENT 
ii end 


Advertising Manager—Producer, experienced in 
national field, with good contacts, personality. 
Excellent opportunity. Communicate in writ- 
ing, stating salary, Army and Navy Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Sresiione Wanted 
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ervices 





EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 





Circulation Manager,. fifteen years’ experience, 
large and small dailies, capable, energetic, and 
cnn produce at small cost, Familiar all detail 
nudit records, etc References A-H8, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Advertising—-Wanted for a smal! city daily paper 
an experienced advertisin;; solicitor. Must be 
capable of selling in a hard field and thor 
oughly acquainted with the advertising problem 
of a small city daily. Want only first class 
man. Permanent position. Address B. W. Brad 
fute, Daily Telephone, Bloomington, Ind 





Assistant to Publisher—Publisher of dominant 
afternoon newspaper located in leading middle 
western city wants to get in touch with well 
trained newspaper man to act as Assistant to 
Publisher. Age about 40 years, with knowledge 
of local, national advertising and general busi 
ness practice. Opportunity for right man. Cor 
respondence confidential. Give full particulars 
in first letter. A-661, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Executive to take complete charge de 
partment of 20. $6,000. Send complete his 
tory. A-664, Editor & Publisher. 





Linotype Operators (2), must be familiar with 
Ludiow. Apply Nyack Bvening Journal, Nyack, 
L¥ 





Wanted at Once—Oirculation man, advertising 
man, and city editor. Goss Comet pressman- 
caster. Highly successful weekly near Detroit 
about to become daily. Only small city daily 
men desired Photos, references, full details 
and salary desired in first letter. A-675, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Sub Station Manager wanted on morning, even- 
ing and Sunday paper in Southwest. Must be 
able to handle beys. Married man preferred. 
Give references in first letter. Address A-660, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 


Advertising—New business builder—high grade 
advertising man; years of successful experience; 
develop regular accounts; also organize and con- 
duct special department; special editions; busi- 
ness review pages, etc. Seeking permanent 
connection only in large, growing community. 
A-679, Editor & Publisher 








Advertising Business Executive—Twelve years’ 
successful experience. Seeking permanent con- 
nection with newspaper requiring a man with 
broad vision, high standard and proven ability. 
Age 36, married. Now employed. College edu- 
cation, A-643, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager—Classified or Display—35 
years old, married, American, sober, reliable. 
Have spent nearly 17 years in newspaper adver- 
tising promotion work, which I believe has 
qualified me to handle the most serious problems 
when it comes to getting linage I have the 
ability to organize and properly direct the 
workings of a department in such manner as 
will produce increased business in a profitable 
way. My experience has been on both large and 
small newspapers, which includes several years 
with both Hearst and Scripps publications. I 
am fully aware of general merchandising prob- 
lems and can lend valuable assistance to mer- 
chants. I am looking for a connection with a 
publisher who is in need of a man to take 
charge of a department that has possibilities. 
The best of references as to my character and 
ability. Oan report within thirty days. Ad- 
dress Advertiser, P. O. Box 234, Bast San 
Diego, Calif. 





Advertising Salesman with successful space- 
selling record on farm papers and newspapers 
seeks connection with agency, publisher or pub- 
lisher’s representative. Five years in Bastern 
territory. Now employed. Age 3. Married. 
College education. A-674, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager-Solicitor—Classified Man- 
ager, producing record-breaking accomplishments 
past several years for large Kestern newspaper, 
2nd in field; desire change to Display. Over ten 
years’ general experience; wide knowledge of 
merchandising, local, national, classified; copy 
writing, layouts. Services available immedi- 


ately. Young man, married, family, healthy; 
enthusiastic, aggressive; likable personality. 
References. Write or wire, ©. D. MeLucas, 


12412 Brackland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Art Director wants connection with newspaper 
or publishing house. Knows advertising and 
mechanical ends. Practical, energetic, good or- 
ganizer. Ten years’ experience. At present 
employed by one of New York's big newspapers 
in executive capacity. A-622, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager, 6 years’ active circulation 
management. Enviable record for increased cir- 
culation. Full knowledge of A B O rules and 
regulations. Member I C M Desires con- 
nection with large or small daily where bard, 
consistent work will make for future. BPxcep- 
tional references from present and past em- 
ployers. A-#67, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulator, 11 years’ experience, age 30, 
proven record organizing and building, seeks 
connection as assistant to manager or charge of 
city or country. A-673, Editor & Publisher. 








Circulator seeks 
Pmployed on Metropolitan 


Circulation—New York City 
change presently 


Daily Best references. Straight shooter. 
Well known to the trade. Physically fit. A-641, 
Kditor & Publisher. @ 





Classified Manager—-7 years’ intensive training, 
4 on notable classified medium, 3 as Classified 
Manager. Know Olassified thoroughly A-l 
credentials Want connection on 50,000 to 
100,000 paper. Age 28 Capable, energetic. 
A-635, Editor & Publisher 





Desk Man or Sports-—-Can fill any 
ment, Young, experienced, good record 
Kditor & Publisher. 


other assign- 
A-601, 








Editorial post wanted on newspaper or trade 
publication by college graduate, general news- 
paper experience. References. A-676, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Editorial Writer, feature and political reporter, 
former Washington correspondent, seeks location 
in south or west; ten years’ experience; con- 
tributor to American Mercury, Nation, Life, 
Judge, Plain Talk, etc. WiHll do column in addl- 
tion to other work. A-662, Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Executive and Editorial Writer, suc- 
cessful, wants to make change ATT, Editor 
& Publisher. 





General Manager, million dollar evening and 
Sunday morning newspaper property, seeks new 
connection September 1st, account sale of prop- 
erty Twenty years’ experience, cities 15,000 
to 6,000,000 Thoroughly conversant all depart- 
ments. Considered conservative, efficient man- 
ager who knows how to build business and get 
the money in. Christian, Protestant, married. 
Age 40. Highly regarded by outstanding news 
paper publishers, A-638, Editor & Publisher. 
General Manager or Business Manager—Situation 
wanted by thoroughly seasoned newspaper ex 
ecutive; 15 years’ experience as publisher and 
part owner of two successful small city dailies; 
now at liberty through sale of paper. Married, 
45, and seeking position commensurate with his 
abilities. Have worked in news, business, cir- 
culation and advertising and know every de- 
partment of newspaper making. Can produce 
money-making newspaper economically. Have 
$20,000 cash to invest and will go wherever op- 
portunity beckons. Wide acquaintance among 
the publishing fraternity and references of 
highest character as to ability and past record. 
Ready now. Address A-665, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Managing Editor—One who knows relation of 
news end to business success—-seeks new con- 
nection. A-678, Editor & Publisher 


Managing Editor, 10 years’ experience, success- 
ful record, high recommendations, from all my 





employers. Now employed and hhve good rea- 
sons for desiring change. A-680, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 








FROM FLORIDA 
TO KANSAS 


A Circulation Manager 
who was with a Florida 
daily paper for three years 
wanted to change, and he 
sent us a_ three-time ad 
which he cancelled after 
the first insertion, having 
located on a Kansas daily. 
He writes us: 


“T want to thank you 
for the favorable results 
received from a one-time 


Situation Wanted ad, 
which ran in your issue 
of April 2Ist. It pays to 


advertise and again | thank 
you.” 


Try a Classified Ad 

















Managing Editor, with 20 years’ experience in 
il! branches of the news room from small dai 
lies to larger newspapers; now employed; good 


health and good habits; marked success in 
highly competitive field Welcome searching 
nvestigation of record. Tosition in city of 0 
m0) ~6to)§«6100,000 preferred. A-672, Editor & 


Publisher 








Managing Editor, Telegraph Editor, Reporter 
thoroughly experienced; now employed in south, 
wants position Seuentan paper; age 26. A-663, 
Editor & Publishe 








Newspaper ‘Accountant, Auditor and Office Man 
ager, thoroughly competent, with several years’ 
experience as Ohief Accountant, Auditor and 
Office Manager with one of the largest chain 
newspaper corporations; also five years’ public 
accounting experience Can furnish satisfac 
tory references A-627, Editor & Publisher 





Newspaper Artist, now free lance, doing pub 
licity and advertising cartoons, wants situation 
with paper in the east. Can be of service in 
news department as he has experience in re 
porting References. A-668, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Reporter—Ten-year successful career Good 
writer, interviewer and friend maker for paper 
Contributor best magazines Want location 
where feature and high type assignment writer 
is needed Can double on copy desk A-670, 
Editor & Publisher 
Superintendent—Do you need an em lent man? 
Nine years with job and newspaper office pub 
Ishing morning and afternoon paper and several 
periodicals Married. A-666, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 





Superintendent or Foreman of pressroom on 
daily, preferably within 200 miles of New York 
City. 833 years old, married Experience of 
eight years as erector for well known press 
manufacturer, also eight years in charge of 
pressroom, stereotype department and equip 
inent A-671, Editor & Publisher. 





MECHANICAL 


Sasteenns for Sale 


For Sale 34-inch power paper cutter First 
class. Price, $120. H. E, Piper, Princeton, Ill 








Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
ete A complete line Overhauled and guar 
anteed machines at bargain prices, Easy terms 
Hoffman Type & BPngraving Co., 114 EB. 138th 
St., New York City. 





Newspaper and Job Printing Plant for sale, 
$3,000, Complete equipment, including presses; 
No, 5 Mergenthaler linotype in A-1 condition; 
type cabinets and type Must be sold as ene 
lot Plant located within half hour of Wash 
ington, D. C For information address A-640, 
Editor & Publisher 








Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
ale cheap The Goss Printing Press Co., 158 
S. DPaulina 8t., Chicago, Il. 











Newspaper Properties 
Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 
PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: 


M. C. Moore, 228 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Mills, Calif. 























SMALL DAILIES 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with seri- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 


Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 
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One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 
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TATIONAL Fur Week will be held 
in August this year throughout the 
country. Dealers in furs will advertise 
prior to this time and during the week 
in local newspapers everywhere Re- 
mind your dealers of it—C. M. L.,, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Get up a page or spread of local radio 
deaJers, phonograph dealers, music mer- 
chants under this heading: “Portable 
Music for Your Vacation.’”—Frank H. 
Williams. 

Several radio dealers in greater Boston 
used together a single-column display 
space of several inches in the Transcript 
under the heading “Better Radio Serv- 
ice.” The name of each suburb was set 
at the left in large type, with the firm 
name and its particular advertisement in 
the usual classified type below. A reader 
living in greater Boston had only to look 
for the name of his community to find 
beneath it the name of a dealer ready to 


to advertisers of porch furniture, screens, 
awnings, garden hose and garden furni- 
ture. Then, too, the children’s clothing 
departments should be advertising play 
clothes for vacation days—R. T. C,, 
Sandusky, O. 


Repaving of a main business thorough- 
fare offers an alert advertising depart- 
ment the opportunity for extra revenue, 
in working up a special section in which 
merchants along the improved street an- 
nounce the arrival of “new” stocks, 
“new” merchandising services, “new” de- 
partments, or “new’’ storefronts, in keep- 
ing with the idea of the “new” street.— 
Cc. W 


Depicting advantages of the architec- 
turally planned house and calling atten- 
tion to its numerous sketches of small 
homes, the Washington state chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects has 
commenced a: weekly advertising cam- 


serve him.—L. D. Chamberlain paign, using a Sunday newspaper in 
a Seattle. Local chapters in other towns 
House cleaning season is nearly may be induced to follow this idea.— 
finished. Now is the time to sell space C. M. L. 
EE) PT 
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idea published. 
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THE Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post 

has a grammar school boy cover 
each Holy Cross College baseball game, 
to write a special story in addition to the 
regular account of the game. A _ boy 
from a different school is used for each 
game. The stunt might be adopted in a 
variety of ways in addition to college 
baseball.—Bob Sibley. 


“What does a flapper think of pet- 
ting?” was made into a feature interview, 
by a reporter for the Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch this week, in which 
some snappy interviews were easily ob- 
tained. The girls gave names and pic- 
tures eagerly, even though they weren't 
used.—Oxie, Utica, N. Y. 


The Davenport (la.) Times, has be- 
gun a weekly feature in the form of 
personal stories about “the heroes of ten 
years ago.” Each sketch covers the ex- 
perience of a boy “in the neighbohood,” 
that is in the Times territory. Already 
the sketches are being widely discussed 
by readers.—D. A., Davenport. 

If you want to do a kindness for your 
younger readers who have literary ambi- 
tions, but not the slightest conception of 
the relative standing of the many maga- 





NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation, 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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zines published in this country, publish 
an article, or a short scrics showing how 
the great national magazines pay big 
prices for their mss. and are rarely able 
to use the efforts of the beginning 
writer; while numerous other publica- 
tions, paying small rates, would be glad 
to consider them.—Fred L. W. Bennett. 


The Akron (O.) Sunday Times is run- 
ning a series of articles on “Golf Holes 
They Talk About,” in which the most 
difficult and tricky holes on courses in the 
Akron district are described. The staff 
cartoonist also makes a pencil sketch of 
the hole described —U. S. V., Akron. 


The Columbus (O.) Dispatch is run- 
ning an attractive series on its sport page 
entitled “Who's Who in Sports and Why” 
by Tracy A. Burke. The series includes 
leading figures in different sports through- 
out the state-—David Resnick. 





Fourth Estate 


for June 


The Oklahoma City (Okla.) News, re- 
cently had a novel boxed feature on the 
front page on the subject “Are you a 
Christian?” Rey. Ham, church leader, an- 
swered it and the following day a ship- 
ping clerk in a local ice plant gave the 
requisites for a good Christian. Pictures 
of both were used.—E. W. F., Okla City. 


New York City, according to a fea- 
ture article in the New York Times, 
claims overwhelming supremacy in the 
shattering of milk bottles. Can your 
city dispute the title? The Times writer 
places the bottle mortality in the metro- 
politan district as high as 85,000,000 a 
year. The expectation of life of the 
newly born bottle is estimated at 16 trips 
to the consumer on the average. Such an 
article localized, should be interesting.— 
U. S. V., Akron. 


The Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
leads its local boxing stories with a full- 


face summary of the results. This 
method has been found particularly 
popular in connection with stories of 


amateur tournaments in which anywhere 
from 15 to 25 bouts are staged.—Charles 
Ie. Gallagher. 


“SAY IT IN PAID SPACE” 


Newspaper Man Recommends Adver- 
tising in Place of Puffery 


The use of paid advertising by those 
interested in legislation instead of at- 
tempts to get free publicity in the news- 
papers was advocated by Paul Wooton, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the National Press Club in a recent ad- 
dress before the Washington Advertising 
Club. 

Mr. Wooton referred to the full page 
advertisements used by the National Fer- 
tilizer Association in Washington news- 
papers to present their case to Congress, 
and said: 

“I believe this use of advertising in 
Washington newspapers offers a promis- 


DVERTISERS who 
understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 
IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Ames Tribune Towa City Press Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 
Marshalltown Times- 
Republican 
Mason City Globe- 
Gazette & T' 


ar 
Centerville lowegian & ‘imes 


Citizen 
“ Museatine Journal & 
Council Bluffs Neo News-Tribune 
Oelwein Register 
Oskaloosa Herald 
Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 











Gravure 
Color 
Supplements 


The most perfect ever 
produced 


New ready to contract for special 
or regular editions and 


Our syndicated weekly 
4-color supplements 


at very low price and our libera! 
plan of 


Reserved Territories 


PUBLISHERS GRAVURE PRESS 


Anable Avenue and Rawson St. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone: STI lIlwell 4123 











THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Ill. 


9, 1928 





ing field. The hearings now in progress 
before the Federal Trade Commission jn. 
dicate that indirect methods of presenting 
a case to the public are certain to arouse 
criticisms. Had newspaper advertising 
space been used, I believe more could 
have been accomplished in building up ap 
informed public opinion.” 

Mr. Wooton also suggested that Ameri- 
can newspapers adopt the practice fol- 
lowed in British newspapers of selling 
space in which articles are published in 
body type, with adequate indication that 
the space has been bought. Such a prac- 
tice, he said, would stop the deluge of 
hand-outs, and still would allow trade 
associations or other bodies to present 
their news and views to the public through 
the newspapers. 

J. Fred Essary, president of the Na- 
tional Press Club and head of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Baltimore Sun also 
addressed the club at the same meeting 
on May 29. Mr. Wooton is Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 
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the most interesting and unusual 
Fashion Feature produced since 
the days of Molly Pitcher. 
Originated by a _ newspaper 
service that develops its own 
features. Let us send you 
several weekly sets. 


The 
George Matthew Adams 


Service 
250 Park Ave., New York 


“Today’s News roi | 

















Complete wire 


reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 


papers everywhere. 














DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


_The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 

























paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
a requirements. : 

you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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